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Dear Reader 


Thank you for choosing Photoshop CS3 Workflow. This book 
is part of a family of premium quality Sybex graphics books, all written by outstand- 
ing authors who combine practical experience with a gift for teaching. 

Sybex was founded in 1976. More than thirty years later, we’re still commit- 
ted to producing consistently exceptional books. With each of our graphics titles 
we’re working hard to set a new standard for the industry. From the paper we print 
on, to the writers and artists we work with, our goal is to bring you the best graphics 
books available. 

I hope you see all that reflected in these pages. I’d be very interested to hear 
your comments and get your feedback on how we’re doing. Feel free to let me know 
what you think about this or any other Sybex book by sending me an email at 
nedde@wiley.com, or if you think you’ve found an error in this book, please visit 
http://wiley.custhelp.com. Customer feedback is critical to our efforts at Sybex. 


Best regards, 


L 


NEIL EDDE 
Vice President and Publisher 
Sybex, an Imprint of Wiley 


To Angel: Thank you. 
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Foreword 


We’re in the midst of a genuine renaissance in photography. Although in the middle of the 
twentieth century, it seemed that everyone was a photo-enthusiast and basement darkrooms 
were commonplace, color transparency photography and the proliferation of one-hour labs 
brought about the demise of the home darkroom. Amateur enthusiast photographers, and 
even many professionals, migrated away from the do-it-yourself kind of control of earlier 
years. But now, digital darkrooms and high-resolution digital cameras have brought us back 
from the laissez faire way of dealing with photographs—press the button and you’re done— 
to an environment where once again the photographer takes complete control over the image 
from exposure to output. 

When I worked in a black-and-white darkroom in school, taking a stack of photo 
paper and my negatives into that room was like activating a time machine: I would be cata- 
pulted hours ahead without necessarily having accomplished anything. My early days learn- 
ing the digital darkroom did the same thing, except that I also got a sizable dose of frustration 
to add to the loss of hours. Until my workflow was consistent and efficient, I spent far too 
much time learning about computers and far too little making my photographs as good as 
possible. 

Workflow is the great buzzword in digital imagery. Everyone wants to know how to 
establish a good workflow, how other people have set up their workflow, what constitutes 
an efficient workflow, etc. As photographers, we are concerned about workflow for good 
reason. Back in the age of film, the workflow was established by the parameters of the medium 
itself. You exposed the film, sent it to a lab for processing, and made a print or sent the 
image for prepress. But digital processes don’t lend themselves to such a linear progression. 
Every step in the production of a digital image seems able to take on a new set of possible 
twists and turns, some of which are productive and some of which are a waste of time. 

Although no longer in its infancy, digital imagery is still very much a child on the 
verge of adolescence. Like that awkward stage of growth and exploration, things are uncer- 
tain: there has been no established method to set up a workflow. Photographers have essen- 
tially resorted to asking each other, “What do you do?” and then tried to emulate and adopt 
others’ ideas. In Photoshop CS3 Workflow, Tim Grey has cut through that trial-and-error 
system and gives us a methodical and logical means to design an efficient and effective 
workflow. 

Tim Grey has a unique talent for being able to see through the extraneous details and 
cut right to the core of a problem. As he tackles setting up a workflow, Grey identifies the 
necessary elements involved and then shows in clear steps how to gain control over those 
elements to make the problems of workflow disappear into the background. 

The best workflow is one that you shouldn’t have to think about. We’re photographers, 
not workflow analysts. The real strength of this book is in how it will help any photographer 
establish a workflow that is simple and doesn’t become a distraction. After all, whether you’re 
a pro or an amateur enthusiast, making better images is the goal. 


CHRISTOPHER ROBINSON 
Editor, Digital Photo Pro 
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Introduction 


Digital photography is an interesting blending of art and 
technology. It includes the artistic and aesthetic aspects of 
photography (which itself involves quite a bit of technology) 
that are so subjective, as well as the finite aspects of digital 
technology, where everything has very discrete values. This 
combination allows you to be both very creative and very 
scientific at the same time. 


Although any art form deserves to be exercised with tremendous flexibility, digi- 
tal technology calls for a certain amount of procedure. To anyone trying to be artistic, 
procedure is anathema to creativity. And yet, there is much to be gained from following 
a somewhat systematic workflow. 

Following a workflow doesn’t eliminate the ability to exercise creativity and sub- 
jective decision-making about your photographic images. Instead, I see it as a way to 
provide structure to your thinking that can actually help you expand the level of cre- 
ativity you can apply to your images. By having a systematic method for processing 
your images, you’re free to think about the effect on the image rather than the actual 
process. And just because you have a process doesn’t mean it isn’t unique or that it 
can’t be revised as the situation warrants it. 

In this book, I present a structure you can follow (and modify) when optimizing 
your images in Photoshop. It isn’t designed to be an absolute formula, but rather a 
guide to help you define a structure for your own workflow. This process works well as 
a basic flow, but that certainly doesn’t mean you should blindly follow the workflow I 
present exactly as I present it. Instead, think of it as one way to approach the image 
optimization process, and then fine-tune it to meet your own needs. 

Besides wanting to promote a natural flow for making adjustments to images, it 
is also important to me that detail in the image be preserved and that adjustments are 
made in a nondestructive manner. As you’ll see throughout the book, every adjustment 
I perform is done on a separate layer, not only keeping the original data safe but also 
enabling you to revise your adjustments at a later time with no penalty in image quality. 
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INTRODUCTION E 


I hope it becomes obvious as you read this book that I am passionate about digi- 
tal photography and image optimization in Photoshop. My greatest hope is that my 
passion will be infectious and that you too will grow to be passionate about optimizing 
your images (if you aren’t already). 

May you enjoy reading this book as much as I enjoyed writing it; may you enjoy 
the process of optimizing your own images as much as I do mine; and may the ever- 
growing possibilities provided by digital imaging make you all the more enthusiastic 
about photography. 


Who Should Use This Book 


Photoshop CS3 Workflow really covers the full spectrum of adjustments yov’ll want to 
apply to photographic images in Photoshop. As a result, it is appropriate for photogra- 
phers of all skill levels who would like some guidance in creating the best workflow for 
image optimization. Beginning users will build a strong foundation and then be able to 
move on to more advanced topics, while expert users will gain a greater understanding of 
the issues affecting workflow as well as some new techniques they can use on their 
images. 

This book was written based on Adobe Photoshop CS3, but it’s also applicable 
in large part for users of prior versions of Photoshop (though some new features will 
obviously not be available). For users of Photoshop Elements, I recommend the book I 
coauthored with Peter K. Burian, Photoshop Elements 5 Workflow (Sybex, 2007), as a 
great resource for your workflow. 

If you’re a digital photographer who doesn’t feel totally confident that you’re 
getting the most benefit from your image-optimization in Photoshop, this is the book 
for you. 


What's Inside 


Chapter 1: Workflow Foundations will help you understand the principles of a good 
foundation and will get you thinking about your priorities in an image-optimization 
workflow. 

Chapter 2: Download and Sort provides guidance on the process of getting digital cap- 
tures onto your computer and then sorting and organizing them. 

Chapter 3: RAW Conversion shows you how to process your RAW captures to retain 
maximum detail. 

Chapter 4: Rotate and Crop provides the basics of cropping your images as well as 
rotating them to set the proper orientation or to fix crooked horizons. 

Chapter 5: Basic Tone and Color guides you through the basic adjustments that affect 
tone and color in your images. 

Chapter 6: Image Cleanup helps you master the art of repairing damage, dust spots, 
and flaws in your images to help them look their best. 

Chapter 7: Advanced Tonal Adjustments takes things a bit further with tonal adjust- 
ments, showing you some of the advanced options available. 


Chapter 8: Advanced Color Adjustments offers a look at some of the advanced options 
available for fine-tuning color in your images. 

Chapter 9: Making Selections includes many methods for creating selections, from the 
basic tools included in Photoshop through some advanced methods. 

Chapter 10: Targeted Adjustments lets you put your selections, as well as other tech- 
niques, to use so you can apply adjustments to specific areas of your images. 

Chapter 11: Creative Adjustments gives you an opportunity to exercise a little creative 
license with your images by using techniques that go beyond the basic photo optimization. 
Chapter 12: Saving Files covers the basics of saving your files to ensure that all the 
work you’ve put into the image is retained. 

Chapter 13: Workflow Automation will help make your life easier by showing you how 
to automate repetitive tasks that you need to apply to your images. 

Chapter 14: Output Processing finishes up the workflow by discussing how to prepare 
your images for final output. 


Photoshop CS3 Workflow, Online 


Some utilities and companion files mentioned in the book are available from Tim Grey’s 
site, www.timgrey.com. 

Sybex strives to keep you supplied with the latest tools and information you 
need for your work. Please check their website at www.sybex.com for additional con- 
tent and updates that supplement this book. Search for photoshop and workflow (or 
the book’s ISBN 9780470119419) to access the book’s update page. 
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Getting Started 


Digital photography has opened up a whole 
new level of control for photographers. Never 
before has it been so easy to exercise so much 
control over your photographic images. How- 
ever, when many photographers start using digi- 
tal tools, they don’t know where to begin. In 
this section, I'll examine the first steps in estab- 
lishing and implementing a digital workflow to 
help you start down the right path to optimiz- 
ing your photographic images. 

Chapter1 Workflow Foundations 


Chapter2 Download and Sort 
Chapter3 RAW Conversion 


Workflow 


Foundations 


If you’ve ever worked in a wet darkroom (and 
believe me, a great many readers of this book 
probably started with digital and never set foot 
in a wet darkroom), you know that there is a 
normal order, or flow, to the work that must be 
performed to create an image. The paper is 
exposed from the negative, then slid into the 
developer where the photograph magically 
appears, then placed into a stop bath to halt the 
development process, and finally placed into a 
fixer to ensure a (relatively) permanent image 
before the print gets washed and dried. When 
you're working with pixels in the digital dark- 
room, there are more options and variables, 
making an unlimited number of possible paths for 
optimizing your images. Establishing a workflow 
provides an efficient method of working on your 


images to help ensure the highest quality possible. 


Chapter Contents 

The Importance of Workflow 
Establishing a Workflow 
Revising Your Workflow 
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The Importance of Workflow 


The term workflow has become a buzzword in the world of digital imaging, and with 
good reason. Many photographers feel overwhelmed when they set out to optimize 
some of their favorite digital captures. Besides not being sure where to begin, they 
don’t know how the process should unfold. 

Having a plan for your digital imaging workflow is important not only for 
making the process more efficient for you, but also for ensuring the best quality in the 
image. Understanding the benefits of a consistent and optimized workflow will help 
you appreciate the importance of establishing one. 


Quality 


For most photographers, the quality of the final image is of paramount importance. 
The potential quality of the final image is directly determined by the quality of the 
original capture. So the first step in producing the best images in the digital darkroom 
is to have the best captures before you even sit down in front of the computer. 

After you bring the images into your digital darkroom, a proper workflow helps 
ensure optimal image quality for professional results. Having a plan for your workflow 
means you’re thinking about the order in which you’re performing adjustments and the 
methods you use to make those adjustments. These are both key factors that affect the 
quality of the final image, and having a plan focused on optimal quality will give you 
much better results than adjusting your images in a haphazard fashion. 

For example, one of the factors often used to determine overall image quality is 
the amount of detail visible in the image (Figure 1.1). To ensure minimal detail loss, 
you can certainly exercise caution when making your adjustments, but a proper work- 
flow will also help achieve this goal. 


Note: Quality can be a subjective factor in many images, especially when unique photographic meth- 
ods or special effects are used. Although the definition of optimal quality can vary by photographer or 
even by photographic image, your workflow should focus on maintaining the quality and aesthetics of 
your original image as you captured it, while producing an improvement in the final result. 


As you are fine-tuning the workflow you use to optimize your images, consider 
the effect of the particular methods you’re using, as well as the order in which you per- 
form particular tasks, to see if there are things you can do to improve image quality. 
Throughout this book, PII be sharing methods for achieving exactly those high-quality 
results with your digital workflow. 


Efficiency 


Although image quality tends to be a chief concern for most photographers (as it 
should be), efficiency is also important. As much as most photographers love working 
with their images—seeing them transformed from good captures to remarkable 


images—generally they don’t want to sit in front of the computer all day. They’d much 
rather be out taking new pictures. 

By developing a general workflow, you can work much more efficiently. You 
won’t have to stop and think about what the next step is. Although certain images will 
certainly require extra attention, and at times you will need to try out various tech- 
niques before achieving the desired results, an established workflow you are comfort- 
able with will make the work of perfecting your images go relatively quickly. 

When giving presentations on digital imaging (see www.timgrey.com for a schedule 
of upcoming appearances), I may take half an hour to fully discuss the details of one par- 
ticular adjustment, whereas making the adjustment as part of your normal workflow 
may require mere seconds or a few minutes at most. However, the time spent under- 
standing how the adjustment works is well worth it. When you’re familiar with the 
tools, you’re able to use them much more efficiently. It may take some time for you to 
fully grasp all the details, but by taking the time to truly understand how the tools 
work, you'll be much more efficient without compromising the quality of your images. 


Figure 1.1 Maintaining maxi- 
mum detail in an image is one 
of the factors commonly consid- 
ered to represent good quality, 
and it is a key concern when the 
image includes relatively dark 
shadows. A proper workflow will 
help you maintain detail and 
quality in your images. (Photo 
by Gabby Salazar, www. 


gabbysalazar.com) 
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Consistency 


Another benefit of a consistent workflow is—no surprise here—consistency. This relates 
to the two previous topics: by maintaining a consistent workflow, you’ll ensure consis- 
tent quality in your images and a familiarity that will improve your efficiency. When 
you find a workflow that works for one image, that workflow (with obvious variations 
as needed for specific images) will work well for all of your images. 


Note: Keep in mind that an established workflow doesn’t define absolute rules of what adjustments 
you must make to all of your images, but rather it provides a roadmap that guides you through the best 
way to approach your images for optimization. 


In effect, if it makes sense to establish a workflow for optimizing your images 
(and I certainly think it makes a lot of sense), it also makes sense to be consistent in 
your use of that workflow. In other words, make a plan and stick to it in order to 


achieve the maximum benefits. 


Establishing a Workflow 


Because you’re reading this book, I’m assuming you already appreciate the value of 
establishing a workflow for optimizing your digital images. I also assume you aren’t 
completely comfortable with the process you’re currently using. As you work your 
way through this book, that will change. 

As you begin creating a workflow that works for you, I strongly recommend 
making duplicate copies of a couple favorite images that could use some work, and 
going through the process of experimenting with the adjustments that will form the 
foundation of your workflow. Because they’re just copies of your images, you don’t 
have to worry about whether you produce a good final result, and you can focus on 
practicing the steps involved and figuring out what works best for you. 


Note: Although this chapter is about establishing a workflow for your images, you won't find details 
of a specific workflow here. That's because this entire book is about the workflow process, and by going 
through the book in its entirety, you'll learn what steps you need to include in your own workflow, and in 
what order you'll likely apply them. 


Determine Priorities 


Your priorities in optimizing your images probably reflect the topics covered in the 
beginning of this chapter. In particular, you probably want to ensure maximum quality 
in your images while maintaining efficiency with your workflow. However, you may 
also have other priorities for your images, which you’ll want to consider when fine- 
tuning your workflow. 


The first step in establishing a digital workflow is to think about what is impor- 
tant to you and how you prefer to work. Some of this relates to overall strategies. For 
example, I strongly recommend using adjustment layers or separate image layers for 
all adjustments. This approach will be emphasized throughout this book, with a layer- 
based method for every adjustment presented. Another aspect to consider is the general 
flow of your adjustments. Do you prefer to clean up dust and other blemishes before 
you get started, or would you rather move right into tonal adjustments first? This book 
will present recommendations on what order you should use to make your adjustments, 
and under which circumstances you should change that order. 

Of course, your priorities will depend in large part on the type of work you’re 
doing and the deadline under which you’re operating. For example, photojournalists 
often have speed as their utmost concern. For them, a workflow that focuses on meth- 
ods to speed up the process of preparing images is optimal. For a nature photographer 
producing large prints, quality is the greatest concern, even if that means taking consid- 
erably longer to process an image. For a given photographer, the optimal workflow 
may even vary based on the particular project. The key is to define a workflow that 
meets your typical production needs, but to remain flexible so you can revise your 
workflow based on changing needs. 

One suggestion that may help you determine the basic structure of your work- 
flow is to focus on solving the problem that requires the most significant adjustment 
first and work your way down from there (Figure 1.2). The specific problem you'd define 
as the greatest for a given image will obviously be different from one image to the next. 
Some images will have significant tonal problems because of an error in exposure. 
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Figure 1.2 For many digital images, the tonal adjustments tend to be the most significant required. Therefore, a typical workflow 
may include basic tonal adjustments as the first step. 
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Others will need major color correcting because of lighting issues or a problem with 
your white balance setting in the digital camera. For scans of older film, the biggest 
problem may be considerable dust or scratches on the original. In each case, there is a 
logical order to correcting the image based on prioritizing which problems are of great- 
est concern. 

The most serious problem for each image will vary; however, as you work on 
more and more images, you'll find that most tend to have a similar order of priorities 
for problems that need to be fixed. For example, with digital captures I usually find 
that the color is pretty accurate, so any tonal changes tend to be the most significant 
adjustments Ill make. For that reason, I usually find that it makes sense to start with 
broad tonal adjustments, then move on to broad color adjustments, and then move on 
to fine-tuning adjustments. 

All this talk about “problems” may lead you to believe that this book is all 
about working on your very worst images—or that I’m a terrible photographer! Keep 
in mind that the problems in an image may be minor. In many cases, you may open 
an image and feel that it really doesn’t need any significant changes. That is the ideal 
starting point, because such an image allows you to explore how you can make a great 
photo breathtaking, rather than trying to salvage a bad photo. Even when your original 
images look great, a proper workflow will help ensure that you produce the absolutely 
best results possible from every image. 


Focus on Results 


Although workflow is all about a process, the real purpose of that process is to create 
the final result (Figure 1.3). Photographers typically capture images because they want 
to produce beautiful prints or other output to share with as many viewers as possible. 
We want that final output to be impressive, both because of the content of the image 
and because of the quality of the final display. As such, it is important that you are 
thinking about the final result when you’re optimizing your images, as well as when 
you’re figuring out your workflow in the first place. 

We want to produce the best images possible, and a proper workflow will ensure 
you are able to maintain that quality throughout the process. However, you should also 
consider your intent for the final appearance of your images. How you want your images 
to look at the end of the process can determine the steps you take to adjust the images 
during that process. For example, if you are preparing an image for a brochure and 
need it to be a real attention-grabber, you might boost the saturation and kick up the 
contrast. The same image used for a restaurant menu might need to be toned down for 
a more subtle appearance. A general workflow will provide the flexibility to adjust the 
image either way, but the actual process may be different for each. 

As you think about the results you are trying to achieve, and the typical order 
of priorities in producing the best results, you’ll get a sense of how you might organize 
the process of optimizing your images. Give some thought to the order in which you 
should make your adjustments, and the factors that are particularly important to you 
when it comes to your images. As you think about these topics, you’ll start to get a 
sense of a workflow that will make sense for you and your images. 


Figure 1.3 For most photographers the ultimate result of their digital workflow is a high-quality print they are proud to 
display for all to see. 


Note: i'd be the last person to suggest you need to write your own manual on how to apply a work- 
flow to your images (especially because this book can guide you through the workflow process). However, 


ls 
it might make sense to write out the basic steps you feel are important as you develop your own work- BS 
flow. Also, be sure to see the appendix at the back of this book for a workflow guide you can use as you 
develop your own workflow. 


Maintain Flexibility 


Another important consideration for your workflow is flexibility. You want to be sure 
your workflow is making your image-optimization process more efficient, and that it 
allows you to change your mind about what you want the image to look like. 


A Flexible Attitude 

One aspect of maintaining flexibility in your workflow is a state of mind. It is impor- 
tant that you don’t get caught in the trap of always doing the same things to every 
image. Each image is unique and deserves to be optimized based on what you judge to 
be the best result for that particular image. I’ve known photographers who apply the 
same adjustments with the same settings in the same order to every single image. This 
robotic approach to image editing won’t demand too much of your time, but it also 
won’t ensure optimal image quality. Some images may be improved by the particular 
adjustments, while others may be harmed. 
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Even if you find that certain settings for some adjustments seem to work best for 
every image, keep in mind that the workflow you establish is a basic guideline for the 
general order in which you’ll perform your adjustments. Don’t think of your workflow 
as a rigid set of rules that dictate what steps should be taken and in what order. 

Even after you’ve established a workflow that helps you achieve exceptional 
results with your images, don’t be afraid to change things around for a particular image. 
Some images will have unique problems that need to be addressed early in the work- 
flow to maintain high quality. In other situations, you’ll simply want to depart from 
your typical workflow to produce a creative variation (Figure 1.4). Whatever the sit- 
uation, there are many good reasons to depart from your typical workflow to achieve 
certain goals. Treat your workflow as a guide for producing the best results with your 
typical images, but maintain the flexibility to change your process when you feel it will 
benefit the final result. 


Figure 1.4 Even if you're happy with the way an image has turned out, you may later decide you'd like to 


stretch the creative limits of that image. Maintaining flexibility with your workflow helps ensure you can 
always act on your creative ideas. 


Layer-Based Workflow 
Another aspect of maintaining flexibility is ensuring you’ll be able to change your mind 
and revise the adjustments you’ve made to an image without reducing the quality of the 
image or causing an excessive loss of detail. Using layers to optimize your images will 
ensure you always maintain this flexibility. 

I strongly advocate the use of layers for all adjustments to your images (Figure 1.5). 
The use of layers ensures that the original information in your image is always preserved, 
provides greater flexibility, and may improve the quality. Throughout this book you’ll find 
techniques for applying many adjustments, all performed with adjustment layers whenever 
possible. When an adjustment layer doesn’t provide the tools needed to achieve a particu- 
lar change, separate image layers with particular properties will be put to use. As a last 
resort, when the particular technique doesn’t lend itself to using an adjustment layer or 
empty image layer for the adjustment, a duplicate of the background image layer should 
be created for purposes of applying the change. 
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© [E] mage cleanup Figure 1.5 By using layers in your workflow, you'll maintain the flexibility to revise 


the adjustments you've made at any time without risking a loss of detail or quality 


in the image. 


By following this recommendation, you’ll ensure that the original image data 
contained in the background layer is maintained. The result is that you can always 
return to the image and remove particular adjustments, or fine-tune them if you’ve 
changed your mind about the adjustment itself. You may have experienced a situation 
where you’ve optimized an image, and then opened it at a later date only to wonder 
what you were thinking when you made the original adjustments. By working with 
layers, you can ensure that such situations don’t represent a need to compromise the 
overall quality of the image, but rather represent opportunities to make the image even 
better than it was the first time you worked on it. 


Note: I'll discuss more details of the benefits of adjustment layers in your workflow in Chapter 5, 
“Basic Tone and Color.” 


=- 
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Revising Your Workflow 


I think of a digital imaging workflow as a living entity. Not because I have some weird 
fascination with workflow, but because I realize that your typical workflow will change 
over time. You need to be comfortable revising your workflow to take advantage of 
new techniques you learn. 


Nothing Is Permanent 


A variety of factors may lead you to revise the way you work on your images. For one 
thing, as you learn new image-editing techniques, you may want to incorporate them 
into your workflow. As you read more books, take workshops, or just talk to others 
who are also involved in digital photography, you’ll discover new methods that provide 
more efficient ways to achieve similar results or ways to produce completely new varia- 
tions of your images. 

Because it is simply a guideline for general adjustments, a general workflow 
provides the flexibility to incorporate new methods into the process of optimizing your 
images. However, in many cases you may develop a very specific workflow that involves 
performing specific actions (with variable settings) in a specific order. To ensure you are 
always able to achieve the best results, be willing to revise your workflow to incorpo- 
rate new skills as you learn them. 

Another factor that can change your workflow is changes in software. With each 
new version of Photoshop, or with the release (or discovery) of new plug-ins and filters, 
you'll find ways to add efficiency and creativity to your normal workflow. 

The key is to be willing to revise your workflow when appropriate. If you learn 
a way to make your workflow more efficient or to provide even better results, by all 
means change your workflow to include such techniques. 


Evolving Requirements 


As you continue working with your images, you'll likely find that your own require- 
ments will evolve. I consider there to be two general categories for these changing 
requirements. 

The first category represents actual changes to the results you need to produce. 
For example, if you’ve been producing only ink-jet prints but now need to be able to 
prepare your images for offset press output, you may need to revise your workflow to 
be sure you’re producing the best results for that type of output. If you create a website 
to share your images, you may also need to alter your workflow to include steps for 
preparing smaller versions of the images as well as thumbnail representations. What- 
ever the reasons, you’ll likely find the requirements placed on your images change over 
time, and you’ll want to be sure your workflow is always ready to meet those demands. 

The second category has to do with the likelihood that your standards will get 
higher with time. If you’ve been working with digital imaging for any length of time, 
you can probably relate to this from your own experience. When the first photo ink-jet 


printers became available, most of us were thrilled with the quality they could provide. 
However, if you compare that early output to what today’s photo ink-jet printers are 
able to achieve, you’d consider those older models totally inadequate (Figure 1.6). 
What used to be considered excellent quality is now rated as garbage. As we see what 
is now possible, what used to be possible is no longer good enough. 


Figure 1.6 Today's photo ink-jet printers produce considerably better quality than those of just a 
few years ago. Similarly, your capabilities will improve with time, and you may want to revise your 
workflow over time so you always meet or exceed your own standards. 


Similarly, you’ll likely find that your own standards increase over time. As you 
become more skilled in the optimization of your images, you may open older images 
and wonder how you ever let yourself print them because you know you can do so 
much better today. As such, your developing skills in image optimization will call for 
revisions to your overall workflow. 

The workflow you use to optimize your images will continue to evolve over 
time. The most important thing is to actually implement a workflow so it can evolve. 
Evaluate your images, consider the adjustments that are necessary to achieve the results 
you desire, and think about a logical way to apply those adjustments that will provide 
an efficient way to produce consistently high-quality results. 

By taking the time to develop such a workflow, you’ll ensure that the process is 
working for you, rather than creating a situation where you are working hard but not 
producing the consistent quality you desire. With a proper workflow—as you'll find 
throughout the rest of this book—you’ll be able to unleash the great potential of the 
pixels in your images. 
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Download and Sort 


The real workflow for your digital photos starts 
before the images even reach your computer. Of 
course, I usually think about the digital work- 
flow as starting before I even press the shutter 
release button, but the actual workflow of opti- 
mizing your images starts with the process of 
downloading and sorting your images. Proper 
techniques ensure you'll safeguard your images 


and keep your growing collection organized. 


Chapter Contents 
Adobe Bridge 
Downloading Photos 
Sorting Images in Bridge 
Evaluating Images 
Printing Contact Sheets 
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Adobe Bridge 


Photoshop includes a tool called Adobe Bridge that enables you to perform a consider- 
able amount of image management (Figure 2.1). It is a photo browser that includes 
some great features for downloading, sorting, and organizing your images. While there 
are other tools out there from a variety of companies that enable you to perform many 
of these tasks, the fact that Bridge is included with Photoshop and provides all the 
basic features most photographers will need makes it a good solution. 


®* Seattle Zoo June 2005 


File Edit View Stacks Label Tools Window Help 
< > |B Seattle zoo dune 2005 x|% #oc\|s\a 
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Figure 2.1 Adobe Bridge, which is included with Photoshop, is a tool for managing your images. 


Bridge can be accessed from within Photoshop, but it is actually a separate 
application you can launch by itself, meaning you don’t need to have Photoshop run- 
ning in order to use Bridge. If you already have Photoshop running, you can launch 
Bridge by selecting File > Browse from the menu or by clicking the Go To Bridge but- 
ton 4> near the right end of the Options bar. 


Preferences 


Before you start working with Bridge, it is a good idea to set the preferences to make 
sure they are set the way you want them. To access the Preferences dialog, select Edit > 
Preferences from the menu in Bridge (Figure 2.2). 

On the left side of the Preferences dialog box is a list of the “pages” available in 
Preferences. To access options in a particular category, click the name of the page you 
want to access. 


Preferences 


General 

Appearance 

User Interface Brightness: Black ——3—————_ White. 
Image Backdrop: Black ——2——————_ White. 


Accent Color: | System x 


Behavior 


V] Double-Click Edits Camera Raw Settings in Bridge 


Number of Recent Items to Display: [10] 


Favorite Items 


Bridge Home My Computer 

Adobe Stock Photos Adobe Photographers Directory 
Version Cue Start Meeting 

Desktop Tim Grey's Documents 

[Z] My Pictures 


Reset All Warning Dialogs 


{ OK ] Cancel 


Figure 2.2 The Preferences dialog box contains a variety of settings that affect how 
Bridge operates. 


General 
The General page of the Preferences dialog box contains some basic settings that affect 
the appearance and behavior of Bridge. 

The first set of options on the General page relates to the colors used within 
Bridge. Sliders that allow you to adjust the brightness of the interface (sliding between 
Black and White) are provided. The User Interface Brightness affects the background 
color of the general interface areas (such as the background of the Folders panel), and 
the Image Backdrop slider affects the background color of all areas behind images 
(such as behind thumbnails and previews). The Accent Color dropdown allows you to 
set a color for selected items, including images, folders, or other items you’re able to 
select within Bridge. You can select a specific color from the list, or leave it at the 
default value of System to allow the color settings in your operating system to deter- 
mine this color. 

The first item in the Behavior section is a checkbox called Double-Click Edits 
Camera Raw Settings in Bridge. When this checkbox is selected, double-clicking on a 
RAW capture will not open (or switch to) Photoshop, but instead will simply bring up 
the Camera Raw dialog box. This allows you to adjust the conversion settings for the 
image without actually launching Photoshop, which can help speed up your workflow. 
This is helpful when you want to make adjustments to the RAW image but don’t actu- 
ally want to complete the workflow at the same time. The next time you open an image 
that has been adjusted in this manner, the settings you applied will be retained and used 
for the RAW conversion (unless you change those settings at that time). 
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The Number Of Recent Items To Display setting controls how many images will 
be shown on the list when you select File > Open Recent from the menu. This is a help- 
ful feature that allows you to quickly open recent files without needing to remember 
where they are. I find 10 is usually adequate, but you can set the value as high as 30 if 
you like. 

The Favorite Items section contains a series of checkboxes that determine what 
items will be listed in the Favorites panel in Bridge (I’ll talk more about this panel 
later). By default all items in this section are selected. You can tidy up the Favorites 
panel a bit by removing those you won’t use. 

The final item on the General page is a button that allows you to Reset All 
Warning Dialogs. As you work with Bridge, you’ll find warning dialog boxes that 
include a checkbox you can select so that particular warning won’t be displayed in 
the future. If you disable warning messages that you actually do want to see, you can 
click the Reset button. Keep in mind this will bring back all warning dialog boxes, 
even those you really don’t want to see (it isn’t possible to selectively enable specific 
warnings). 


Thumbnails 

The next page on the list at the left of the Preferences dialog box is Thumbnails 
(Figure 2.3). Click this option to view the various settings affecting the display of 
thumbnail images within Bridge. 


Preferences 


Thumbnails 

Performance and File Handling 
[7] Prefer Adobe Camera Raw for JPEG and TIFF Files 
When Creating Thumbnails Generate: 


© Quick Thumbnails 

O High Quality Thumbnails 

© Convert To High Quality When Previewed 
Do Not Process Files Larger Than: [200 _ | MB 


Previously cached files will not be affected by changes to these settings, These 
settings may only take effect after the cache has been purged, 


Details 
Additional Lines of Thumbnail Metadata 


Show: [Date Created 


Show: [Dimensions — 


Show: [Keywords 


Show: [size 


[¥) Show Tooltips 


Stacks 


Stack Playback Frame Rate: | 29.97 | x)| 


{ OK ] Cancel 


Figure 2.3 The Thumbnails page of the Preferences dialog box includes settings 
affecting the display of thumbnail images in Bridge. 


The first section of the Thumbnails page is Performance and File Handling. The 
Prefer Adobe Camera Raw For JPEG And TIFF Files option determines how JPEG and 
TIFF files will be opened. By selecting this option, you’ll be able to process these file 
types with Adobe Camera Raw, providing all the same adjustments for non-RAW images 
as you can for RAW. I like to keep this option selected because it provides more flexi- 
bility for JPEG and TIFF images, and it also creates a more consistent workflow for my 
images. I only apply modest adjustments to JPEG and TIFF images when using Camera 
Raw, saving the more detailed adjustments for adjustment layers in Photoshop. PI dis- 
cuss the use of Camera Raw in great detail in the next chapter. 

The next option allows you to determine how thumbnails will be generated. If 
you’re always in a hurry to see your images and aren’t too concerned about the quality 
of thumbnail images, you can select the first option, Quick Thumbnails. If quality is of 
paramount concern, even though it means more time will be required to create the 
thumbnails, you can choose High Quality Thumbnails. I use this option because I want 
to have the best image quality possible even for thumbnails, and because I don’t mind 
walking away from the computer for a little while to give Bridge time to build the 
thumbnails for me. The final option, Convert To High Quality When Previewed, is a 
compromise. It will generate quick thumbnails initially; however, when you actually 
view a preview image, the thumbnail will be updated to a high quality image. 

The last item in this section is a setting that allows you to specify a file size 
above which Bridge will not generate thumbnails. The default is 200MB, which is 
probably adequate for most photographers. As you can imagine, processing such large 
files requires considerable time and can slow Bridge down. Also, if you have a file that 
large, you probably already know which image it is, as most files won’t get that large 
for most photographers. Of course, if you generate a lot of large images and don’t 
mind the additional time required to generate thumbnails, you can increase this value. 

The Details section allows you to specify what information should be displayed 
with thumbnail images. To enable additional information, select one or more of the Show 
checkboxes (there are four available) and select the desired information you want from 
the dropdown to the right of the checkbox. Below these controls is a Show Tooltips 
checkbox. With this checkbox selected, a box with more details about the image will 
appear when you hold the mouse over an image for a moment. While this information 
can be helpful, I find the box a bit distracting, so I prefer to turn this option off and 
use the metadata panel to view additional details about the image. 

The final option on the Thumbnails page allows you to adjust the frame rate 
used to play the multiple images in an image stack. I leave this at the default value and 
adjust it from the context menu for stacks as needed. 


Metadata 

The Metadata page (Figure 2.4) contains a list of all metadata fields available in Bridge. 
It allows you to control which fields will be displayed on the Metadata panel. I don’t 
find a need to change the defaults; however, if there are extra fields you never refer- 
ence, or fields excluded by default that you want to see, you can change the checkbox 
setting for those fields. 
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Preferences 


Figure 2.4 The Metadata page allows you to determine which metadata fields will 
be available in Bridge. 


Labels 

The Labels page (Figure 2.5) allows you to change settings for the color labels you can 
apply to your images, which Pll talk about later in this chapter. The first option is a 
checkbox that determines whether you need to hold the Ctrl/Command key in order to 
assign a label to an image when using keyboard shortcuts for this purpose. I prefer to 
require this “extra” key in the keyboard shortcut to help make sure I apply labels only 
when I really mean to apply them. 


Preferences 


Figure 2.5 The Labels page allows you to change the text related to color labels. 


The text boxes below (associated with individual label colors) allow you to spec- 
ify a name for the label. Only the color actually gets associated with the image, but the 
text you type here will appear on the menu where you can select the label for specific 
images. It can, therefore, be helpful to assign values here based on the way you use 
labels, such as for specific priorities in your workflow or projects on which you are 
working. 


File Type Associations 

The File Type Associations page (Figure 2.6) allows you to specify which application 
should be used to open image types when you open them from Bridge. In most cases, I 
prefer to use the default settings that will open most image types in Photoshop. If an 
association gets changed, this is where you can fix it. Of course, if you want a particu- 
lar image type to open with a different application, you can set that here as well. 


Preferences 


File Type Association 


Alias (.pix) Adobe Photoshop C53 
ASP (.asp, .aspx) Explorer Settings 
Audio Interchange Format (.aif, .... Explorer Settings 
AVI (.avi) Windows Media Player 11.0 
Bitmap (.bmp, .rle, .dib) Adobe Photoshop C53 
Canon Camera Raw (.crw, .cr2) Adobe Photoshop C53 
Cineon (.cin, .sdpx, .dpx, .fido) Adobe Photoshop C53 
CompuServe GIF (.gif) Adobe Photoshop C53 
Desktop Color Separation (DCS) ... Adobe Photoshop C53 
Digital Negative (.dng) Adobe Photoshop C53 
Electric Image (.img, .ei, .eiz, .eizz) Adobe Photoshop C53 
Encapsulated PostScript (.eps, .ai... Explorer Settings 
Epson Camera Raw (.erf) Adobe Photoshop C53 
Foveon Camera Raw (.x3f) Adobe Photoshop C53 
Fujifilm Camera Raw (.raf) Adobe Photoshop C53 
HTML (.htm, .html) Explorer Settings 
Illustrator (.ai, .ait) Explorer Settings 
JPEG (.jpg, .jpeg, jpe) Adobe Photoshop C53 
JPEG 2000 (.jpf, .jpx, .jp2, .jpc, .j.... Adobe Photoshop C53 
Kodak Camera Raw (.dcr, kdc) Adobe Photoshop C53 
Leaf Camera Raw (.mos) Adobe Photoshop C53 
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Hide Undefined File Associations Reset to Default Associations 
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Figure 2.6 The File Type Associations page allows you to specify which application 
should be used to open files supported by Bridge. 


To change the association for a given file type, simply find it on the list and click 
the dropdown to the right of that file type. From the list, you can choose an application 
to use, or you can click Browse so you can navigate to a particular application and 
select it. 

A checkbox at the bottom of this page allows you to Hide Undefined File Asso- 
ciations, meaning file types that have the association set to None won’t be shown on 
the list. You can also reset the associations back to their default values by clicking the 
button at the bottom of the page. 


Note: The Inspector page is only applicable to the use of Version Cue, which allows you to manage 
multiple versions of an image in a workgroup environment and is, therefore, beyond the scope of this book. 
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Startup Scripts 

When Bridge is launched, there are a variety of scripts that get run automatically. Dis- 
abling the ones you don’t need can improve performance, and you can determine which 
ones will run on the Startup Scripts page (Figure 2.7). To disable a script, clear its check- 
box. For example, I usually disable Adobe Device Central CS3 (because I don’t create 
content to be displayed on mobile devices), Adobe Version Cue (because I don’t work in 
a workgroup environment), Start Meeting (also because I don’t work in a workgroup 
environment), and VersionCueSDKLoader (because I don’t work with Version Cue). 


Preferences 


Startup Scripts 
Select scripts to run automatically on application startup: 


Adobe Bridge 
This script enables other applications to communicate with Adobe Bridge. 
Adobe Device Central CS3 


This script enables other applications to communicate with Adobe Device 
Central. 


Adobe Photoshop CS3 


This script enables other applications to communicate with Adobe Photoshop 
c53. 
Adobe Stock Photos 
This script enables other applications to communicate with Adobe Stock Photos 
Adobe Version Cue 
Enable Version Cue in Bridge and C53 applications 
Photoshop Services 
From the Tools menu you can access online services such as printing photos, 
PhotoStamps, photo books, calendars, greeting cards as well as online sharing 
and backup. (Some services may not be available in all geographical regions). 
Start Meeting 
This script enables users to launch an Acrobat Connect meeting From within 
Bridge. 
VersionCueSDKLoader 


Turning off scripts you do not use may improve application peformance. Changes 
will take effect the next time the application is launched, 


Reveal Scripts in Explorer 
{ OK ] Cancel 


Figure 2.7 The Startup Scripts page allows you to specify which scripts will launch 
when you start Bridge. 


Advanced 

The first section of the Advanced page (Figure 2.8) is Miscellaneous, which contains 
two checkboxes. The first allows you to Enable Color Management in Bridge, which I 
strongly recommend enabling. Color management is a critical component in a work- 
flow, helping to ensure accurate color throughout the process. 


Notes For more information about color management, see my book Color Confidence (second edition, 
Sybex, 2007). 


The other checkbox on the Advanced page is Use Software Rendering. Selecting 
this checkbox will disable hardware acceleration for image rendering. Hardware accel- 
eration is considerably faster, so I don’t recommend selecting this checkbox unless you 
are experiencing problems you think may be related to hardware acceleration (such as 
frequent crashes). 


Preferences 


Advanced 
Miscellaneous 
7] Enable Color Management in Bridge 


[Use Software Rendering 


Disables hardware acceleration for the Preview panel and the Slideshow, Changes 
will take effect the next time the application is launched. 


International 


Language: | English ~ 


Keyboard: | English mi 


Changes to the language settings will take effect the next time the application is 
launched. 


Cache 
C Automatically Export Caches To Folders When Possible 


Cache Location: 


C:\Documents and Settings...\Adobe\Bridge CS3\Cache\, 
Purge All Cached Thumbnails 


{ OK ] Cancel 


Figure 2.8 The Advanced page includes a variety of advanced settings for Bridge. 


Note: The Meetings page is applicable only to workgroup environments and is, therefore, beyond the 
scope of this book. The Adobe Stock Photos page relates to settings for searching for images from the 
Adobe stock photography service and, therefore, is not likely to be used by readers of this book who pro- 
duce their own imagery. 


Downloading Photos 


Once you’ve thought about how you want to approach your image downloading, 
you’re ready to start the actual process of downloading your images. Photoshop CS3 
now includes the Adobe Photo Downloader utility, which makes it easy to download 
your images with great flexibility and control. 


Adobe Photo Downloader 


Photoshop CS3 includes the Adobe Photo Downloader as part of the Bridge browser. It 
provides a user-friendly method for downloading photos from your digital camera or 
media cards in a card reader 

To get started with the Adobe Photo Downloader, launch Bridge and select File > 
Get Photos From Camera from the menu. This will bring up the Photo Downloader 
dialog box (Figure 2.9). Photo Downloader will automatically look for a device as a 
source of photos on your computer. If it finds one, it will set that as the source and 
indicate how many images are there for download. It will then display the number of 
images, total size, and date range (based on capture date) of the images on that source. 
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If the source is not selected automatically, you can choose it from the dropdown, and if 
it isn’t listed on the dropdown, you can choose “< Refresh List >” to update the list of 
sources. 


Ti Adobe Bridge CS3 - Photo Downloader 


Source 


Get Photos from: 

[H:\<LEXAR MEDIA > 

133 Files Selected - 873,3MB 
A 01/19/2007 


Import Settings 


Location: G:\,..\Joshua Tree - February 2007 Browse... 


Create Subfolder(s); | Custom Name 


[Joshua Tree - February 2007 


Rename Files: Do not rename files 


Example; _MG_3228.CR2 
Preserve Current Filename in XMP 


Open Adobe Bridge 


[_] Convert To DNG 


v] Save Copies to: 


C:\... \My Pictures: 


Figure 2.9 Photo Downloader 


enables you to copy images 


Advanced Dialog 


from your digital media cards. 


The Import Settings section of the dialog contains a variety of settings that allow 
you to specify where you’d like the photos copied and how you’d like them to be 
processed. The first option is the Location where you’d like to have the photos copied. 
Click the Browse button to bring up the Browse For Folder dialog box and select (or 
create) a folder to serve as the primary location for your photos. I strongly recommend 
that this location be the top-level folder where you store your photos. For example, if 
you have a “Photos” folder on your hard drive or you store all images on an external 
hard drive, set that location here. 

The next option allows you to create subfolders. At first you might think you 
really don’t want to create subfolders because you want to keep all images from a 
given photo shoot in a single folder. However, keep in mind that I suggested setting 
the Location to the top-level folder that contains all the subfolders with your photos. 
Therefore, I actually use the Create Subfolders option to create the folder that will 
contain all images from the photo shoot I’m downloading. I select the Custom Name 
option from the dropdown, which enables a text box where you can enter a name for 
the shoot, which will be used as the folder name. You can also select one of the options 
for creating subfolders based on the date. 

The next set of controls allows you to rename the files you are downloading. 
There are a variety of options available from the dropdown based on a combination of 
dates (today’s date or the date the images were captured) and custom text. There is also 
an option to use the same name as the folder you created above. If you select an option 
that includes a Custom Name, the text box below will be enabled so you can type a 
value. This can be helpful for effectively building keywords into the filenames you use 


for your images. To the right of the text box where you enter a custom name is a box for 
the sequence number. The default is one; however, if you are adding images with a file- 
name structure that matches one you’ve used previously, you can set the value to a 
higher number as needed. 

The checkbox below the renaming controls allows you to preserve the original 
filename in the XMP metadata, so you can always determine what the original filename 
from the camera was. 

The next checkbox is Open Adobe Bridge. If this checkbox is selected, when 
the download is complete, Bridge will be launched so you can browse those images 
immediately. 

The Convert To DNG checkbox allows you to save your images in the Digital 
Negative (DNG) format as part of the download process. This option is preferred by 
many photographers who are concerned about being able to access their proprietary 
RAW file formats in the future and want to save them in a publicly documented file 
format. If you select this checkbox, a settings button to the right becomes enabled. 
Clicking that button will bring up the DNG Conversion Settings dialog box, where 
you can change how the DNG files are created. 

The final checkbox is “Save Copies To,” and it will create a backup copy of 
your images during the download process. I particularly recommend taking advantage 
of this option if you’re traveling away from your primary location and, therefore, aren’t 
able to include these new images in your normal backup process right away. Even if 
you do have a good backup process that these images will be part of, it is a good idea 
to copy them to an additional location (such as an external hard drive) during down- 
load to help safeguard your images. When you select this checkbox, a Browse button 
becomes enabled so you can specify the location where you want the copies stored. 

When you click the Advanced Dialog button, the Photo Downloader dialog 
box will expand to a much larger dialog box including thumbnails and other fields 
(Figure 2.10). Below the Advanced Options settings (the three checkboxes after the 
renaming controls) will be added an Apply Metadata section. The dropdown at the 
top of this section allows you to select a metadata template to use. If you use the 
Tools > Create Metadata Template option in Bridge to create a template with infor- 
mation you want applied to all images, the template will appear on this list. You’ll 
always have the None (don’t apply any metadata) and Basic Metadata options. With 
the Basic Metadata option selected, Author and Copyright fields will be shown below. 
You can enter information here, and that information will be applied to the metadata 
of all images as they are downloaded. 

The remaining area of the enlarged dialog box is filled with thumbnails of the 
images on the source media. Besides providing an opportunity to review the images 
that are being downloaded (which is helpful for confirming you’re downloading from 
the correct card, for example), it also allows you to exclude images from the download 
if desired. My recommendation is to include all images in the download so you can 
begin the process of copying the images to your computer, leaving the sorting process 
for later. 
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© Adobe Bridge CS3 - Photo Downloader 


Source Save Options 
Get Photos from: [H:\<LEXAR MEDIA> Location: 
133 Files Displayed (133 Selected - 873.3MB); 01/18/2007 i Gr\.,.\Joshua Tree - February 2007 [ Browse... ] 
Create Subfolder(s); 
Custom Name 


Joshua Tree - February 2007 
Rename Files: 
| Do not rename files 


Example: _MG_3228,CR2 
Preserve Current Filename in XMP 


~ Advanced Options 
7] Open Adobe Bridge 


Convert To DNG Settings... 


v] Save Copies to; 
Cs}... \My Pictures: 


~ Apply Metadata 
Template to Use: 


[Tim Grey 
Copyright: 
b 2007 Tim Grey www.timgrey.com 


Check àll 2 UnCheck All 


Standard Dialog Get Photos 


Figure 2.10 The Advanced Dialog button enlarges the Photo Downloader dialog box to include more options, including 
thumbnail views of all images being downloaded. 


Once you’ve established all the settings you prefer, click Get Photos to start the 
download process. A dialog box will appear to show you the progress of the download 
(Figure 2.11). When the download is complete, if you selected the option to open 
Adobe Bridge, it will be launched and the folder you downloaded images into will be 
shown. It is a good idea at this point to browse the folder to make sure all images you 
expected were successfully downloaded. 


& Copying - 18% Completed 


From: H:\<LEXAR MEDIA> 
To; G:\Photos\Joshua Tree - February 2007 
f 


File 25 of 133; Copying File... 


Figure 2.11 A progress dialog box is displayed as images 


are being downloaded with Photo Downloader. 


Note: You might have noticed there is no option in the Photo Downloader to delete the images from 
your digital media card after download. I see that as a good thing, as | don’t recommend deleting until you've 
confirmed a successful download, and then by reformatting the card in your camera, as discussed later. 


Reformatting Digital Media 


After you have copied all images from your digital media cards and confirmed that all 
have been copied safely, you’re ready to clear the card so it will be ready for your next 
photo shoot. Just be sure to safely eject the card or camera within your operating sys- 


tem to avoid potential data problems. I strongly recommend reformatting the cards in 

your camera rather than deleting or formatting within your operating system. The latter 
could cause the card to be unusable by the camera until it is reformatted in the camera 
because of differences in the file system being used. The format option can be accessed 
from the menu on the LCD display for most cameras. 


Note: Reformatting your media card in the camera both erases the images on the card and re-initial- 
izes it to help avoid read and write problems. 


Formatting the card in the camera erases the images as part of the process, and 
it is generally faster than any of the other methods for deleting all images from the 
card. It also re-initializes the card with a new “table of contents.” Doing so helps pre- 
vent accumulated corruption of the card’s file system, helping to ensure you won’t 
experience any read or write problems in the future. 


Note: Because the media card serves as an effective backup of the images you downloaded from it, 
you may want to wait to reformat the card until just before you need it, so you can recover images from it 
if they are accidentally deleted from your computer. This risk also reinforces the benefit of creating an 
archival copy of all images immediately after downloading them. 


Sorting Images in Bridge 


Getting your digital images onto your computer is certainly a start. But as you’ve prob- 
ably noticed, those images seem to accumulate quickly, and keeping them organized 
can be a bit of a chore, especially if you have a backlog of images stored in many fold- 
ers. When you download your latest images, chances are you want to get started right 
away working with them. The first step, of course, is to figure out what you have and 
which images you’d like to start optimizing first. 


Light Table Analogy 


Most (though certainly not all) photographers who are now capturing images with a 
digital camera started off with film photography. For those who used slide film, the 
concept of a light table sorting method is quite clear, and so this has been used count- 
less times as an analogy for sorting digital images. 

With slides, the basic process of sorting involved laying out the slides on a light 
table, starting with an overall review to delete obviously bad images, and then getting 
a closer look with a loupe to further evaluate those that remained (Figure 2.12). In 
the process, slides could be grouped based on criteria such as favorites, subject matter, 
model, or other factors. This allowed the photographer to get organized while working 
to slim down the number of images. A similar process works quite well when sorting 
digital images. 
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Figure 2.12 A light table provides a good analogy for the process of sorting digital images. 


Sorting Strategy 


Before you start sorting your images, you’ll want to consider a basic strategy for doing 
so. This will help you work more efficiently, and it will help prevent you from feeling 
overwhelmed when you have a large number of images to process. I recommend using 
the following steps as you sort through your images: 

1. Rotate Verticals: Images captured vertically will appear sideways, making them a 
little more difficult to evaluate. Rotating them to their proper orientation allows 
you to review the images as they should appear, without tilting your head or 
imagining how they will look when rotated. 


Note: Some of the latest digital cameras include a sensor to determine when you are capturing an 
image in the vertical orientation, and automatically flag those images for rotation. Bridge (among other 
software) will read this flag in the metadata and automatically rotate the image when you open it or view 
the thumbnail. This eliminates the step of rotating verticals, as it will be done automatically for you. 


2. Discard Bad Images: Part of sorting through the best images is getting rid of those 
you know you'll never use. It can sometimes be difficult to get rid of images that 
didn’t turn out well; however, if you want to get better organized, you’ll have to 
take a serious look at the images and decide which you really don’t need. I 
generally recommend going through a two-step process for discarding images, 
removing the obviously bad images in a first pass and then taking a closer look 
as you delete images with greater scrutiny. PII discuss this approach later in this 
chapter. 

3. Select Keepers: After you have narrowed the images down to those you definitely 
want to keep, start deciding which images you’ll want to work with for a partic- 
ular project or simply to print or share with others. You can do this by moving 
your favorite images into a particular folder, or simply labeling or rating them in 
much the same way film photographers have marked slides in pages by using a 
grease pencil. 

4. Organize Images: You’ll want to start organizing the images you’re keeping so 
you'll be better able to locate just the right image whenever you need it. At a 
basic level, this can mean moving images into categorized folders or renaming 
the files. More involved strategies can utilize specialized image-management soft- 
ware to provide a higher level of organization, or updating metadata to reflect 
image details that you want to be able to search on later. 


Workspace Setup 


With a plan for sorting through your images, you probably feel much more confident 
about your ability to sort quickly and efficiently. Bridge provides an effective way to 
perform this task, but the default workspace doesn’t provide an ideal setup for brows- 
ing your images. Fortunately, a better workspace is just a couple mouse-clicks away. 

If you select Window > Workspace from the menu, you'll see a variety of options 
for different workspaces: Light Table, File Navigator, Metadata Focus, Horizontal 
Filmstrip, and Vertical Filmstrip. Select each of them in turn to get a sense of what each 
has to offer. You'll likely find one or two that are particularly good in specific situa- 
tions. For example, I tend to use File Navigator first to locate the folder containing the 
images I want to review. Then I’ll switch to Light Table workspace to get an overview 
of the images. Finally, Pll use the Vertical Filmstrip workspace to review the images in 
more detail (Figure 2.13). 
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Figure 2.13 | use the File Navigator (top), Light Table (middle), and Vertical Filmstrip 
(bottom) workspaces most often when working with images. 


Bridge provides three shortcut buttons at the bottom-right corner of the window 
to make it fast and easy to switch between workspaces. To set these buttons to the spe- 
cific workspaces you use, click and hold your mouse on the button for a moment and 
choose the desired option. For example, I set the first button to File Navigator, second 
to Light Table, and third to Vertical Filmstrip. Once you’ve set the buttons as desired, 
simply click the appropriate button to switch to the desired workspace. 


Light Table 
For the first pass of sorting, when you want to get an overall look at the images and 
start deleting the obviously bad ones, I recommend using the Light Table view. 

While you’re in this view, you can get an overview of the images and a better 
sense of exactly what you captured. This is a good opportunity to start thinking about 
which subjects or particular types of images within the current collection seem to have 
the most potential. This is also an excellent opportunity to rotate your verticals so they 
appear with the proper orientation, if Bridge didn’t automatically rotate them (which 
requires that your digital camera support this feature). To rotate images, simply select 
them and click the appropriate rotation button at the top of the Bridge window (these 
buttons have circular arrows indicating the direction of rotation). 


Note: When you rotate an image in Bridge, only the thumbnail preview is rotated. The actual image 
isn't rotated until you open it. 


You'll also notice at this stage that some images stand out as having particularly 
bad exposures or other problems that make them candidates for immediate deletion. 
To remove those images, simply select them and click the trash can button at the top of 
the Bridge window, press the Delete or Backspace key on your keyboard, or right-click 
the image and choose Delete from the contextual menu that appears. If you aren’t sure 
whether an image should be deleted just by looking at the thumbnail, don’t delete it yet, 
as you'll have an opportunity to do a more detailed review later. This first stage is a 
rough edit designed to clean out the collection of images you don’t want to waste time 


scrutinizing. 


Filmstrip View and the Loupe 

After you’ve taken an overall look at the images, rotated as needed, and deleted those 
that you can tell shouldn’t be kept just by looking at the thumbnails, you’re ready to 
start taking a closer look and figuring out which should be deleted and which should 
be included in a particular project or otherwise put to use to share with others. For 
this type of review, I utilize the Horizontal Filmstrip or Vertical Filmstrip view. 

Instead of using your mouse to click the images that you want to view in more 
detail, I recommend taking a close look at all of the images in your collection. Click the 
first image on the list (scroll to the top of the list if necessary) and then use the arrow 
keys on your keyboard to navigate through the images. As you move through the thumb- 
nails, the preview will update based on the currently active image. This gives you a much 
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better idea of the overall composition, exposure accuracy, and image quality, so you 
can decide whether the image should be deleted or kept. You can also start to get a 
better idea of which images deserve more attention as you sort through them. 


Note: Ifyou select multiple images in Bridge, all of the selected images will appear in the Preview pane, 
providing a great way of comparing images. 


To get an even better sense of the sharpness or other fine-details in the image, 
you can use the loupe feature. When viewing the image in the Preview panel, you'll 
notice the mouse pointer is a magnifying glass. Simply click the area of the image you 
want a closer look at, and a loupe view will appear showing that portion of the image 
at 100% actual pixel size (Figure 2.14). You can click and drag this view around to get 
a closer look at different areas of your image. 


Note: Ifyou find multiple images that are similar, you can put them into a“stack” to help tidy up the 
image display. Simply select the group of images, right-click, and choose Stack > Group as Stack from the 
menu. This will group the images together into a single "stack". You can unstack the images by right-clicking 
and selecting Stack > Ungroup from Stack. 


Figure 2.14 The loupe view 
allows you to get a closer look 
at specific areas of your image 
in the Preview panel. 


Labels 


As you sort through your images, deleting those you know you don’t want to keep, 
you'll start getting an idea of which images you like the best, which you want to include 
in a particular project, or which you’d like to make a print of as soon as possible. Try- 
ing to remember which images are your favorites can be a challenge if you’re working 
with a large number of images at once. The labeling feature in Bridge enables you to 
mark images with a colored label and then filter the display to show only the images 
that are labeled, or only those labeled with a specific color. 

To label an image, you simply select it and select Label and then the desired 
color from the menu, or you can right-click on the image and choose a color from the 
Label menu option. You can also use a keyboard shortcut to label images with some of 
the key colors by holding Ctrl/Command and then pressing a number: 6 for red, 7 for 
yellow, 8 for green, and 9 for blue. You can turn off the label by selecting No Label 
from the Label menu. 


Note: If you changed the text associated with the label colors in Preferences, those values will be 
shown instead of the color name on the menus used for applying a label. 


When you label an image, a colored bar appears below the thumbnail (Figure 2.15). 


This allows you to see at a glance which images you decided were the best based on 
your review criteria, and you can use the available colors to mark images as being 
flagged for a particular project or by a particular person. 


Figure 2.15 When you label an image, a colored 


_MG_3275,CR2 


bar appears below the thumbnail display. 


Of course, just seeing a colored bar below the thumbnail image doesn’t quite 
provide you with a powerful way to review your decisions about the images. However, 
Bridge provides some additional options to make greater use of the labeling feature 
(among other metadata applied to the images) through the Filter panel. This panel is 
included in the Horizontal Filmstrip and Vertical Filmstrip workspaces. It can also be 
accessed at any time by selecting Window > Filter Panel from the menu. 

The Filter panel allows you to click on various image attributes (based on the 
metadata in the images) to filter the images. You can also sort by various attributes 
with the dropdown at the top-right, and change the sorting between ascending and 
descending with a button to the right of that dropdown. In the case of labels, for 
example, you can click on any of the listed label options (only labels that have actually 
been assigned to images will be displayed) or the No Label option, so images won’t be 
filtered by label. 
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Note: Often you'll find that when sorting through a large collection of images, you end up labeling 
very similar images that didn’t show up near each other in the list of images because of the order in 
which they were captured. This is one of the great things about labeling images because you can identify 
favorites but then further evaluate that group to determine which images will make the final cut. 


If labeling images seems remarkably simple, that’s because it is. This simplicity is 
part of what makes the feature so elegant. You can quickly shift back and forth between 
similar images, for example, until you decide which is best. Then label one file so you'll 
know it was your favorite, and you won’t need to scrutinize that pair again. You can 
also use this to sort through images and mark the ones you’d like to utilize for a partic- 
ular project. 


Rating 


Labeling allows you to mark images as being selected, and it even enables you to apply 
some more sophisticated organizing by using different colors for different purposes. 
However, it doesn’t provide a solution that allows you to easily rate the quality or 
appeal of your images. The Rating option allows you to do exactly that, assigning a 
value of one to five stars to your images, much like you might rate a movie. 

Rating works similarly to labeling but utilizes a star system rather than color 
codes. To assign a rating, simply select the image (or images) and move your mouse 
over the row of five dots below the thumbnail (this is the same location where the col- 
ored label will appear if you’ve assigned one to the images). The dots represent the pos- 
sible star ratings, so click on the first to rate one star, the second to rate two stars, and 
so on (Figure 2.16). If you have multiple images selected when you click, the rating will 
be updated to the same value for all of the selected images. You can also remove a rat- 
ing by clicking to the left of the row of dots. 


BR 


wwwx Figure 2.16 When you click in the rating area for a thumb- 
_MG_3229,CR2 


nail image, a star rating will be applied and displayed. 


Notes You can hold the Ctrl/Command key and press a number between zero (0) and five (5) to 
assign a rating to the selected image or images. 


When you have assigned a rank to all images that you are considering for your 
current project, you can sort the images by rating by choosing View > Sort > By Rating. 
This will cause the images to be sorted by rating, from fewest stars to most stars 
(Figure 2.17). 
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Figure 2.17 Sorting images by rating allows you to sort them in order of priority based on the star rank you have assigned to 
each image. 


Note: You can also change the sorting of images from the Filter panel, as discussed earlier in this 
chapter. 


The rating option in Bridge is a helpful tool for sorting and categorizing images 
based on how much you like them, making it a great way to filter out your favorite 
images. 


Note: | actually only use the four and five star ratings for my images, on the assumption that any 
image that would get a lower rating isn’t an image I'd use in a project. 


Evaluating Images 


Although Bridge is an excellent tool for sorting and organizing your images, it doesn’t 
offer the full-zoom review you may want to utilize when making a critical analysis to 
decide whether an image is worth the effort of putting through your full optimization 
workflow. To perform the best evaluation, you’ll want to open the image in Photoshop 
and use the many tools for navigation and evaluation to review it. 
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The various tools for navigation allow you to zoom in and out and move your 
view around to look at various areas within the image. There are many options, and 
which works best will depend on how you prefer to work and the particular situation. 
I recommend getting familiar with all the available options so you can navigate quickly 
and easily for the most efficient evaluation possible. These skills will also help you 
throughout the image-optimization workflow. 

When you open an image, Photoshop will determine the zoom percentage so 
that it can display the entire image. This is a perfect feature to allow you to perform 
an overall evaluation of the image before taking a closer look. How do you like the 
composition? Do the tonal range and exposure seem appropriate? Is the color accurate? 
Do you like the image? Are the problems you notice something you can fix easily with 
minor adjustments in Photoshop? 

After you’ve evaluated the overall image, it is time to take a closer look at vari- 
ous areas of the image and make a more critical evaluation. The navigation tools will 
allow you to perform just that sort of review. 


Zoom Tool 


The Zoom tool is the most basic of navigation tools, but it does include some hidden 
features that can be very helpful. To select the Zoom tool, click its icon (it looks like a 
magnifying glass) on the Tools palette or press Z on your keyboard. 

In the most basic use, after selecting the Zoom tool, you click anywhere in your 
image to zoom in by one preset percentage level. When you do so, not only will the image 
be enlarged on the screen, but the point you clicked will become the center of the new 
display. If you need to zoom out, you can select the minus option on the Options bar 
or simply hold down the Alt/Option key while you click. When zooming out, the same 
basic behavior occurs in reverse. The image will zoom out by one level, and the area 
you clicked on will become the center of the new display. 

The capability provides a good way to perform basic zooming on your image. 
However, the Zoom tool also offers one special capability that makes it incredibly pow- 
erful. If you click and drag with the Zoom tool, you’ll create a marquee (dashed box) 
on your image. When you release the mouse, the area you dragged the box around will 
be zoomed to fill the document window (Figure 2.18). This is an excellent way to zoom 
in on a particular area of your image to give it a closer look. 

Another handy hidden feature of the Zoom tool is the ability to quickly go to 
a 100% view of your image, which is an excellent way to evaluate sharpness and 
look for small problems such as dust spots within the image. To quickly return the 
zoom percentage to 100%, simply double-click the Zoom tool’s icon on the Tools 
palette. 


Figure 2.18 Dragging with the Zoom tool defines the area at which you want to take a closer look. (Note the zoom percentage in 
the title bars.) 
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Evaluating Sharpness 


Determining whether an image is critically sharp is a major aspect of the image review process 
that leads up to the actual optimization workflow. Many photographers have a difficult time evalu- 
ating the sharpness of a digital image displayed on their monitor, especially those who have spent 
many years evaluating the sharpness of images on film by utilizing a high-powered loupe. 


The first step to evaluating sharpness for a given image is to view it at 100% magnification 

(or Actual Pixels). To do this, you can use the Zoom tool or the keyboard shortcut Ctrl+-Alt-+0/ 
Command+Option+0. At this magnification, 1 image pixel is represented by 1 monitor pixel. As 
a result, you are seeing all of the actual pixels within the image for the area that can be seen on 
the monitor. If you don’t have the display set to 100% magnification, the monitor is either using 
more than 1 pixel to represent each pixel in the image (if the zoom percentage is higher than 
100%) or is not showing all pixels for a given area within the image (if the zoom percentage is 
lower than 100%). 


After you are viewing the image at 100% magnification, look to see whether the edges within the 
subject matter of the image have good contrast. This is the key attribute of an image with crisp 
focus. Learning to see what a sharp image looks like on a monitor display takes some practice, and 
the only way to accumulate that practice is to evaluate a large number of images. 


Besides simply reviewing the images on your monitor, it can be helpful to first make prints of some 
of your images, and then compare the printed image (where you'll have an easier time evaluating 
sharpness) to the image on the monitor at 100% magnification. Comparing these images will give 
you a better idea of how the monitor display translates into actual image sharpness. 


Hand Tool 


The Hand tool provides a way to navigate around your image when the magnification 
is higher than 100% and it spills over the document window. You can think of this tool 
as behaving the way your own hand would if you were evaluating a large print on a 
table. Instead of moving your head around to look at different areas of the image, you 
can simply move the print with your hand. This behavior is mimicked with the Hand 
tool. You can activate the Hand tool by clicking its icon in the Tools palette or by 
pressing H on your keyboard. 

With the Hand tool active, you can move around within your image by clicking 
and dragging on the image. The image will move in the direction you drag, with the 
display being updated in real time so you can watch the image slide around as you 
move the mouse. 


vie Note: The Hand tool can’t move your image around if the image is zoomed out to the extent that you 
can see the entire image at once. 


Another handy trick is to use the Hand tool to quickly display your image at a 
magnification that allows it to fit within the space available without being obstructed 
by the palettes (if they are docked to the side of the screen) or to fill the screen display 
area (if they are not), resizing the image window if necessary. To do so, double-click 
the Hand tool in the Tools palette. This is a great way to quickly get an overview of the 
image for evaluating overall composition, tonality, and color. 


Navigator Palette 


The Navigator palette consolidates many of the features of the Zoom and Hand tools 
into a single package, and it provides an efficient method for navigating around your 
image to evaluate various portions of it. If the Navigator palette isn’t visible, choose 
Window > Navigator from the menu to make it active. 

The Navigator palette provides a thumbnail preview of the currently active 
image (Figure 2.19). A red box indicates which portion of the image is being viewed in 
the document window so you always have a sense of what portion of the image you 
are looking at. The bottom-left corner of the palette includes a zoom percentage indica- 
tor for reference. 


-x 


{ Navigator x [Histogram linfo | ~ 


Figure 2.19 The Navigator palette incorporates the basic features 


of the Zoom and Hand tools into one convenient window, provid- 


uessa —9— a ing an efficient way to navigate around your image. 


The zooming features of the Navigator palette are utilized primarily with the 
slider in the bottom-right corner of the palette window. The “little mountains” button 
to the left of the slider allows you to zoom out by one preset percentage level each time 
you click it, similar to Alt+clicking/Option+clicking your image with the Zoom tool. 
The “big mountains” button to the right of the slider allows you to zoom in by one 
preset percentage level. You can exercise greater control over the zooming process by 
adjusting the slider left (to zoom out) or right (to zoom in). 

Within the thumbnail display for your image, the red box serves not only as an 
indicator of which area of the image is currently being viewed, but also as a way to 
change the view of the image to look at a different area. If you drag the boxed area 
around within the thumbnail display, the document display will change in real time to 
reflect the area defined by the box. This is similar to the use of the Hand tool for navi- 
gating around your image. 


Note: You can't move the red box in the Navigator palette if the entire image is currently visible. 
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Besides dragging the red box within the Navigator palette, you can also point 
your mouse to a particular area of the thumbnail and click to center the red box on that 
spot. This is a great method to use when you want to spot-check various portions of the 
image. For example, if you’re trying to evaluate critical sharpness, you may want to 
check various areas of the subject and even areas at various distances from the camera 
to see the effect of depth of field. By simply clicking on various points in the thumbnail 
of the Navigator palette, you can check multiple areas of the image quickly and easily. 

One last trick in the Navigator palette allows you to reproduce the effect of 
drawing a marquee on your image with the Zoom tool, so you can quickly fill the 
screen with a particular portion of your image. To do so, hold the Ctrl/Command key 
and click and drag within the thumbnail display of the Navigator palette to draw a box 
over the area you want to view. When you release the mouse button, the image will 
automatically be zoomed and repositioned so the area you drew the box around fills 
the available space. 

The Navigator packs a lot of power into a small palette window and represents 
an excellent way to navigate around your image as you evaluate it before embarking on 
your optimization workflow. Getting comfortable with using the Navigator palette will 
make this process go much more smoothly, and it will give you the sense of being able 
to look at any portion of your image as needed almost instantly. 


Keyboard Shortcuts 


For those who love using keyboard shortcuts to speed up their workflow, there are a 
variety of options for navigating around your images during the evaluation process (as 
well as during your actual optimization workflow). If you tend to keep one hand on 
the keyboard as you work, this may be your preferred way to navigate. Even if you 
prefer to use the mouse as much as possible, remembering a few of these keyboard 
shortcuts can help improve your workflow by adding to your arsenal of tricks for 
working with your images. Table 2.1 lists the most common navigational shortcuts. 


Table 2.1 Keyboard Shortcuts for Image Navigation 


Windows Shortcut Macintosh Shortcut Action 

H H Activates the Hand tool 

Z Z Activates the Zoom tool 

Ctrl++ Command++ Zooms in 

Ctrl+— Command+— Zooms out 

Ctrl+0 Command+0 Zooms document window to fit on screen 

Ctrl+Alt+0 Command-+ Option-+0 Zooms to 100% magnification (Actual Pixels) 

Spacebar Spacebar Temporarily activates the Hand tool regardless 
of currently active tool 

Ctrl+spacebar Command-+spacebar Temporarily activates the Zoom tool regardless 
of currently active tool 

Ctrl+Alt+-spacebar Command+Option+spacebar Temporarily activates the Zoom tool in Zoom Out 


mode regardless of the currently active tool 


To zoom in and out on your image, you can hold the Ctrl/Command key and 
press the plus key (+) to zoom in or minus key (-) to zoom out. This produces the 
same effect as zooming one level at a time with the Zoom tool, but without changing 
the center of the view because you aren’t clicking on an area of the image when using 
this keyboard shortcut. 

To quickly view the image at 100% magnification (Actual Pixels) for evaluating 
critical sharpness or other detailed aspects of the image, hold the Ctrl+Alt/Command+ 
Option keys and press the zero (0) key. To get an overall view of the image to evaluate 
overall composition, tone, and color issues, hold the Ctrl/Command key and press the 
zero (0) key. 

If you want to take advantage of the special capabilities of the Zoom tool, espe- 
cially the ability to draw a marquee around a particular area of the image and have 
that portion automatically zoomed to fill the document window, you can hold the 
Ctrl/Command+spacebar keys to temporarily access the Zoom tool, no matter what 
tool is currently active. Similarly, you can hold the spacebar at any time to access the 
Hand tool regardless of which tool is currently active. 


Note: InWindows, if you have a checkbox or other control active in a dialog box while trying to hold 
the spacebar to access the Hand tool, you may not get the behavior you are expecting. This is because the 
spacebar can be used to toggle such controls. To avoid this, click on an empty area of the dialog box so no 
control has the focus before using the spacebar as a shortcut key. 


As you’ve seen in this section, there are many options for navigating around 
your images during the evaluation and optimization processes. Instead of trying to 
decide which particular methods work best for your needs, make an effort to become 
familiar with all of them. Doing so will ensure that you have the maximum number of 
techniques available for any given situation. What you’ll likely find is that although 
you have your favorite methods for navigating around your images, in certain situa- 
tions other methods are more convenient. By being comfortable with all of the avail- 
able methods, you’ll have maximum flexibility and control when working on your 
images. 


Printing Contact Sheets 


After you’ve sorted through your images and determined those you want to focus your 
attention on for optimization, you may like to print a contact sheet that includes all or 
certain of your images both for your own reference and to share with others. Photo- 
shop can build contact sheets automatically from a selection of images and provides 
excellent control over the output settings. 

To start the process, choose File > Automate > Contact Sheet II from the menu. 
This will bring up the Contact Sheet II dialog box, where you can adjust the various 
settings to customize the contact sheet you’ll be printing (Figure 2.20). 
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Contact Sheet II 


;— Source Images — 
Use: | Folder x| 


Browse... | CiDocuments and Se... York August 2004, 


[7] Include All Subfolders 


Document 


Units: [inches x] 
Width: |8 
— 
ight; | 10 
Height: | 10 Page 1 of ¢ 
20 of 74 Images 


Resolution: [300 |pixelsfinch x| 
———_ W: 2.0 in 
Mode: [RGB Color ¥) H: 1.8 in 


) Flatten All Layers y Press he 
j Cancel 


m Thumbnails — 
Place: (across first ¥ Use Auto-Spacing 


Columns; | 4 ] 


Rows: [5 | Horiz A Figure 2.20 The Contact Sheet II 


Rotate For Best Fit 


automation feature in Photoshop 


p Euse Filename As Caption ~~~ allows you to quickly and easily 


Font: aril =| 2 pt m] build contact sheets of your 


images to share with others. 


The Source Images section of the Contact Sheet II dialog box allows you to 
determine which images will be included in the final contact sheet. Three options are 
available from the Use popup menu. The Folder option allows you to include all images 
in a designated folder, which you can set by clicking the Browse (Windows) or Choose 
(Mac) button. If you select the Include All Subfolders checkbox, all images in all folders 
within the specified folder will be included. The Current Open Documents option will 
include in the final contact sheet only those documents that are currently open in Pho- 
toshop. Finally, the Selected Images From Bridge option will include all images you 
have selected within the Bridge window. This last option is a great way of including 
only labeled images in a contact sheet. This would be accomplished by setting the view 
to see only labeled files within Bridge, selecting all of them, and then launching the 
Contact Sheet II automation feature. 

The Document section provides options for the page layout of the contact sheet. 
Set this to a size slightly smaller than the paper size to which you’ll be printing. For 
example, if you’ll print to 8.5”x11” paper, you might set the Width option to 8 and the 
Height option to 10. Set the Resolution to the desired value for the final output. The 
default is 72 dpi, but this doesn’t produce very good image quality. I recommend setting 
this value to 300 dpi. The Mode should remain on RGB Color on the assumption you 
are working with RGB images. You also have the option to Flatten All Layers. I recom- 
mend selecting this checkbox so the final document will be a flattened image. Turning 
off this checkbox provides the opportunity to fine-tune the final layout of your contact 
sheet after it has been created. However, my feeling is that doing so diminishes the value 
of using this automated process in the first place. 

In the Thumbnails section, you can define how many images should be included 
on a single page, which in turn determines how small or large the individual thumbnail 


images will be. You can also decide whether you want the images to be arranged start- 
ing across first or down first by choosing the appropriate option from the Place popup 
menu. The Columns and Rows settings determine the size and quantity of the images 
on the page, and these values will be based in large part on how the final contact sheet 
will be used. If it will be used only by you as a general reference, you may be able to fit 
more on the page with each being smaller, because you are already familiar with the 
images. If you will be sharing these images with others, you may want to place fewer 
thumbnails on the page so they can better review the individual images. 

The Rotate For Best Fit option in the Thumbnails section will cause images to 
be rotated as needed. For example, on a layout that favors horizontal images, verticals 
may be rotated on their side so they can be included at the same size. This provides the 
advantage of having all images sized the same, but when reviewing such a contact sheet 
you need to either rotate the page or your head to evaluate the images that were 
rotated. I prefer to leave this option turned off. 

Another option is to Use Auto-Spacing. This will allow Photoshop to automati- 
cally determine the spacing between individual images. I recommend leaving this check- 
box selected; however, if you prefer to customize the spacing between images, you can 
deselect the box and then set values for Vertical and Horizontal. 

The last section of the Contact Sheet II dialog box includes the option to Use 
Filename As Caption for the thumbnail images. This is generally a good idea so you 
can determine exactly which image file on your computer represents a particular image 
on the contact sheet. With the checkbox selected, you can select a Font and Font Size 
from the available dropdown lists. 

The right side of the Contact Sheet II dialog box includes a preview display of 
what the layout you’ve defined will look like, as well as an indication of the number of 
pages required and the number of images to be included based on your settings. After 
you’ve established all your settings, click OK, and Photoshop will process the appropri- 
ate images and build your contact sheets. Each page will be a separate document, 
which you can then save and/or print as needed. 
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RAW Conversion 


RAW capture offers many benefits for the digital 
photographer, and it provides the best opportu- 
nity for maximum image quality and detail with 
a proper RAW conversion. Of course, the advan- 
tages of RAW capture come at a price: the step 
of RAW conversion added to the workflow. Still, 
when you need optimal quality in your images, 
the slight reduction in overall workflow efficiency 
is well worth the benefits you can achieve with 


RAW capture. 


Chapter Contents 

Benefits of RAW 

Converting with Camera RAW 
Batch Conversion in Camera RAW 
Archiving RAW Captures 
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Benefits of RAW 


Photographers take a lot of steps to ensure the absolute best quality in their images. 
Using a tripod, employing mirror lockup, selecting lenses with image stabilization or 
similar technology, and using the lowest ISO setting possible on a digital camera are all 
examples of such steps. Capturing in the RAW mode offered by many digital cameras is 
yet another way to help ensure the best image quality. 

The quality benefits of RAW capture derive from several factors. Each of these 
represents a potential benefit to the photographer as well as the quality of the final 
image. 


Note: Remember that although RAW capture offers potential benefits, it still isn’t a replacement for 
using the very best photographic techniques. You still should start with the best photograph possible even 
when capturing in RAW. 


White Balance 


Digital cameras introduce the need for photographers to deal with color temperature 
and white balance. Film photographers have to choose film appropriately balanced for 
the lighting conditions to be used. However, temperature is a much more significant 
issue with digital color. The camera needs to compensate for the color of the light, 
which is measured as a color temperature in degrees Kelvin (Figure 3.1). In a general 
sense, you can think of this as a way to make a white sheet of paper look neutral no 
matter what type of lighting is illuminating it. Whether the light source is daylight, flu- 
orescent, incandescent, or flash can have a considerable effect on the color of the light 
as seen by the camera. 

Most digital cameras do an exceptional job of automatically determining the 
appropriate compensation for the lighting conditions under which you are photograph- 
ing. For that reason, the Auto setting for white balance can generally be trusted to pro- 
duce accurate results. With RAW capture, you can trust the Auto setting completely 
because even if the camera does a poor job, you can correct the image in the RAW con- 
version with absolutely no penalty in image quality. In fact, adjusting the white balance 
settings during RAW conversion produces exactly the same effect as if you had used the 
white balance preset in the camera that matches the color temperature you use during 
conversion. 


Note: Although you can certainly keep your camera set to Auto White Balance when capturing in 
RAW with the confidence that any errors can be fixed in the RAW conversion, this can slow your workflow. 
If you'll need to process a large number of images that were captured under similar lighting conditions, 
you may want to use a custom white balance setting to minimize the effort that will be necessary during 
the RAW conversion process. 


Figure 3.1 Digital cameras need to compensate for the color temperature of the lighting, so that the effect of the color of that 
light is neutralized in the final image. 


Exposure Errors 


Because RAW captures are recording the amount of light that reaches the imaging 
sensor during exposure and aren’t being converted immediately to a standard image 
file format, they offer additional exposure latitude above a JPEG capture. The best 
digital single lens reflex (SLR) cameras offer about six stops of exposure latitude. 
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RAW capture adds about three stops of potential latitude. However, it is important 
to realize that the final image file will still be able to contain only about six stops of 
latitude. RAW simply offers the ability to extract more detail from the image and 
make adjustments to recover from exposure errors. 

In general, it is possible to compensate for an exposure error of about one stop 
overexposed or two stops underexposed with RAW capture (Figure 3.2). That doesn’t 
mean you'll always avoid blown highlights if you overexposed by one stop. It also 
doesn’t mean quality will be maintained at the same level as though the exposure were 
correct at the start. For example, if the exposure is dark and needs to be brightened 
considerably in the RAW conversion, you'll still have a higher risk of noise and posteri- 
zation in the darker shadow areas of the image. 


Figure 3.2 RAW capture makes it possible to recover from exposure errors at capture, provided they aren't too extreme. 


Just because RAW capture provides greater exposure latitude doesn’t mean it offers a panacea 
for exposure problems. Quality can suffer if you make extreme corrections to RAW captures during the 
RAW conversion process, so always make an effort to achieve the most accurate exposure possible. 


Think of this capability as a way to recover from some exposure mistakes, within 
reason, as well as a way to fine-tune the exposure after the fact. It won’t necessarily save 
the day with captures that have bad exposures, but it can help make mediocre exposures 
look exceptional. 


High-Bit Data 


The final major advantage of RAW capture is that high-bit data (typically 10- or 12-bit 
data stored in a 16-bit file) is preserved in the capture and can be preserved in the con- 
version process. This means that more discrete tonal and color values are being recorded 
and retained in the final image. This is a twofold benefit. 

For one thing, the higher bit-depth used for the in-camera analog-to-digital con- 
version results in more information, so that smooth gradations of tone and color can be 
maintained. In short, more detail is retained within the image because there are more 
available values for each pixel. Second, by converting the RAW capture to a high-bit 
image file, you maintain the benefit of being able to make significant adjustments to the 


image without risking posterization (Figure 3.3). 


Figure 3.3 The high-bit data of a digital capture helps ensure you don’t encounter posterization with 
your images, even with extreme adjustments. The image on top shows smooth gradations, and the 
image on the bottom shows posterization. 
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For images captured with proper exposure, the high-bit advantage is a minor 
one. However, whenever you need to make significant adjustments to achieve your 
vision for an image, starting with high-bit data will help you maintain maximum 
quality throughout the process to the final print. 


Higher Image Quality 


When you capture in RAW, no image compression is applied, so you are retaining the 
highest image quality possible. With JPEG, which is the most common alternative to 
RAW, image compression is always applied to reduce the file size, even when the high- 
est quality option is selected. As a result, there is a risk of artifacts (random pixel varia- 
tions) in the image. Also, because JPEG compression divides the image into blocks of 
pixels, in some cases a grid pattern may be visible within the image. Capturing in RAW 
completely eliminates the risk of such artifacts. The price is a larger file size, but the 
benefits can be significant in some cases in terms of image quality. 


Converting with Camera Raw 


When your digital camera records in RAW format, it isn’t actually creating an image 
file. Rather, it is creating a data file that contains the information collected by each 
individual photodiode on the imaging sensor during exposure. This is the reason RAW 
captures need to be converted in the first place. 

Besides enabling you to produce an image file that can be adjusted, the RAW 
conversion process provides an opportunity to optimize the image. By making careful 
adjustments in the RAW conversion, you can assure yourself of the best quality possi- 
ble. However, just because you need to be careful about these adjustments doesn’t mean 
the RAW conversion process can’t be incredibly efficient. 


Note: Ifyou are using a newly released digital camera, it is possible that Photoshop's Camera Raw 
plug-in doesn’t yet support that model for RAW conversion. However, Adobe provides regular updates to 
Camera Raw to provide support for new cameras, so watch their website (www.adobe.com) for the 
latest updates. 


Utilizing the Camera Raw plug-in within Photoshop provides a distinct advan- 
tage in convenience and workflow efficiency. Bridge (the included file browser) allows 
you to preview your RAW captures, and starting the conversion process is as simple as 
opening the RAW file. Furthermore, the Camera Raw interface is designed efficiently 
to allow you to work quickly when establishing the optimal settings for RAW conver- 
sion (Figure 3.4). You can even batch process RAW captures that can be converted 
with the same settings, such as when the images were all captured under similar light- 
ing conditions. 

To get started with Camera Raw, simply open a RAW capture either from the 
File > Open dialog box or by double-clicking the image thumbnail in Bridge. 


Camera Raw 4.0 - Canon EOS 10D 


Qaosve¥vhasvs EOC Preview > 


Figure 3.4 The Camera Raw dialog box provides an efficient interface for establishing the optimal settings for RAW conversion. 


Camera Raw Settings 


The first step I recommend when converting a RAW capture for the first time in Camera 
Raw is to remove the sharpening that is applied by default. To do so, click the Preferences 
button #= on the toolbar in Camera Raw to bring up the Camera Raw Preferences dia- 
log box. Set the Apply Sharpening To dropdown to Preview Images Only (Figure 3.5) 
and click OK. I strongly recommend doing this for three reasons. First, using a single 
slider to adjust sharpening doesn’t provide nearly the degree of control Pd like to exer- 
cise over the sharpening process. Second, the default setting is simply too aggressive and 
often creates halo artifacts at high-contrast edges within the image. Finally, I prefer not 
to apply any sharpening until the image is being prepared for final output, as will be 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 14, “Output Processing.” 


Camera Raw Preferences (Version 4.0) 


Save image settings in: Sidecar “.xmp” files 
Apply sharpening to: ¥ 


~ Default Image Settings — 
[C] Apply auto tone adjustments 


[¥] Apply auto grayscale mix when converting to grayscale 
[C] Make defaults specific to camera serial number 
[C] Make defaults specific to camera ISO setting 


~ Camera Raw Cache 


Maximum Size: |1.0 | GB [Purge Cache | 


Select Location... | C:\Documents and Settings\Tim G. .on Data\Adobe\CameraRaw|Cache\ 


~ DNG File Handing Figure 3.5 By applying sharpening 


Ctgnore sidecar “xmp” fles to only image previews in Camera 
[Update embedded JPEG previews: t 


Raw, no sharpening will be applied 


to your converted images. 
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In addition to the sharpening setting, you might want to turn on the clipping 
preview options in the histogram display, so you’ll see a color overlay on areas where 
detail has been lost in the highlights or shadows. I say that you might want to enable 
this display because you'll also have another option for seeing a clipping preview as Pll 
discuss later in this chapter. If you want to see a color overlay that identifies areas 
where clipping has occurred (Figure 3.6), simply click the triangle buttons at the top 
corners of the histogram display (Figure 3.7). The one on the left toggles the clipping 
display for shadows and the one on the right toggles the clipping display for highlights. 
A light gray box appears around the button when the clipping display is turned on. 


Figure 3.6 The clipping preview display in Camera Raw places a color overlay showing you which areas have 
lost detail in the shadows or highlights. 


Figure 3.7 You can enable the clipping preview display by clicking the triangular 


buttons at the top corners of the histogram display. 


You also might want to set the Camera Raw dialog box to fill as much space as 
possible and reserve as much space for the image and controls as possible. The button 
at the far right of the toolbar (just to the left of the histogram) allows you to toggle 
between full-screen view and normal view. Simply click the button to toggle. 


Toolbar 


The toolbar at the top of the Camera Raw dialog box (Figure 3.8) provides a variety of 
tools for working with your image during the RAW conversion process. Some are very 
helpful as you’re working to establish the best settings for the image in Camera Raw. I 
tend not to use some of the others in the RAW conversion process. 


AV rya ene 


Figure 3.8 The toolbar at the top of the Camera Raw dialog 
box provides a variety of tools to help you work with your RAW 
images as you work to optimize the conversion settings. 


The first two buttons on the toolbar are the Zoom and Hand tools. These tools 
function exactly the same as the tools by the same name found within Photoshop. All 
of the same tricks and keyboard shortcuts are available, so be sure to review these top- 
ics in Chapter 2, “Download and Sort,” if you’re not familiar with them. You can use 
them to zoom in to get a closer look at any portion of the image yov’d like as you’re 
making decisions about the best settings to use for a RAW conversion. 

The next two buttons are the White Balance tool and the Color Sampler tool. 
Both can be used to adjust the color in your image to produce a perfectly neutral value 
in a specific location. In most cases, I recommend against using these tools. Just because 
something in your image really was a neutral gray doesn’t mean it should appear neu- 
tral gray in your image. For the same reason that photographers tend to seek out warm 
light, such as that found in the early morning and late afternoon hours, you might not 
want to produce a perfectly neutral color tone in your image. Therefore, in most cases 
Pll simply work directly with the Temperature and Tint adjustments discussed later in 
this chapter. 

Still, there are situations where these tools can be helpful. If you want to adjust 
the overall color tint in the image so a specific area of the image is neutral, select the 
White Balance tool and click on the area in the image you want to make neutral. The 
Temperature and Tint sliders (discussed later in this chapter) will be adjusted automati- 
cally so the pixel you clicked on becomes neutral. 

If you want to apply a bit more control to the process, use the Color Sampler 
tool. Click the button for the tool, and then click in the image to place a color sampler 
in a spot that you feel should be neutral gray. A new bar will appear showing you the 
color sampler (you can add up to nine to the image) and the RGB pixel values for the 
pixel where you placed the sampler. You can then adjust the Temperature and Tint slid- 
ers (discussed later) to fine-tune the color. The idea is that you want to make the 
adjustments so all three values (red, green, and blue) for the desired color sampler have 
the same value, resulting in a neutral gray. However, you can also “override” that aim 
based on how the image actually looks. When you’re done working with the color sam- 
plers, you can click the Clear Samplers button to remove them from the image. 

The next four buttons offer adjustments I recommend not applying in Camera 
Raw. Instead, wait until after you have converted the image and start working through 
the rest of your workflow. The first of these buttons is the Crop tool, which behaves in 
an almost identical manner to the Photoshop Crop tool PII discuss in Chapter 4, 
“Rotate and Crop.” 

The next button is the Straighten tool, which allows you to rotate an image 
quickly and easily to straighten a crooked horizon or otherwise correct the rotation of 
an image. This tool will both crop and straighten at once. You operate it by simply 
dragging to define the line that should be perfectly horizontal or vertical. However, as 
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with the Crop tool, I recommend waiting until after the RAW image is converted to use 
it. PII show you methods for straightening your image in Chapter 4. 

The third of these buttons is the Retouch tool. I definitely don’t recommend 
using this one in Camera Raw, because you'll effectively be altering the original pixel 
values. You could certainly go back and reconvert the RAW capture if you decide you 
made a mistake, but it is much better to work on a separate layer for these adjustments 
in my opinion. Pll show you how to do that in Chapter 6, “Image Cleanup.” The same 
goes for the Red Eye Removal tool. If you need to apply this correction, wait until you 
get into Photoshop and use the Red Eye tool there. 


Camera Raw Preferences 

The next button on the toolbar is the Preferences button mentioned at the start of this 
section. Besides the setting for applying sharpening, there are a few other settings you 
might want to consider adjusting in the Camera Raw Preferences dialog box. The fol- 
lowing settings are available: 

Save Image Settings In determines whether the adjustment settings you apply with Camera 
Raw will be saved in a central database or in a “sidecar” file. I recommend using the 
sidecar option so the changes will be saved in the same folder as the image (although 
unfortunately not in the metadata for the RAW file itself). If you use Bridge to copy the 
file, the sidecar file will go with it automatically. If you use another tool for copying 
files, be sure to copy both the RAW capture and the XMP sidecar file with the same 
base filename. 


Apply Auto Tone Adjustments will cause Camera Raw to apply a tonal adjustment automati- 
cally. You can override these adjustments, but my preference is to never have Camera 
Raw try to apply an automatic adjustment in the first place. Therefore, I recommend 
that you not select this checkbox. 

Apply Auto Grayscale Mix When Converting to Grayscale determines whether Camera Raw will 
apply an automatic adjustment when you convert a RAW capture to grayscale within 
Camera Raw. Because I recommend against using Camera Raw to convert an image to 
grayscale, this setting isn’t really applicable. 

Make Defaults Specific to Camera Serial Number allows you to apply different default settings to 
different cameras of the same serial number. Because cameras of a given model tend to 
behave very similarly, this option isn’t generally necessary. However, there are circum- 
stances where it can be helpful, such as when multiple photographers (with different 
preferred settings) are using the same copy of Photoshop on the same computer to con- 
vert their RAW captures. 

Make Defaults Specific to Camera ISO Setting is helpful if you want to apply different settings to 
captures of different ISO values. This is most helpful when you want to apply different 
color noise reduction settings for images captured at different ISO settings. In most 
cases, I prefer to apply the noise reduction settings specifically for each image, so I 
don’t take advantage of this option. 

The Camera Raw Cache settings allow you to change the settings for the storage of thumb- 
nail, preview, adjustment, and other information about RAW captures so they can be 


displayed more quickly. I leave the settings at their defaults, which allows the data to 
be cached for about 200 images. 


The DNG File Handling section provides two options for DNG files, which are obviously 
only applicable if you save your images in the DNG file format for archival purposes. 
The first allows you to ignore “sidecar” files, which will cause adjustment settings to be 
saved within the DNG file. The second allows you to update the embedded JPEG pre- 
views in DNG files, with an associated dropdown to select what preview size you want 
to use. 


The final two buttons on the toolbar in Camera Raw are rotation buttons that 
allow you to rotate your image in 90-degree increments counterclockwise and clock- 
wise, respectively. Most digital cameras provide an automatic rotation feature, so the 
image will appear with the proper orientation in Camera Raw by default. However, if 
this doesn’t work with your camera and you didn’t already rotate the image elsewhere 
(such as in Bridge), you can apply that rotation here. 


White Balance 


Note: Youcan make dependable color adjustments—including White Balance adjustment—only if 
you are working with a calibrated and profiled monitor display, so be sure to calibrate your monitor on a 
regular basis. 


The adjustments available in Camera Raw are divided into sections, and each 
section is accessed via a button found below the histogram display. The first section is 
Basic, which includes basic tonal and color adjustments. 

The first set of options in the Basic adjustments relate to White Balance. As its 
name indicates, the controls in this section allow you to adjust the compensation applied 
to the image in-camera based on the color of the light illuminating the subject. This can 
be used to compensate for a shortcoming in the automatic white balance within the cam- 
era, or to fine-tune the image to warm it up or otherwise change, in effect, the color of 
the light used to illuminate the scene. 


Note: Although the White Balance presets are the first option on the Adjust tab, | recommend skip- 
ping this option (as well as the White Balance tool) and moving directly to the Temperature and Tint slid- 
ers discussed later in this section. 


White Balance Presets 

At the top of the White Balance section is a dropdown list that contains preset options. 
The default is As Shot, meaning the white balance settings will be set to whatever the 
camera was set to when the picture was taken. If the camera was set to Auto White 
Balance, the sliders will reflect the values based on the camera’s reading of the light. 
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In addition to the As Shot setting, additional presets will be listed that match 
those available within the camera, such as Daylight, Cloudy, Shade, Tungsten, Fluores- 
cent, and others. You'll also notice that Auto is listed as an available preset. It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that the Auto setting available from the White Balance dropdown 
does not correspond to the Auto White Balance setting found on your camera. Instead, 
this setting will tell Camera Raw to evaluate the image and make its own decision about 
the best settings. It often does a very good job, but it is important to remember it is 
based on an evaluation of the color values found within the image, not a measurement 
of the color temperature by the camera. 

Finally, at the bottom of the White Balance dropdown is a Custom option. You 
don’t really need to select this directly, because it will be set automatically whenever 
you adjust the Temperature and Tint sliders. 

Although the presets available from the White Balance dropdown provide a quick 
way to effectively tell Camera Raw what the lighting conditions were at the time of 
capture, selecting one of these options probably won’t produce a perfect result. Because 
you'll need to adjust the Temperature and Tint sliders for most images anyway, my 
preference is to leave the dropdown set to the As Shot default setting. 


Temperature and Tint Sliders 


Notes InCs3, the sliders in Camera Raw now include a visual indication of their effects, such as the 
blue to yellow gradient shown on the Temperature slider. 


The White Balance dropdown and White Balance tool provide the potential to 
establish good color within the image quickly and easily; however, to me this contra- 
dicts the very benefit of RAW capture: the ability to exercise greater control over your 
images. I strongly recommend skipping the White Balance dropdown and instead start- 
ing with the Temperature and Tint sliders. In the vast majority of RAW conversions, 
you'll probably want to fine-tune these sliders anyway, so it makes sense to start with 
them and achieve the best results possible in your image. 

The Temperature slider allows you to adjust the color temperature of the light- 
ing for which you want to compensate. In theory, that means you simply want to adjust 
the slider to the color temperature of the lighting under which the image was captured. 
Of course, chances are you have no idea (or just a general idea) of what that color tem- 
perature was. Also, you don’t necessarily want to simply compensate for the lighting 
that was used. Instead, you should take advantage of the capability to fine-tune these 
adjustments to provide the best image in terms of aesthetics with no penalty in terms 
of image quality. This will enable you to interpret the image as you desire, rather than 
simply neutralizing a color cast. 

As you get started with the Temperature slider, I recommend moving it between 
extremes to get a sense of how the adjustment will affect the overall image and to get 
a preview of what variations might be possible (Figure 3.9). Moving to the left will 
cool down the image, compensating for “warm” lighting (light with a lower Kelvin 


temperature), and moving the slider to the right will warm up the image, compensating 
for “cool” lighting (light with a higher Kelvin temperature). Obviously, either of the 
extremes isn’t likely to be an appropriate choice, but the perspective of those extremes 
helps you determine which setting is best. After sliding through the extremes, start to 
settle down on the area that seems to represent the most pleasing color for the image. 
After you have moved the slider to the point that seems to provide the best color, 
release the mouse and use the up and down arrow keys on your keyboard to fine-tune 
the adjustment. This will make it easier to make subtle adjustments as you make a 
decision about the best look for the image. 
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Figure 3.9 Moving the Temperature slider through the extremes to compensate for cool lighting (high Kelvin temperature, top) 
and warm lighting (low Kelvin temperature, bottom) allows you to get a better sense of how the adjustment will affect the overall 
image as you settle on a final value. 
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With the Temperature value established, you can move to the Tint slider. This 
should be thought of as a tool for fine-tuning the white balance in your image. It effec- 
tively adjusts the color balance between green and magenta. As with the Temperature 
slider, I recommend sliding through the extremes to get a sense of how the image is 
affected, even though you won’t use those extremes for the final setting. Adjust the slider 
to taste based on the preview image, and then use the arrow keys for fine-tuning, as 
you did with the Temperature slider. 

With both the Temperature and Tint sliders established, the overall color balance 
of the image should look pretty accurate. Of course, accuracy is in the eye of the beholder 
here; you may be adjusting the sliders to introduce a desired color cast, as opposed to 
focusing exclusively on compensating for the color of light that illuminated the scene. 


Tonal Adjustments 


With the white balance settings established, you’re ready to move on to the overall 
tonal adjustments for the image. When doing so, it is important to keep in mind that 
the basic goal of tonal adjustments in a RAW conversion should be to optimize dynamic 
range and ensure maximum detail within the image. In other words you shouldn’t be 
concerned at this point with producing an image that is ready to print because that 
will be dealt with during the rest of your workflow in Photoshop. Instead, you should 
be looking to maximize the amount of detail within the image so you have as much 
flexibility as possible when optimizing the image. 

When making tonal adjustments in Camera Raw, the four key controls are 
Exposure, Recovery, Fill Light, and Blacks. Together these controls allow you to opti- 
mize tonal range while maintaining detail, as well as adjusting the overall appearance 


of the image. 


Note: The Auto link above the group of tonal adjustments will cause Photoshop to attempt to auto- 
matically set the tonal adjustments. Although this can be helpful for getting started, | recommend simply 
adjusting the controls manually as described throughout the rest of this section. 


Exposure 
The Exposure slider allows you to adjust, in effect, the brightness of the image, using 
as its scale an Exposure Value. In other words, if you adjust the Exposure slider to a 
+1 value, that is the same as though you had brightened the exposure by one stop in 
the capture. Likewise, setting the slider to -1 would produce a similar effect to darken- 
ing the exposure by one stop in the camera. This would lead most photographers to 
believe that the Exposure control should be used as a basic brightness adjustment (and 
would probably make them wonder why there is also a Brightness slider in the same 
dialog box). 

The behavior of the Exposure slider makes it ideal for establishing the white 
point within your image. By adjusting this slider, you can effectively determine which 


pixel value within the image should be set to white. This is virtually identical to the 
behavior of the White Point slider in Levels, as you’ll see in Chapter 5, “Basic Tone 
and Color.” 

As a general rule, I recommend setting the Exposure slider to maximize the 
white point for the image without clipping any detail. In other words, use Exposure to 
brighten the image just to the threshold before you start to lose detail in the highlights. 
You can watch the histogram display as you adjust the Exposure slider, but it can be a 
challenge to determine when you’ve actually started to lose detail. Fortunately, by hav- 
ing the Highlight Clipping option set in the histogram display, you'll have a visual indi- 
cation when you lose detail in the image. With the checkbox selected, raising the 
Exposure setting to a value where clipping occurs will cause a red overlay to be shown 
in those areas. Adjust the Exposure slider to the point just before this overlay starts to 
appear. 

I prefer to use an option with the Exposure slider that provides a bit more detail 
about any clipping that will occur with the adjustment by utilizing a more powerful clip- 
ping preview display. To enable this display, hold the Alt/Option key as you adjust the 
Exposure slider. When you do so, the image will go completely (or nearly completely) 
black. As you increase the Exposure value, you’ll start to see pixels appear. The color of 
those pixels indicates the color channels that are losing detail with the current Exposure 
adjustment, and when the pixels shift to white, it indicates those pixels have indeed gone 
to pure white. In general, I recommend increasing the Exposure value until you start to 
see pixels appear, and then moving the slider back to the left until the point just before 
the pixels start to appear, leaving no pixels visible (except specular highlights). 

Although setting the Exposure to make the brightest pixels nearly white works 
with many images, that doesn’t mean it should be adjusted this way for all images. You 
need to evaluate the image itself to make sure the adjustment is a good one, and refine 
the adjustment as needed. 


Note: Ifthe clipping preview display shows that you have lost detail without an Exposure adjust- 
ment, in many cases you may be able to recover that detail by reducing the Exposure setting. For specular 
highlights (such as reflections from glass or metal), this may not be a significant concern. If the exposure 
was off by enough, it might not be possible to recover the detail. 


Recovery 

The Recovery adjustment provides a way for you to recover highlight detail that has 
been lost based on the Exposure adjustment or in the original capture. As I mentioned 
in the Exposure section, I recommend adjusting that setting so no detail is lost, which 
might make it seem that the Recovery adjustment is not necessary. However, it can still 
be helpful even when no detail has been lost because it can help tone down bright areas 
that got too bright with the desired Exposure adjustment. 
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The way I normally work with the Recovery adjustment is to first set the Exposure 
setting to produce the best result as previously discussed. Then I move the Recovery 
slider to the right to darken the brightest highlights to help recover detail there. 


Note: You can hold the Alt/Option key to get the highlight clipping preview display for the Recovery 
adjustment, just as you can for the Exposure adjustment. 


The other situation where Recovery can be helpful is when the exposure was 
particularly bright and highlight detail was actually lost in the original capture. In those 
situations, I’ll actually start by increasing the Recovery value before adjusting the Expo- 
sure value. Even though Exposure is designed to compensate for a poor exposure, the 
Recovery adjustment can do a better job of rebuilding lost detail in the image. 


Fill Light 

The Fill Light adjustment is similar to the Recovery adjustment except that it operates 
on the shadows instead of highlights in your image. It will brighten up the shadow 
detail in the image without brightening any pixels that are actually completely black. 
Move the slider to the right to brighten up shadow areas and reveal more detail. Even 
if you don’t think you’ll want to have shadow detail revealed significantly in the final 
image, I recommend brightening up shadows with the Fill Light adjustment to help 
maximize the amount of detail in the converted RAW image. You can always increase 
contrast to darken shadow detail later, but my preference is to start with as much visi- 
ble detail in the image as possible. 


Blacks 

The Blacks slider is used for setting the black point in the image, very similar to the 
behavior of the Black Point slider in the Levels adjustment you’ll see in Chapter 5. 
When you know how to use the Exposure slider, the Blacks slider is suddenly easy to 
master as well, because it works in virtually the same manner. 

As with Exposure, make sure the Shadows Clipping display is enabled with the 
button in the histogram display. You can then use the Clipping display (which shows 
up as a blue overlay) while making your Blacks adjustment to see when you lose shadow 
detail in your image. As discussed for the Exposure adjustment, you can also hold the 
Alt/Option key to get a more-detailed clipping preview, with the image appearing com- 
pletely white until pixels are clipped, and then a color (or black) showing where detail 
has been clipped. 

Although it is often beneficial to sacrifice some shadow detail to optimize con- 
trast in an image, I don’t recommend giving up this detail during the RAW conversion. 
Instead, I recommend saving that sort of adjustment for your full workflow in Photo- 
shop. Therefore, the basic process is to adjust the Blacks slider to the right until blue 
pixels (or any pixel values if you’re using the Alt/Option key to see the more detailed 
clipping preview display) start to appear (Figure 3.10). Then move the slider back to 
the left until the pixels disappear. This will ensure you have maximized tonal range 
for the image without clipping detail in the shadows. 


Camera Raw 4.0 - Canon EOS 10D 
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Figure 3.10 The clipping preview for the Blacks slider allows you to accurately establish a setting that optimizes the black point 
without sacrificing shadow detail. 


Note: Even if you don't intend to produce an image with maximum tonal range, | recommend using 
the preceding procedures outlined for Exposure and Blacks with most images. Doing so will maximize the 
amount of information in the image. You can always reduce the tonal range with adjustments later, but 
you can't recover information after the fact unless you reprocess the original RAW capture with different 
settings. 


Brightness 

The preceding methods discussed for tonal adjustments will expand the tonal range and 
detail within your image but may not produce optimal overall brightness. The Bright- 
ness slider allows you to correct that problem. You may already be familiar with the 
Levels adjustment (which will be covered in great detail in Chapter 5), and the Bright- 
ness slider is like the Middle Tone slider in Levels. In most cases, you’ll find that the 
tonal adjustments covered previously will enable you to produce a good adjustment, so 
you won’t generally need to use the Brightness adjustment. However, it is a simple way 
to fine-tune the overall brightness of your image if you find that necessary. 


Contrast 

Many photographers like to boost the contrast of their images, and in fact many images 
benefit from an increase in contrast. However, in the case of a RAW conversion, I don’t 
recommend boosting the contrast to the point that the image seems ready to print, simply 
because it means you are sacrificing too much information in the image at this early 
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stage. Also, you’ve already established a basic contrast adjustment for the image by 
adjusting the Exposure and Blacks sliders as outlined earlier. Therefore, I recommend 
that you not adjust the Contrast slider at all. Doing so will only undo the careful work 
you did to expand tonal range with the Exposure and Blacks adjustments. 


Note: As you're making these tonal adjustments in Camera Raw, if you get to a point where you want to start 
over, simply click the Default link above this group of sliders to return all of the tonal adjustments to their default 
values. 


Color Adjustments 


Below the tonal adjustments in the Basic section for Camera Raw, you’ll find some 
color adjustments. The first is a checkbox to convert the image to grayscale. However, 
I do not recommend that you use this option. Instead, perform your grayscale conver- 
sions using the new Black And White adjustment layer in Photoshop CS3 and discussed 
in Chapter 11, “Creative Adjustments.” 


Vibrance 

The next color adjustment is the Vibrance slider. This slider is very similar to the Satu- 
ration slider, except it produces a more subtle adjustment so you don’t have to worry 
too much about oversaturating the image and producing posterization or artificial col- 
ors. It also does an intelligent job of adjusting the colors, producing a less intense effect 
with skin tones, for example. To increase the vibrance of colors in your image, simply 
move this slider to the right. 


Saturation 

The Saturation slider allows you to adjust the intensity of the colors, but it isn’t as 
sophisticated as the Vibrance adjustment. Therefore, I recommend that you not use the 
Saturation adjustment, instead work with the Vibrance adjustment. If the Vibrance set- 
ting doesn’t produce a strong enough effect, I still wouldn’t use the Saturation slider. 
Instead, wait until the image is converted and then use an adjustment layer to boost the 
saturation, as discussed in Chapter 5. 


Note: The second section of adjustments is a Tone Curve option. | recommend applying this adjust- 
ment as a Curves adjustment rather than in Camera Raw. l'Il discuss Curves in detail in Chapter 7, 
“Advanced Tonal Adjustments.” 


Detail Adjustments 


The preceding settings reflect all the basic adjustments you should need to make to 
most images. However, in some situations other adjustments can be employed to bene- 
ficial effect. They won’t apply to every image, but understanding how to use them will 
help ensure you’re able to achieve the best results possible when converting your RAW 
captures. The third section of adjustments is the Detail options. 


Sharpening 

As discussed earlier in this chapter, I recommend that you not apply sharpening in 
Camera Raw. Set the Preferences option so that sharpening is applied only to the pre- 
view image, not the final converted image. As a result, there will be no need to adjust 
the Sharpening setting at all in the Detail section. 


Noise Reduction 

In some situations, especially with longer exposures or when you use a relatively high 
ISO setting, you'll find that your digital captures contain a certain amount of noise. 
This is most often exhibited as a random variation in pixel color values, but it can also 
show up as variations in tonal values. The variations are on the pixel level, so you'll 
need to zoom in relatively close to see them. You’ll most likely be able to see noise in 
the shadow areas of your images when it does occur. 

Although there are a variety of methods to minimize or eliminate noise in your 
images after RAW conversion, the Camera Raw dialog box also includes options to 
help minimize noise. On the Detail tab, you’ll find sliders for Luminance and Color 
Noise Reduction for this purpose. 

The Luminance slider allows you to compensate for noise exhibited as tonal 
variations at the pixel level. This isn’t common, but it does occur. When using the 
Luminance slider, zoom in to a 100% scale (double-click the Zoom tool to change to a 
100% view quickly) and view an area of the image that exhibits luminance noise. Then 
slowly increase the Luminance slider to clear up the noise. 

When adjusting Luminance, keep a close eye on various areas of the image. In 
addition to reducing luminance noise, this adjustment also can produce a softening 
effect in the image and lead to posterization. 

For the more common color noise, the appropriately named Color slider will 
help (Figure 3.11). The default value is 25, which does minimize a small amount of 
noise. In general, the Color slider doesn’t have a significant effect on sharpness, but it 
can soften the image slightly when used with a high setting. Use the lowest setting that 
produces an acceptable reduction in noise within the image. As with Luminance, zoom 
in at a 100% view while looking at dark shadow areas and other places you can see 
noise while adjusting the Color slider. 
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Figure 3.11 The Color slider in Camera Raw allows you to compensate for color noise, which is often found in shadow areas of an 


image especially when a high ISO setting was used in capture. 


Note: The HSL/Grayscale section provides adjustments for fine-tuning individual color values in the 
image. My recommendation is to apply such adjustments as an adjustment layer after converting the 
RAW image, as I'll discuss in Chapter 8, “Advanced Color Adjustments.” 


Note: The adjustments in the Split Toning section are intended for applying a color tone to grayscale 
images in Camera Raw. My recommendation is to save such a creative adjustment for an adjustment layer 
in Photoshop after the RAW capture has been converted. I'll discuss this type of adjustment in Chapter 11. 


Lens Corrections 


The Lens Corrections section provides controls to compensate for problems in your 
images caused by attributes of the lens used to capture the image. These include adjust- 
ments for chromatic aberration and lens vignetting. 


Chromatic Aberration 

Chromatic aberration is caused when light of various wavelengths focuses at a different 
point on the sensor, causing complementary color fringing along high-contrast edges 
within the image. When you are using high-quality lenses, chromatic aberration is not a 
common problem. However, with some lenses, particularly wide-angle lenses, it can be 
an issue. The Chromatic Aberration sliders found on the Lens tab in the Camera Raw 
dialog box provide a solution. 

The two Chromatic Aberration sliders perform the same basic action, but target 
chromatic aberrations of different colors. The Fix Red/Cyan Fringe slider compensates 
for red or cyan chromatic aberrations, whereas the Fix Blue/Yellow Fringe slider com- 
pensates for blue or yellow chromatic aberrations. 

Because the cause of these chromatic aberrations is light of different wavelengths 
(meaning different colors) being at different focus points when reaching the imaging sen- 
sor, the net effect is individual color channels that are out of alignment (either in terms 
of position or size) from each other. The sliders allow you to adjust the relationship 
between channels to compensate for chromatic aberration occurring within the image. 


At times, it can be difficult to judge exactly what color the chromatic aberra- 
tions are. My recommendation is to start by zooming in at a 100% scale and looking 
at an area of the image that has very high contrast, such as a silhouetted area or a 
specular highlight. Then slide the sliders to an extreme to give you a better sense of 
the effect. You should be able to see color halos moving to and fro around the high- 
contrast edge when you adjust the sliders. Find the slider position that brings the halos 


to a minimum, both in terms of size and color cast (Figure 3.12). 


Figure 3.12 The Chromatic Aberration sliders allow you to compensate for color fringing, sometimes seen in images 
captured using a low-quality or wide-angle lens. 


These problems aren’t particularly common, but they do occur. Understanding 
how to resolve these problems in the RAW conversion will prevent you from trying to 
solve the problem later, when it may be exaggerated by other adjustments you’ll be 
making. 
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Lens Vignetting 

The Lens Vignetting controls found on the Lens tab allow you to compensate for 
vignetting that occurred in the capture (often the result of light falloff when using a 
wide-angle lens) or to create vignetting when it didn’t occur but was desired. I do rec- 
ommend using this to remove unwanted vignetting; however, if you’re going to apply 
intentional vignetting, do so in Photoshop rather than in the RAW conversion so it will 
be easy to revise or remove if you change your mind later. 

The Amount slider determines the intensity of the vignette compensation or 
effect to be applied (Figure 3.13). In effect, it determines how much the corners of the 
image will be darkened (with a negative value) or lightened (with a positive value). I 
generally start with this slider to find the amount of compensation required to hide the 
vignetting that appears in the image. 


Camera Raw 4.0 - Canon LOS 20D 
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Figure 3.13 The Amount slider allows you to determine how strong the vignetting compensation (or effect) 
should be. (Photos by Jeffrey M. Greene, ImageWest Photography) 


The Midpoint slider determines the size of the area where compensation is 
needed. Moving the slider to the left will enlarge the area where compensation is 
applied, and moving the slider to the right will reduce the area (Figure 3.14). Regard- 
less of the settings used, the adjustment will always be tapered so it blends throughout 
the adjustment area, producing a smooth transition between areas that are adjusted 
and those that are not. 
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Figure 3.14 The Midpoint slider allows you to set the size of the area affected by the Amount adjustment. 


(Photos by Jeffrey M. Greene, ImageWest Photography) 


Camera Calibration 

The colors interpreted by Camera Raw from your RAW captures are based in part on the 
profiles included within Camera Raw for the cameras it supports. I have found these pro- 
files to be highly accurate and have not seen any situations where they needed to be 
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adjusted. However, if you do feel that Camera Raw is producing unwanted shifts in color 
when converting images from your camera, the Camera Calibration section provides the 
flexibility to compensate for that (Figure 3.15). 
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Camera Raw for your particular camera. 


The Tint slider adjusts the color values of shadows only, adjusting along a 
green/magenta axis. This will adjust the color appearance of only the darkest pixels 
within your images. Use caution when adjusting this slider because the shadow areas 
of many images are influenced by different light than the rest of the scene, and this can 
cause confusion as to what is causing the color shift. In most cases, I would say the 
shift is caused by the natural lighting conditions, not by a problem with your camera 
profile. 

In addition to the Tint slider, there are sliders for hue and saturation for all 
three color channels (red, green, and blue). The Hue sliders allow you to change the 
basic color for each of the primary colors. For example, if your reds are showing up a 
little too magenta, you could use the Red Hue slider to change the color of red for 
your camera. Likewise, the Saturation sliders for the primary colors affect the intensity 
of those colors. If you consistently see that greens are oversaturated, for example, you 
may want to tone down the Green Saturation slider. 

If you need to adjust the sliders in the Camera Calibration section, make a note 
of the settings that produce the best results for your camera. Then open a new RAW 
capture taken with that camera, and leave all settings at their default values. Adjust the 
sliders based on the settings you have established, and from the “reveal” menu at the 
right of the Camera Calibration heading, choose Save New Camera Raw Defaults. This 
will establish those settings as the default for all images captured with the same camera 
model. 


Note: The final section is Presets, which allows you to select from saved presets to apply to your 
images in Camera Raw. | don't recommend using presets for your images simply because each image 
deserves custom adjustments. 


Workflow Options 


When you’ve established all the settings to produce the optimal RAW conversion, the 
only settings that remain are the final output settings. A summary of the settings is dis- 
played below the preview image in the Camera Raw dialog box (Figure 3.16). These 
general settings don’t change the appearance of the image; rather, they are used in the 
conversion process when the file is finalized as an actual image. To change the settings, 
click on the summary text to bring up the Workflow Options dialog box (Figure 3.17). 


eerie trons Gaetan Figure 3.16 The workflow options are displayed in summary below the image in the 


Camera Raw dialog box. 
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Open ETEO EOR Figure 3.17 The Workflow Options dialog box allows you to 


adjust the output settings for your image before converting it. 


Space 

The Space dropdown allows you to select from four basic color-space profiles included 
with Photoshop. Because you would likely convert the image that results from your 
RAW conversion to the established working space, it makes sense to use that setting 
here so the color data doesn’t need to be converted a second time. In general, I recom- 
mend ProPhoto RGB if you’ll maintain a completely high-bit workflow and Adobe 
RGB (1998) if you’ll be working with your images in 8-bit mode. 


Depth 

The Depth dropdown allows you to select either 8 bits per channel or 16 bits per chan- 
nel. Because one of the major benefits of RAW capture is that you are able to retain 
16-bit data, I strongly recommend choosing the 16 Bits/Channel option. Although a 
major portion of the adjustments you'll make to the image have been accomplished 
with Camera Raw, you’ll still make more adjustments in Photoshop. By retaining high- 
bit data, you are maximizing the potential number of colors in the image and will vir- 
tually eliminate the risk of posterization. 

In short, if the image was worth capturing in RAW to begin with, you should 
continue to take advantage of every benefit available. Because Photoshop supports 
adjustment layers and all core features for 16-bit images (since Photoshop CS), there’s 
really no good reason not to keep your image in 16-bit. 


Size 

The Size option provides various settings for applying interpolation to increase or 
decrease the size of your image in the RAW conversion process. The potential advan- 
tage here is that Camera Raw is already interpolating the individual color channels to 
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calculate full-color information for each pixel because each photodiode on the imaging 
sensor records values for only a single color, so you can gain a quality advantage by 
extending the interpolation at this point. If you know you’ll be producing large output 
for a particular image, you may want to interpolate in the RAW conversion to take 
advantage of the potential benefits. 


Resolution 

The Resolution setting is provided purely for convenience and will have no effect on the 
actual pixel dimensions of your image. It exists simply to save you a step in the final 
output preparation of your image (which will be discussed in Chapter 14). I recom- 
mend setting this value to whatever you normally use as an output resolution value. 
For photo ink-jet output, for example, this should be somewhere between 240 and 
360 dpi, and for offset press printing this is usually 300 dpi. Because there is no real 
effect on the image, you don’t need to worry if you aren’t sure what value to use; you 
can always change it later without causing any problems for your image. 


Ready to Convert 


As you can see, the adjustments you’ll need to make within the Camera Raw dialog 
box are best approached with a logical progression. In general, I see this approach as 
one of solving the biggest problem with your image first and working your way down. 
Because the controls are arranged in a way that makes sense for most images, you'll 
generally just work your way from the top of the Adjust tab to the bottom when 
adjusting your images. 

As you get more comfortable with the adjustments within Camera Raw, you'll 
find that the process can be quick. Using the techniques described here, you can move 
from slider to slider in the Basic section quickly without compromising quality. The 
other settings within the Camera Raw dialog box can generally be left to the settings 
used for the prior conversion because you will typically use the same general settings 
for all images you convert. 

When all settings have been established for a given image, you can simply click 
the Open Image button to convert the image. Photoshop will process the conversion 
within a few seconds, and the image will be ready for you to take through the rest of 
the optimization process as discussed throughout the rest of this book. If you want to 
save the resulting image but aren’t yet ready to perform the rest of your workflow on 
this image, click the Save Image button at the bottom-left of the Camera Raw dialog 
box. This will bring up the Save Options dialog box where you can select where you 
want to save the image and apply file naming to change the filename. The Format sec- 
tion allows you to choose what type of file you would like to save. I recommend saving 
as a Photoshop document so you’re ready to start performing the other adjustments 
using adjustment layers discussed in later chapters. The Done button will close the 
Camera Raw dialog box, but save the settings you’ve applied so the image will appear 
as you adjusted it next time you open it in Camera Raw for conversion. Naturally, the 
Cancel button closes Camera Raw without performing any tasks. 


Batch Conversion in Camera RAW 


In general, I find that photographers who go to the effort of capturing in RAW mode 
also want to take a detailed approach to converting their images, working with them 
one at a time. This is certainly the best way to achieve the very best quality for every 
image because it ensures that the settings you use are established specifically for 
the image you are currently converting. 


Note: I'll show you how to use the Image Processor to automate the process of converting a group of 
RAW images in Chapter 13,“Workflow Automation.” 


However, there are certainly situations where you may want to work with multiple 
RAW captures at one time to improve your efficiency. This can be particularly helpful 
when you have a series of images captured under similar conditions that you need to 
convert quickly. All of the images will probably benefit from very similar settings, so 
being able to apply the same settings to all, and then fine-tune the settings as needed 
for each individual image, can be very helpful. 

Photoshop makes it incredibly easy to work with multiple images in this manner. 
To do so, simply open more than one image at a time by selecting multiple RAW cap- 
tures in the File > Open dialog box or Bridge when opening an image for conversion. 
When you do so, all of the images will appear in a filmstrip display along the left side 
of the Camera Raw dialog box (Figure 3.18). 


Camera Raw 4.0 - Canon EOS 20D 
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Figure 3.18 The filmstrip view allows you to apply settings to multiple images at once. 
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The way I approach this task is to first click the Select All button at the top of 
the filmstrip and adjust the settings in a manner that I think will work for all of the 
images in the group. Then I click on each image individually to see if any refinement 
of those settings is necessary, making the necessary changes to the settings. 


Note: Ifyou select all the images and click Synchronize, you can select settings from the Synchronize 
dialog box that you want to apply to all images with the settings taken from the first selected image (the 
one that appears in the preview). However, my preference is to simply select all the images and adjust the 
settings directly. 


Once you’re done adjusting the settings, click Select All again. You can then click 
Open Images to open all of the images in Photoshop. However, I recommend instead 
that you click the Save Images button to save all of the images without opening them. If 
you open too many images in Photoshop at once, you can consume significant amounts 
of memory, leading to slow performance or even causing Photoshop to freeze up. 

Using this option allows you to work with a group of images quickly and easily, 
without giving up the ability to apply unique adjustments to each image. 


Archiving RAW Captures 


After you have processed your RAW captures to produce images that are ready to put 
through your full workflow in Photoshop, you may feel that you no longer need the 
original RAW capture files. The file you'll save after optimizing your image will become 
your new master, used as the basis of all prints and other output. However, I strongly 
recommend that you keep all of your original RAW captures. Just as you wouldn’t 
throw away your original slides just because you have scanned them into the computer, 
the original RAW captures are still worth saving. 

There is a good chance you won’t need your original RAW captures later if you 
did a good job converting and optimizing them, saving them as a new file. However, 
saving those original captures provides another level of backup, allowing you to recon- 
vert later if you change your mind about how the image should be interpreted or better 
tools become available for RAW conversion. 

When archiving your RAW captures, I recommend keeping the original filenames 
intact. In fact, I recommend keeping that original filename as part of the filename for 
the new master image you’ll create after you optimize the converted image, so you can 
always refer to the original RAW capture file easily if needed. 

Because you will not need to access the RAW capture files on a regular basis, 
there’s no need to have them taking up space on your hard disk. Instead, you can archive 


them to CD, DVD, or an external hard disk, and store them in a safe place. Be sure to 
label the media adequately so that if you do ever need the RAW captures, you'll be able 
to locate them easily. 
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Basic 
Adjustments 


In Part I, I covered some of the issues you'll 
need to deal with before you start the process of 
optimizing your images. In Part II, I'll cover the 
basic workflow that is the foundation of opti- 
mizing your images. This will provide you with 
a strong background in the fundamentals, so 
you'll be ready to move on to more advanced 
adjustments later in the book. 

Chapter4 Rotate and Crop 


Chapter5 Basic Tone and Color 
Chapter6 Image Cleanup 


Rotate and Crop 


Rotation and cropping are methods for correct- 
ing the presentation of an image. Rotation 

ensures the image will be viewed in the proper 
orientation and that it isn’t perceived as being 
crooked. Cropping removes unwanted periph- 


eral elements that may clutter the image or 


draw attention away from the intended subject. 


It makes sense to perform these tasks early in 
your image-optimization workflow so you'll be 
making later adjustments based on an accurate 


view of the image. 


Chapter Contents 
Basic Rotation 

Basic Cropping 
Arbitrary Rotation 
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Basic Rotation 


The most basic form of rotation is done in 90-degree increments to correct the orienta- 
tion of the image. For example, if you forgot to properly rotate the image in your film 

scanner, or if you are working with a digital camera that doesn’t include an automatic 

rotation capability, you’ll need to correct the image yourself. 

I recommend performing this basic rotation very early in your workflow simply 
because it can be challenging to assess tonal and color adjustments in an image when it 
isn’t properly oriented. As soon as I start working on an image, I want to get it properly 
rotated so I can better evaluate it and, thereby, make better decisions about the adjust- 
ments I'd like to make. 


Note: Many digital cameras now include a sensor that can detect when you are capturing an image 
in portrait versus landscape mode; such cameras add a tag to the image's metadata indicating that the 
image needs to be rotated. Photoshop CS3 will look for this metadata tag and automatically rotate 
the image appropriately when it is opened. 


The first step in performing a basic rotation is to determine which direction the 
image needs to be rotated and by how much. This is a relatively simple matter of look- 
ing at the image and deciding how you’d have to rotate it to turn it “right-side up” 
(Figure 4.1). 


Figure 4.1 When you look at an image that needs to have a basic rotation applied, it is relatively clear in which direction and by 


how much it needs to be rotated. 


Note: Keep in mind that “flipping” an image is not the same as rotating. When you rotate an image, 
the orientation is changed, but the relationships between objects within the image are not. Flipping cre- 
ates a mirror image in the direction of the flip, changing the relationships between objects in the image. 
Flipping should not be substituted for rotation, and it should be done only when you want to produce a 
mirror image. 


After you’ve determined how an image needs to be rotated, doing so is as easy 
as selecting the appropriate option from the menu. In Photoshop, the options for basic 
rotation are found on the Image > Rotate Canvas submenu. There are options to rotate 
the image 180 degrees (180° on the menu) and 90 degrees clockwise (90°CW) or coun- 
terclockwise (90° CCW). 

When you select the appropriate option from the menu, the image will be 
rotated based on that option. At this point the image should be right-side up, in the 


proper general orientation (Figure 4.2). 


Figure 4.2 When you have 
applied the proper basic 
rotation to your image, it 
should appear in the proper 


orientation. 
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Basic Cropping 


With the image properly oriented, you can make a more effective evaluation of its com- 
position. In doing so, you may feel that certain areas of the image should be cropped 
out to strengthen the composition. You may want to eliminate a distracting element, 
tighten up the overall framing, or change the aspect ratio (relationship between height 
and width) for aesthetic reasons. For images scanned from film, this is also the point at 
which you should make sure the entire slide frame has been cropped out, so that only 
the actual image area is preserved. 

I tend to divide cropping into two basic categories. The first is what I call cor- 
rective cropping, which corrects problems with the image. For example, cropping out 
the edge of a slide frame of a scanned image would fall into this category. The second 
category is what I call artistic cropping. This changes the artistic or compositional 
appearance of the image. 

Corrective cropping is something that usually can’t be avoided. Artistic cropping, 
on the other hand, is purely subjective. Pll often separate the two of these, so that Pm 
doing the cropping that must be done first, then applying artistic cropping as a separate 
process, and focusing more on how I’m changing the interpretation of the image by my 
choice of cropping. 


Note: Ifyou are performing artistic cropping on an image, be absolutely certain you want to elimi- 

nate the area being cropped before committing the crop. If you aren't sure, save the artistic cropping for 

later in your workflow, after you've been able to spend more time with the image. You may find that the 
areas you wanted to crop earlier suddenly add to the image after applying adjustments throughout your 
workflow. 


For example, PIl start with a corrective cropping to eliminate areas of the image 
that would be a problem if they were included in the final print (Figure 4.3). If some- 
one was standing right at the edge of the frame in a beautiful landscape shot, or if a 
bad reflection caused an undesirable glare in one corner of the image, you’d certainly 
want to exclude that area from the scene. 

After cropping to correct problems such as these, you can then move on to artis- 
tic cropping. Perhaps you’d like to go so far as to change a horizontal image into a ver- 
tical one by cropping most of the sides, or maybe you just need to fine-tune the aspect 
ratio to emphasize certain elements, such as cropping a little off the top of a landscape 
scene to emphasize the sweeping horizon. You could also simply focus more attention 
on the main subject matter by cropping out distracting elements from the peripheral 
areas of the image. 

Cropping is often seen as a minor part of your overall workflow. However, the 
way you crop an image can have a dramatic effect on its final interpretation. By apply- 
ing a crop, you are able to move beyond the limitations imposed by the aspect ratio of 
your film or digital imaging sensor. Making a change to the aspect ratio of your image— 
presenting something different than the viewer is accustomed to—can add impact to 


your images. Even when you don’t think you need to crop an image, you might spend 
some time working with the Crop tool to see if there are new ways to present the 
image that you haven’t thought about but that would produce a more aesthetically 


appealing final result. 


Figure 4.3 When you are working with a film scan, it is important to crop the slide edge from the 
entire perimeter of the image. 


Cropping from a Selection 


One of the most straightforward methods of cropping an image is to use a selection as 
the basis of the crop. Of course, because it is such a simple process, it doesn’t offer sig- 
nificant functionality. However, in a variety of situations, starting from a selection is an 
easy way to crop your image. Creating selections will be covered in extensive detail in 
Chapter 9, “Making Selections.” In the meantime, Pll show you a basic way to create a 
selection for cropping. When you learn to utilize other selection methods, you can use 
those for cropping as well. 
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When using a selection to crop an image, you are defining the outer boundaries 
of the crop. No matter what the shape of the selection, the final crop will always be to a 
rectangle. In effect, the cropped image will have outer dimensions defined by the point at 
which the selection extends farthest in each direction, horizontally and vertically. 

The first step is to create a selection that defines the area of the image you want 
to keep. Start by choosing the Rectangular Marquee tool from the Tools palette [£]. 
Click and drag on your image to define a rectangular shape, starting in one corner and 
finishing in the opposite corner (Figure 4.4). The resulting shape should define the area 
you want to keep, so that only those elements of the image you want to eliminate fall 
outside the rectangle. 


Figure 4.4 The Rectangular Marquee tool can be used to create a selection that defines the area you'd like to crop in an image. 


After you have defined a selection within the image, cropping based on that 
selection can be done by choosing Image > Crop from the menu. This will cause the 
image to be cropped so the selection defines the new edge of the image. Everything out- 
side that selection edge will be eliminated (Figure 4.5). 

Of course, there’s no need for the selection to be rectangular just because the 
cropped image will be. As you’ll see in Chapter 9, there are many ways to make selec- 
tions of a wide variety of shapes, and any of them can be used to create a selection for 
cropping your image. Just keep in mind that whatever the shape of the selection, the 
final crop will always be a rectangle that coincides with the outermost points of the 
selection (Figure 4.6). 

It may seem pointless to crop an image by using a selection with a non-rectangu- 
lar shape when the final crop will be rectangular. However, in certain situations you 
may find it easier to think about cropping an image by determining the specific areas 
you want to keep, tracing those areas to produce the selection, and then cropping to 
match that shape. In other situations, you may create a non-rectangular selection for 


another purpose and then realize that the selection provides a perfect basis for a crop. 
The key to remember is that you have a high degree of flexibility when using selections 


for cropping, so don’t feel that you always need to use a rectangular selection. 


Figure 4.5 After you've defined a selection, you can choose Image > Crop from the menu, and the image will be cropped 
to the outer edge of your selection. 


Figure 4.6 You don't need to create a rectangular selection as the basis of a crop, even though the final crop will be rec- 
tangular. I’ve sketched out a selection that simply defines areas I'd like to keep in the image, without following a rectan- 
gular shape. (left) After the non-rectangular selection is applied as a crop, the result is a rectangular image that is cropped 
to the edges of the selection. (right) 
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Note: You can hold the Shift key while creating a selection with the Rectangular Marquee tool to 
produce a square selection, which can then be used to crop the image to a perfectly square image area. 
Chapter 9 will provide you with many more methods for creating selections, all of which can be applied 
to cropping an image. 


Using the Crop Tool 


In many cases, cropping from a selection is a preferred method because of its flexibility 
of allowing you to crop from a selection of any shape (though the resulting crop will 
still be rectangular). However, the Crop tool is generally the most appropriate choice 
for most cropping tasks because it is specifically designed for that purpose. 

To get started with the Crop tool, select it from the Tools palette or press C. 
This will change the Options bar to include the settings that are specific to this tool 
(Figure 4.7). You’ll start with a basic crop, so click the Clear button on the Options bar 
to make sure no sizing options are set. You’ll see how to put the other settings to use a 
little later. 


t- width: | | 3 Height: | || Resolution: ~ Tfpixelsjne j| [Front Image 


Figure 4.7 When you select the Crop tool, the Options bar will be updated to reflect the 
options for this tool. 


Similar to the use of the Rectangular Marquee tool described in the previous sec- 
tion, you can click and drag across your image with the Crop tool to define the crop 
area, producing a rectangular box, or marquee, that defines the area to be kept. Any- 
thing outside the crop box you define will be removed from the image after you apply 
the crop. 

With the crop box defined, you can adjust the shape of the crop to fine-tune the 
result you’re trying to achieve. At each corner, and at the halfway point of each border 
line of the crop box, you’ll see a small square handle. These handles can be dragged to 
change the outer dimensions of the crop box. You can also grab any edge of the crop 
box to drag and resize. If you click and drag one of the handles at the midway point 
of a border, you’ll change the position of that border line only, not affecting the other 
lines. Dragging a corner handle will change the position of that corner, and thus affect 
the two lines that intersect at that corner. If you hold the Shift key while adjusting one 
of the corner handles, you can change the position of that corner without changing the 
aspect ratio, or relative shape, of the crop. 

You may notice that when you have an active crop, the Options bar changes. 
Most of these controls affect the shield that is displayed by default when you are crop- 
ping your image. This is the display that darkens the area around the crop, so you can 
get a better idea of how the image will appear after you apply the crop. The default 
settings cause the shield to be displayed in black at a 75% opacity. This considerably 
darkens the area to be discarded in the crop, making it easier to visualize the result 
(Figure 4.8). However, you can change the settings if you prefer. 


Figure 4.8 The shield for the Crop tool makes it easier to see what the effect of the crop will be on the resulting image. 


First, if you prefer not to see the shield, you can deselect the Shield checkbox or 
press the slash (/) key on your keyboard. Either option serves as a toggle to turn the 
shield on and off. Although the shield is helpful for visualizing the effect of a crop, it 
can interfere at times. For example, I sometimes find that it makes it difficult to see 
exactly where the edge of a crop falls on the image. In those cases, PII turn it off tem- 
porarily to evaluate the image, and then turn it back on to view the overall crop. 

Second, it is also possible to change the color or opacity of the shield. The default 
is a black shield at a 75% opacity. However, you can click the color box on the Options 
bar to bring up the Color Picker dialog box, and then choose any color you'd like to use 
for the shield, such as the blue I used in Figure 4.8. For example, for a grayscale image 
you may find that a black shield blends in too much, in which case you may prefer a 
colored shield. You can also adjust the Opacity setting as desired to change the degree to 
which you are able to see the area that is going to be cropped. If you set the Opacity to 
100%, you won’t see any of the image through the crop shield at all, but instead will 
have an image that appears to be matted with the selected color as a border. Reducing 
the Opacity setting will allow you to see a shaded view of the area of the image you are 
cropping, so you can decide whether you really want to eliminate those areas. 

It is important to check the area you are cropping to make sure you’re eliminat- 
ing elements you should, such as the edge of the slide frame in a scan. Also make sure 
the crop box doesn’t extend outside the image area, because that would cause additional 
pixels to be added around the edge of the image with the background color defined in 
the Tools palette. I recommend zooming in close to check the corners of your crop, and 
possibly checking the full perimeter if necessary to ensure you are producing the best 
crop possible. 

Because you are in the middle of a crop process when you check the edges of 
your crop area, you can’t switch to other tools used for navigation. However, keyboard 
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shortcuts provide efficient ways to check the image. The method I prefer is to hold the 
Ctrl/Command key and the spacebar, which gives you the Zoom tool no matter what 
tool you’re currently using. I then click and drag a box around a corner of the image, 
defining the area I want to look at more closely, while still holding those keys. This will 
cause the image to be zoomed in so that area fills the available display area. To return 
to a view showing the full image, I hold Ctrl/Command and press 0 (the zero key). 
Repeat this process for each corner of the image to check for appropriate cropping, 
adjusting the position of the crop box corner as needed. If you want to check the full 
perimeter of the crop box, you can hold the spacebar after you’ve zoomed in to acti- 
vate the Hand tool, which can then be used to drag the image around (by clicking and 
holding the mouse button and then moving the mouse) while you examine the edge of 
the crop. 

After you have defined the crop for the image as you like it, you’re ready to 
apply that crop. When you have an active crop, clicking the Commit button ¥ on the 
Options bar will apply the current crop. You can also press Enter/Return on the key- 
board, or double-click with the mouse inside the crop box. When you do any of these, 
the image will be cropped based on the current crop box, with the pixels outside the 
crop box discarded. 

If you decide you don’t want to apply the crop, you can click the Cancel button © 
or press the Esc key on your keyboard. The crop will not be applied, and the crop box 
will go away. You can then start over with a new crop or simply move on to using other 
tools if you decide you don’t want to crop the image at all. 


Note: Ifyou attempt to switch to another tool or close the image in the middle of a crop, you'll be 
asked if you want to Crop (apply the current crop), Cancel (go back to what you were doing so you can fin- 
ish adjusting crop settings), or Don’t Crop (switch to the new tool or close the image, canceling the crop). 


Crop Size 

The Crop tool also provides a variety of options that allow you to specify the aspect 
ratio of the final crop, as well as the size of the image after cropping. These settings 
must be established before you create the crop box. So, be sure to apply these settings 
first, or if you are already in the middle of a crop and realize you need to select a spe- 
cific size, cancel the crop and set these options before starting the crop process again. 

The controls for establishing a specific aspect ratio or image size are quite simple, 
with values for Width, Height, and Resolution. However, you don’t always need to 
include the Resolution option, and in some cases you may want to exclude it. 

When you set a Width and Height value without establishing a Resolution, the 
image will be cropped to the aspect ratio defined by the Width and Height settings, but 
the number of pixels within the cropped area won’t be changed (no interpolation will 
be applied). On the other hand, if you do include a value for Resolution in addition to 
Width and Height, the image will be cropped and resized in one step, so that the 


cropped image has exactly the dimensions and resolution you specified. This means 
interpolation will be applied if necessary to change the image to the exact dimensions 
and resolution you have specified. 


Note: The term interpolation refers to the process of adding pixels to the image during the process of 
resizing, effectively filling the gaps between pixels when they are spread out to produce a larger image. 
The same term is sometimes used for the reverse process, where pixels are removed to reduce the size of 
an image. 


Because setting these values causes the crop to be constrained, when you have 
values established for Width and Height the crop box you draw will be limited to the 
specific aspect ratio defined by those values. 

For example, if you want to crop an image to an aspect ratio of 1.5:1, which is 
the aspect ratio of a 35mm frame of film, you could plug in 1.5 for Width and 1 for 
Height (for a horizontal image) before creating your crop box (Figure 4.9). By leaving 
the Resolution value blank, only the aspect ratio is being constrained, and the pixels 
you choose to keep based on the final crop will not be altered. When you click and 
drag on the image to establish the crop, the shape of the crop box will be determined 
by the aspect ratio represented by the Width and Height settings you’ve established. 
The size isn’t limited, and you can make the crop box as big or small as your image 
will allow. However, no matter what direction you drag the box, the aspect ratio of the 
crop box will be fixed. 


Width: [Fin | a Height: [Sin || Resolution: | 360 [pixelsfinch || Fron! 


Figure 4.9 The Width, Height, and Resolution settings on the Options bar for the Crop 
tool provide a way for you to set a specific aspect ratio or final image size for a crop. 


Between the Width and Height settings, you’ll see a double-arrow icon that, 
when clicked, will swap those two values. This is handy if, for example, you are creat- 
ing a collage and want all of the images to be the exact same size, but some are hori- 
zontal and some are vertical. 

If you want the image after cropping to be a specific size, not just at a set aspect 
ratio, you'll need to include a value for Resolution. With all three values established, 
the exact size and resolution of the image after cropping is known, and you can crop 
and resize in one step. This is a great way to crop an image to fit a specific output size, 
such as when you need to print an image to fit a particular frame. 


Note: Cropping to a specific size or aspect ratio is often done to accommodate the limitations of a 
frame size or for other reasons related to the final display. If you are cropping out an area only so the 
image will fit a desired final print size, you may not want to crop it this early in the workflow. Instead, 
work with a copy of your master image. You can then crop to a specific output size without sacrificing any- 
thing from your master image. 
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When cropping to a specific image size, be sure to set the Resolution value to 
whatever you will be using for the print because the image will be interpolated based 
on the values you enter. This will be covered in greater detail in Chapter 14, “Output 
Processing,” but when in doubt you can use a Resolution setting of 300 pixels/inch. 


Note: When you crop to a specific size and include a Resolution setting, Photoshop will interpolate 
the resulting image by using the method you have established for Image Interpolation in the General 
page of the Preferences dialog box. I recommend that you use Bicubic for this setting if you generally 
make modest enlargements or use Bicubic Smoother if you generally make significant enlargements. 


The Options bar also includes two buttons that allow you to adjust the settings 
for Width, Height, and Resolution. These are the Front Image and Clear buttons, found 
at the right end of the Options bar when the Crop tool is active. The Clear button clears 
the values currently entered for Width, Height, and Resolution, resetting the tool back 
to the default behavior. 

The Front Image button allows you to apply the size of one image to the crop 
settings of another image. As the name indicates, when you click this button, the size 
and resolution of the currently active image are set as the Width, Height, and Resolu- 
tion settings for the Crop tool on the Options bar. This is an excellent way to crop and 
resize multiple images to exactly the same dimensions. For example, if you are creating 
a collage with multiple images and you want the images to be sized exactly the same, 
you can crop and resize the first image, and then click Front Image to establish the set- 
tings from that image to be used for other images. 


Note: Always click the Clear button to empty the Width, Height, and Resolution values after cropping 
an image to a specific size, so that next time you use the Crop tool you'll be starting with the default 
behavior. 


Perspective 

The Options bar for the Crop tool in Photoshop also includes a Perspective checkbox. 
This allows you to stretch and skew the image to correct perspective problems or to 
introduce a change in perspective to add a creative twist. This option is most often used 
to correct perspective errors, such as when your position causes the sides of a building 
to lean inward, as is often seen when you use a wide-angle lens to capture such an 


image (Figure 4.10). 


Note: The Perspective checkbox is enabled only when you are using the Delete option for the Crop 
tool on the Options bar. l'Il discuss the Hide option later in this chapter. 
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Figure 4.10 When capturing images by looking upward, especially with a wide-angle lens, you'll 
often see perspective errors that can be distracting. 


To get started, create a basic crop with the Crop tool, but don’t apply the 
crop. While the crop is active, you’ll see that the Perspective checkbox is available on 
the Options bar. As you’ve seen with previous use of the Crop tool, the shape of the 
crop box is always a rectangle. However, when you select the Perspective checkbox, 
the box is no longer constrained to a rectangular shape. Instead, you can move any 
corner of the crop box into any position without changing the position of the others. 
This allows you to position each of the four corners very precisely to produce the 
change you want. 
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Note: Ifyou turn the Perspective checkbox off after enabling it, the corners of the image will revert to 
a normal rectangle, causing you to lose the relationships between corners you had established using Per- 
spective. Therefore, you shouldn't turn off the checkbox until you're sure you don’t want to apply the cur- 
rent perspective adjustment. 


Let’s consider the example of a photograph of a building, where the outer edges 
of the building appear to lean inward. If you position each corner of the crop box on a 
corner of the building and the Perspective checkbox is selected, and you then apply the 
crop, the image will be cropped and skewed so that each of the corners of the building 
will be at the corners of the final rectangular image. In the process, the building itself is 
distorted so it appears with perfectly vertical sides. This gives you an idea of how the 
tool works. However, applying the effect properly can be a bit more of a challenge 
because you need to apply the perspective adjustment without cropping too closely to 
the subject you’re trying to correct. 

This requires that you judge the appropriate position for each of the corners 
while keeping them far enough away from the primary subject that the resulting image 
includes as much of the surrounding area as you’d like to maintain. To make your job 
easier, you may want to enable the Grid display by choosing View > Show > Grid from 
the menu. This will display a grid pattern over your image, which you can use to better 
judge how far each corner of the crop box should be placed from the edges of the sub- 
ject of your image to ensure the best result. 


Note: Another trick for getting the position of each corner correct is to first position each corner 
exactly on the corners of the object that has the perspective you want to fix. Then drag each corner out- 
ward to enlarge the crop area and include more of the image. The shield will stay in position while you are 
dragging, allowing you to use it as a reference to help ensure you're moving the corner at a 45-degree 
angle from the starting position by maintaining the same horizontal and vertical distance from that start- 
ing position. 


So, to put the Perspective option to use, start by creating a basic crop of your 
image, with the Grid display turned on (Figure 4.11). Then select the Perspective check- 
box, and adjust each of the corners of the crop box to a position that causes the lines 
between each corner to be parallel to the subject you are trying to correct, but far enough 
away that you are preserving all areas of the image desired. When you have positioned 
the corners as desired, apply the crop, and the image will be cropped with a perspective 
adjustment in one step (Figure 4.12). 


Note: Getting the best results with the Perspective control of the Crop tool can take practice. If you're 
not happy with the results you achieve, undo the crop by choosing Edit > Undo from the menu and try 
again. 
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Figure 4.11 Using the Perspec- 
tive option of the Crop tool, you 
can apply a crop that will also 
correct perspective in your image. 
Turning on the grid display can 
help you better judge the place- 
ment of the corners of the crop 
box during this process. 


Figure 4.12 After you have 
established the proper Perspec- 
tive correction with the Crop tool, 
Photoshop will skew the image 
to correct for the distortion. 
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Nondestructive Cropping 

If you want to apply a crop to your image, but you don’t feel entirely comfortable 
making a permanent commitment to the crop, you can take advantage of an option in 
Photoshop to crop without actually removing pixels. This is accomplished by using the 
Cropped Area control on the Options bar. The default value is Delete, which causes 
pixels outside your crop area to be permanently removed. However, you can also choose 
the Hide option to hide pixels without permanently deleting them. 

There are a couple of limitations for the Cropped Area control. The Hide option 
won’t be available if the Perspective checkbox is selected. Also, you can’t use the Hide 
option when you’re cropping an image that contains a Background image layer. Virtu- 
ally every image is going to start with a Background image layer, but you can convert it 
to a “normal” image layer by simply renaming it. To do so, double-click the thumbnail 
for the Background image layer on the Layers palette. The New Layer dialog box will 
appear, providing an option to rename this layer (Figure 4.13). You can simply accept 
the default settings and click OK. 


Figure 4.13 When you double-click on the Background 
7 image layer, the New Layer dialog box will be displayed. 
color: | C] None w) By clicking OK, the Background layer will be converted to 
Mode: | Normal E eect: [100 a “normal” image layer. 


Name: | 
is 


With these conditions met, create a basic crop box by clicking and dragging 
across the image with the Crop tool. At this point, the Cropped Area option will 
become enabled so you can choose between the Delete and Hide options. When you 
choose Hide and apply the crop to your image, the apparent result will be exactly the 
same as if you had used the default option to Delete pixels. However, the pixels you 
cropped out haven’t been removed from the image. Instead, they are “hiding” outside 
the new border of your image. 

This provides a couple of additional options if you decide later that you don’t 
want the crop to be applied as it was. For one thing, you can select the Move tool from 
the Tools palette and then click and drag the selected image layer to change which por- 
tion of the image is visible. You can think of this as placing a rectangular window over 
the top of your image, and then moving the image around so that you are able to see 
different portions of the image at a given time through that window. 

The other nice thing about cropping with the Hide option is that the crop isn’t 
permanent. You can restore the entire image at any time by choosing Image > Reveal 
All from the menu. This will resize the image frame so it matches the outer dimensions 
of any hidden pixel data. In effect, this restores the image to its appearance before you 
applied the crop. 

Using the Hide option is an excellent way to approach cropping for your master 
image files when you are pretty sure you want to apply the crop permanently but 
would prefer to preserve options for later. However, keep in mind that by not deleting 
the cropped pixels, the file size will be larger than if you had allowed the Crop tool to 
delete the pixels outside the crop area. 


If the image was saved as a JPEG you can’t use the Reveal All option, but that shouldn't be an 
issue because | recommend saving your master image file as a Photoshop PSD or TIFF file. 


Arbitrary Rotation 


At the beginning of this chapter, I talked about rotating your image in 90-degree incre- 
ments to correct its overall orientation. However, there will also be times when you 
want to rotate the image by an arbitrary number of degrees to correct for a crooked 
horizon or for another object that should be perfectly horizontal or vertical but appears 
slightly off-kilter (Figure 4.14). 


Figure 4.14 When an object that should be horizontal or vertical isn’t, you'll need to apply 


arbitrary rotation to correct the problem. 
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Whenever you rotate an image by other than 90-degree increments, you will 
need to crop the image. This is because the resulting image is always a rectangle, and 
if you have rotated the image by a few degrees, you’ll end up with part of the image 
hanging outside that rectangle and possibly areas within the image rectangle that don’t 
have any actual pixel values (in which case Photoshop will fill these values with the 
current background color in the Tools palette). 


Rotating with the Crop Tool 


Because you’ll have to crop the image anyway when you apply an arbitrary rotation, it 
makes sense to use the Crop tool for both the rotation and the cropping. Fortunately, 
the tool provides exactly that capability. 

If you’re going to apply an arbitrary rotation to an image, I recommend that you 
not perform any cropping before doing the combined rotation and crop, so that you have 
as many pixels to work with as possible when you apply the arbitrary rotation. Using 
the Crop tool to apply a basic arbitrary rotation is rather easy, and the process starts 
just as it would for a normal crop. Start by selecting the Crop tool and clicking and 
dragging on the image to define a basic crop box. To apply a rotation, move the mouse 
pointer outside the crop box. The mouse pointer will become a double-headed curved 
arrow. When you click and drag, you’ll see that the crop box rotates. This allows you 
to define the exact angle that the eventual image should be. 


Note: The small target icon that appears in the middle of the crop box defines the center of rota- 
tion. In most cases, you'll want the center of the crop box to coincide with the center of rotation. How- 
ever, if you'd like the box to rotate around a different point, you can click and drag this target to a 
different position. 


The best method is to first find something in the image that should be perfectly 
horizontal or vertical. This may be a horizon line, the edge of a building, or some other 
object. In some situations, such as a landscape on a hazy day, it may be difficult to see 
exactly where that line is. However, you’ll need to select something within the image to 
use as your reference line. 

With that reference line identified, the next step is to drag one of the edges of 
the crop box toward that line (Figure 4.15). For vertical objects, you’d move the left 
or right edge of the box inward, and for horizontal objects, you’d bring in the top or 
bottom edge. Simply point your mouse to the edge itself or the square handle on the 
edge, and click and drag inward. Put it relatively close to the reference line, but not 
right on top of it. If it is right on top of the reference line, evaluating how close they 
are to being parallel will be difficult. All you really need is for the two lines to be 
close enough to decide when they are parallel to each other. 


Figure 4.15 The first step in applying arbitrary rotation with the Crop tool is to bring one of the crop box edges in toward your 
reference line within the image. (left) Rotate the crop box so its edge is parallel with the reference line within the image that 
should be horizontal or vertical. (right) 


With the edge dragged inward near your reference line, move the mouse pointer 


outside the crop box and click and drag to rotate (as in the second image of Figure 4.15). 


Rotate the crop box until the edge of the box and your reference line in the image 
are perfectly parallel. At this point, your angle of rotation is established (Figure 4.16). 
However, because you brought one of the edges of the crop box inward, you now 
need to adjust the edges. Also, the rotation may have caused one or more corners of 
the crop box to move outside the image. Therefore, you need to adjust all four cor- 
ners so that you are including as much of the image as possible (or as much as is 
desired) within the crop area and so that all four of the corners are inside the avail- 
able image area. 

After you have established your rotation and corrected your cropping, you’ll be 
ready to apply the crop. When you do so, the image will be automatically cropped and 
rotated in one step (Figure 4.17). 


Note: When cropping and rotating in one step with the Crop tool, you can still use all of the other 
options, such as those for setting the Width, Height, and Resolution, as discussed earlier in this chapter. 
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Figure 4.16 After you have rotated the crop box to your refer- Figure 4.17 When the crop is applied with the crop box rotated, 
ence line, you can adjust all four corners so they are within the the image will be cropped and rotated in a single step. 
image area and the crop can be applied. 


Rotating with the Ruler Tool 


As much as I love being able to apply cropping and rotation in one step by using the 
Crop tool, at times it is difficult to critically evaluate how accurate the rotation is when 
using this tool. In those situations, I utilize the Ruler tool to apply a more accurate 
rotation, although this method does require that cropping be handled as a separate step 
from rotation. 


Note: In previous versions of Photoshop, the Ruler tool was called the Measure tool. 


The Ruler tool allows you to measure a variety of attributes within your image. 
One of those is the angle, which can then be used to apply an arbitrary rotation to 
your image. To get started, select the Ruler tool from the Tools palette |) (it’s under 
the Eyedropper tool; see Figure 4.18). 

With the Ruler tool active, click on one point that defines the reference line you 
want to make perfectly horizontal or vertical, and hold the mouse button down as you 
drag toward another point on that same line. You don’t have to trace the edge of the line, 
but rather simply hold the mouse button down as you drag and find the right position. 
When you release the mouse button, the measurement will be made from the point where 
you first clicked with the mouse to the point where you released the mouse button. 


2) . Pad Eyedropper Tool 


I 
Y DA Color Sampler Tool I 
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Figure 4.18 The Ruler tool is grouped with 
the Eyedropper tool on the Tools palette. 


t ¢ Ruler Tool 


193 Count Tool 


Note: Ifyou need to redraw the line created with the Ruler tool, simply click and drag again from a 
different spot. You can also remove the existing ruler line by clicking the Clear button on the Options bar. 


You may notice that the measurements for this line you have created are shown 
on the Options bar. One of these, labeled A, is the angle in degrees defined by your 
measure line (Figure 4.19). However, you don’t have to remember the angle or the 
direction of rotation, because Photoshop can take care of that for you. 

To apply a rotation based on the measure line that you’ve defined, choose Image > 
Rotate Canvas > Arbitrary from the menu. The amount of rotation required to make 
your measure line vertical will be entered in the Rotate Canvas dialog box automatically, 
and the option for clockwise or counterclockwise rotation will also be selected for you 
(Figure 4.20). All you need to do is click OK, and the image will be rotated for you 
automatically, making the line you drew with the Ruler tool perfectly horizontal or ver- 
tical as necessary. 

After you’ve applied this rotation, you still need to crop the image to correct for 
the triangles that are created when the image is rotated to a non-rectangular orientation 
within a rectangular image frame. To do so, simply apply a standard crop as discussed 
at the beginning of this chapter, ensuring that only actual image pixels fall within the 


crop box. 
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Figure 4.19 When you use the Ruler tool, the angle of the line you create Figure 4.20 When you apply an arbitrary 


(along with other measurements) is displayed on the Options bar. rotation after making a measurement with the 
Ruler tool, the angle and direction of rotation 


will be set automatically. 
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Basic Tone and Color 


As you start working on the actual adjustments 
to optimize your images, basic tonal and color 
adjustments provide the foundation for building 
the final result. Having a firm understanding 
of how to apply these basic adjustments will 
ensure you are working toward the best quality 
from the beginning. For many images, these 
may be the only adjustments you need. For other 
images, these adjustments represent the first 
step toward producing an image that matches 
the vision you had when you first clicked the 


shutter release. 


Chapter Contents 
Interface Tools for Evaluation 
Prioritizing Adjustments 
Tonal Adjustments 

Color Adjustments 
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Interface Tools for Evaluation 


In Chapter 2, “Download and Sort,” I presented the navigation tools and explained 
how they could be used to evaluate your images for sharpness and other image-quality 
considerations. As you get started with the basic tonal and color adjustments for pho- 
tographic images, it will be helpful to know about some other methods for evaluating 
your images so you can make better decisions about specific adjustments and image- 


quality issues (Figure 5.1). 


Figure 5.1 Carefully evaluating your image provides the opportunity to ensure that your 
adjustments result in the image you envisioned, even when tricky lighting conditions 
create a challenge to achieving the desired result. (Photo by Gabby Salazar) 


Evaluate Channels 


An image in the RGB color space is defined not by color information directly, but 
rather by three individual grayscale channels—one each for red, green, and blue. Each 
of these defines the brightness value for its particular color for each pixel, and the three 
values combined determine the actual color of each pixel. 


You may be tempted to ignore the underlying channel information, focusing 
your attention instead on the full-color version of the image as you evaluate it. How- 
ever, looking at the individual channels can help you gain a better understanding of the 
overall quality of an image. 

Each channel contains a grayscale image—a black-and-white version of one of 
the three color components in your image. To view the channels, you’ll first need to 
make sure the Channels palette is visible (Figure 5.2); if it isn’t, choose Window > 


Channels. 


Figure 5.2 The Channels palette allows you to evaluate 


the individual color channels that make up your image. 


To view an individual channel, simply click its thumbnail in the Channels 
palette. The document display will then be updated so you see only the grayscale infor- 
mation contained in that particular channel (assuming Color Channels in Color is not 
selected in Preferences > Display & Cursors), rather than the full-color version of the 
image (Figure 5.3). 


RGB Red channel 


Green channel Blue channel 


Figure 5.3 Besides looking at the overall color image, reviewing the individual color channels can give you a better idea of image 
quality. 
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You can use this grayscale view to evaluate the image for lost detail (much easier 
to do than when the channels display in color) or for quality problems on a particular 
channel. Each channel is used to define what color information is available within the 
image, so for example if there is a loss of detail in the blue channel, you can expect that 
blue or yellow (the opposite of blue) areas of the image may not have sufficient detail. 

This is also a great opportunity to look for noise or other problems that can 
affect overall image quality. The blue channel is where you’ll tend to find the most noise, 
so taking a close look at it can give you a much better sense of how much overall noise 
exists within the image. When you are finished evaluating each color channel, click the 
RGB thumbnail to return to the full-color view of your image. 

Evaluating the individual color channels for your image gives you a much better 
feel for how much detail you’ve retained, how much color information exists for each 
color channel, and other issues affecting overall quality. If you have any concerns about 
the detail or quality of a particular image, a quick review of the individual channels can 
address those concerns. 


Note: Forthose who like keyboard shortcuts, you can also view the individual channels by holding 
the Ctrl/Command key and pressing 1 for red, 2 for green, or 3 for blue. To return to the full-color version 
of the image, press Ctrl/Command plus the tilde key (~). The title bar will indicate which channel you are 
currently viewing. 


Display Full Saturation 


If you ever have a difficult time evaluating the overall color in your images, temporar- 
ily boosting the saturation to its maximum value can provide a dramatic indication of 
exactly what colors exist in various areas. Besides exaggerating the colors that obvi- 
ously exist within the image, this technique often reveals colors you weren’t expecting 
to see. In particular, it can be a great tool for discovering subtle color casts in areas 
you thought were neutral. 

To apply this adjustment, choose Image > Adjustments > Hue/Saturation from 
the menu. This will bring up the Hue/Saturation dialog box (Figure 5.4), which will 
be addressed in great detail later in this chapter and in Chapter 8, “Advanced Color 
Adjustments.” Move the Saturation slider all the way to the right, producing a value 
of +100. This will boost all colors in the image to their maximum saturation. Leave 
this dialog box open as you evaluate the image, moving it aside if needed by clicking 
and dragging on the dialog’s title bar. 


Note: For expediency, we're using a direct adjustment rather than an adjustment layer for this evalu- 
ation method. As I'll discuss later in this chapter, | strongly recommend using adjustment layers for all 
actual adjustments. 


Hue/Saturation 


Saturation: 


Lightness: 


Figure 5.4 The Hue/Saturation dialog box allows you to 
adjust the saturation of all the hues in your image or of indi- 


vidual hues. To saturate the hues to their maximum poten- 


tial, move the Saturation slider all the way to the right. 


Review the full-saturation display of your image to get a sense of the colors in 
various areas (Figure 5.5). Pay particular attention to colors you feel don’t belong where 
they appear. Don’t worry that the colors temporarily look much worse. Instead, use this 
as an evaluative tool for making decisions about what color corrections might be neces- 
sary later, and what color issues to keep in mind as you work to optimize your images. 
When you’re finished evaluating the image, click Cancel to close the Hue/Saturation 
dialog box without applying an adjustment to your image. 


a 


Figure 5.5 By temporarily increasing saturation to the maximum value, you can get a better idea of what color influences can be 
found in your image. 


Prioritizing Adjustments 


In any image-optimization workflow, it makes sense to perform the most basic adjust- 
ments first and then move on to more advanced adjustments that allow you to exercise 
better control over your images. Taking this approach tends to simplify the process and 
allows you to gradually build to more advanced adjustments as needed. 
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Some images may require only minor adjustment. In those cases, only the basic 
tools need to be employed. For other images, you may need to pull every trick out of 
your bag to get the result you are seeking. That doesn’t mean you should focus on fix- 
ing problem images. In fact, I typically recommend working on only your very best 
images. The advanced methods, which will be discussed later in this book, are still 
applicable to those images, allowing you to realize your true vision for them. 

Starting the image-optimization workflow with the most basic adjustments also 
makes sense because that fits well with the typical process of learning to optimize your 
images. It is normal to start with the basics as you gradually start your trek up the 
learning curve. With a firm grasp on the basic adjustments you’ll want to apply, you 
can produce pleasing results for the vast majority of your images. As you progress to 
more advanced techniques, your results will only improve, and you’ll be able to better 
achieve your goals. 

In this section and the following ones, Pll be talking about the basic tonal and 
color adjustments. I often refer to these as the mini-lab adjustments because they repre- 
sent the degree of adjustment you could expect from a good film-processing lab. If the 
image was captured with proper exposure in the camera, these adjustments may be all 
you need. More likely, however, you’ll want to move beyond these basic adjustments to 
produce even better results, as PIl discuss in later chapters. 

The adjustments are presented here in what I consider to be the most logical 
order. However, that doesn’t mean that this order is right for every image. My general 
philosophy for performing adjustments is to solve the biggest problem first and then 
move on from there—in other words, prioritizing the adjustments based on the signifi- 
cance of each adjustment to the final result. 

For most images, the tonal adjustment tends to be the most significant. Most 
digital cameras do an excellent job of capturing accurate color, and saturation tends 
to be good. Therefore, the standard order for me is tonal adjustment, color balance 
adjustment, and saturation adjustment. 


Note: You should feel comfortable changing the order in which you apply adjustments to your 
images if the situation warrants it. Focus on solving the most significant problem with your image first 
and then working onward from there. 


If you have an image for which the exposure was very good but the color is a 
bit off, you should feel perfectly comfortable making your color balance adjustment 
first before moving on to the tonal adjustments. Although the basic workflow pre- 
sented in this chapter will work best for the majority of images, you should think of 
each adjustment as a modular piece of the full workflow. When the situation warrants, 
you shouldn’t hesitate to change the order in which you perform the specific adjust- 
ments for your images. 


Tonal Adjustments 


The broad category of tonal adjustments includes any change in overall brightness or 
contrast within an image. Even more broadly, this category includes any adjustment 
that changes the luminosity values of an image, without emphasis on changes to the 
colors within an image. Tonal adjustments can most certainly affect colors—for example, 
darkening an image tends to saturate the colors, and brightening makes the colors 
appear less saturated. However, when making tonal adjustments, your focus is on the 
brightness and contrast, not the color. 

Although there are a virtually unlimited number of methods you could use to 
perform tonal adjustments, many of which will be covered later in this book, this sec- 
tion focuses on the most basic tonal adjustments. 


Brightness/Contrast 


The most basic tonal adjustment available in Photoshop is the Brightness/Contrast 
adjustment (Image > Adjustments > Brightness/Contrast). This dialog box contains 
only two sliders—one for Brightness and one for Contrast (Figure 5.6). 


Brightness/Contrast 


Brightness: | | 


[cancel] | Figure 5.6 The Brightness/Contrast dialog box provides two simple sliders that 


vIPreview allow you to easily perform tonal adjustments, but doesn’t provide the control 
Use Legacy 


necessary to produce the very best results. 


Note: With Photoshop CS3, the Brightness/Contrast adjustment has been updated so it will no longer 
clip highlights or shadows, meaning it won't cause a loss of detail in those areas. This means | no longer 
need to recommend against the use of this adjustment, and you can feel perfectly comfortable using it if 
you find it helpful. 


The primary limitation of the Brightness/Contrast control is that the contrast 
adjustment has an equal effect on the shadows and highlights in your image. As you’ll 
see later, other controls such as Levels and Curves allow you to exercise much greater 
control and are preferred for tonal adjustments. However, the Brightness/Contrast con- 
trol can still have a place in your workflow. For one thing, it is a good way to get 
started when you aren’t yet familiar with the other options available to you. Also, at 
times simplicity may be important, either because you are trying to quickly prepare an 
image for sharing on the Web or via email, or because you are having a difficult time 
using the more advanced controls on a given image. It is a convenient control to use 
when an image needs a simple contrast boost (Figure 5.7). 
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Figure 5.7 When an image requires a simple boost in contrast, the Brightness/Contrast adjustment may 


provide all the control you need to improve the image. 


As you'll see throughout this book, I feel strongly that all adjustments should 
be performed on a separate layer, rather than adjusting the pixel values in your image 
directly. Adjustment layers are special layers that don’t contain pixel data, but instead 
hold instructions on how the actual pixels in the image should be changed in appear- 
ance. Therefore, the first step toward making a Brightness/Contrast adjustment (or any 
other adjustment for which an adjustment layer is available) is to make an adjustment 
layer. To do so, click the Create New Fill Or Adjustment Layer button at the bottom of 
the Layers palette. This is the button with a half-black and half-white circle icon on it. 
A list of available adjustment layers will then be displayed (Figure 5.8). 


Solid Color... 
Gradient... 
Pattern... 


Levels... 

Curves... 

Color Balance... 
Brightness/Contrast.., 


= Black & White... 
Layers x | Hue/Saturation.... 
Selective Color... 
Channel Mixer... 
OS * Gradient Map... 


ə Photo Filter... 


Exposure... 


Figure 5.8 Click the Create New Fill Or Adjustment Layer 
Invert 
Threshold... button (the one with the half-black and half-white circle 


Posterize... 


icon) to see a list of available adjustment layer types. 


Note: Adjustment layers enable you to provide instructions on how an image should be modified 
without changing pixel values directly. Using these layers is the preferred method for adjusting your 
images. 


Select the Brightness/Contrast item from the list of available adjustment layers, 
and the layer will be created. You’ll see on the Layers palette that the adjustment layer 
is placed above the currently active layer. In this case, because you’re making the first 
adjustment on this image, the only layer is the Background layer, so the adjustment layer 
goes above that. In addition to the new adjustment layer in the Layers palette, the 
Brightness/Contrast dialog box is displayed (Figure 5.9). You’re immediately ready to 
start making adjustments to the image, comfortable that these adjustments are being 
handled by an adjustment layer that effectively behaves as a filter over your image, 
rather than causing changes to the underlying pixel values. 


ani 


{ Layers x [channels | Paths | ~~= 

Brightness/Contrast [Normal 4] pacity: | 10096 | 

lock: O y$ a Fil: [ 100% > | 
Cancel 

Contrast: | preview s A Background a 


Use Legacy 


Brightness: 


Figure 5.9 The Brightness/Contrast dialog box is displayed when you create a 
new Brightness/Contrast adjustment layer, allowing you to perform basic tonal 
adjustments on your image. 


The approach I recommend for using Brightness/Contrast is to start with the 
Contrast slider and then fine-tune with the Brightness slider (Figure 5.10). This is 
because I consider a good contrast adjustment to be of primary importance. The 
Brightness slider then becomes something of a fine-tuning control, allowing you to 
adjust the overall brightness of the image. Make sure the Preview checkbox is selected 
so you can see the effect of every adjustment in your image as you move the sliders. 
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Brightness/Contrast 
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Brightness: 5 
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Figure 5.10 A good approach to using Brightness/Contrast is to adjust the Contrast slider to achieve the 
desired contrast within the image, and then fine-tune using the Brightness slider. 


Note: The Brightness/Contrast dialog box includes a Use Legacy checkbox that causes this adjust- 
ment to behave as it did in versions prior to Photoshop CS3. 1 do not recommend using this option unless 
you need to maintain compatibility for someone else working on the same image on an earlier version of 
Photoshop, as clipping can occur when you enable this option. 


When you’re finished fine-tuning the Brightness and Contrast sliders, click OK 
to apply the changes to this adjustment layer. You’re now ready to evaluate the results 
of your adjustment (Figure 5.11). Although you were able to see the effects of your 
adjustments as you made them, sometimes it is difficult to make a good evaluation of 
the final result as you’re making minor adjustments to the sliders. Therefore, I recom- 
mend that you take an overall look at the image and evaluate it with and without the 
adjustment you’ve applied. 


Figure 5.11 Although other adjustment tools provide greater control over the changes you make to 
your images, Brightness/Contrast does enable you to make good basic adjustments, provided loss of 
highlight detail doesn’t become a problem. 


The easiest way to do this is to turn off the visibility of the Brightness/Contrast 
adjustment layer on the Layers palette. To do so, click the eye icon to the left of the 
layer. In the case of an adjustment layer, what you’re hiding or revealing is the effect of 
that layer. By toggling the visibility off and on, you can switch between “before” and 
“after” views of the adjustment. This gives you a greater perspective on the adjustment 
you’ve applied to the image, and this context often makes it much easier to make a crit- 
ical evaluation of the results you’ve achieved. The hope, of course, is that you like the 
after version more than the before. 


Note: Ifyou are working with a 16-bit image with adjustment layers in Photoshop but need to con- 
vert that image to 8-bit, flatten the image first so the adjustment layers will apply to the high-bit data. If 
you convert to 8 bits per channel without flattening, the adjustment layers will have their adjustments 
scaled to the 8-bit data, and you'll have lost the benefit of making adjustments in 16-bit. 
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If at any time you aren’t completely happy with the adjustment you’ve made, 
whether for the Brightness/Contrast adjustment layer you’ve created or any other 
adjustment layer you’ll make later, revising the adjustment is remarkably easy. Simply 
double-click the thumbnail icon on the Layers palette for the adjustment layer you’d 
like to revise, and the dialog box will be displayed. The sliders and any other controls 
in the dialog box will be exactly where you left them the last time you clicked OK. You 
can then change the settings for any of the controls, revising your original adjustment. 
In fact, you can return to the adjustment layer as often as you like, making an infinite 
number of revisions, without any concern of cumulative damage to your image. That 
is because only the final settings count; earlier “versions” don’t damage the image 
because you are applying an adjustment without changing the underlying pixel values 
in your image. 


Benefits of Adjustment Layers 


There are many benefits to using adjustment layers rather than adjusting pixel values directly 
within your image. Among the most significant benefits are the following: 


e There is no cumulative loss of image quality when making multiple adjustments because you 
are effectively applying a filter over your image rather than changing the underlying pixel 
values. 


e You can quickly see a “before” and “after” view of your image by turning off the visibility of 
any adjustment layer. 


e You can revise the adjustment at any time by double-clicking the thumbnail icon for the 
adjustment layer on the Layers palette, and all the controls will be exactly as you left them 
the last time you clicked OK in the dialog box for that adjustment layer. 


e You can reduce the Opacity of the adjustment layer as a quick way to reduce the effect with- 
out changing the actual settings for the adjustment layer. 


e You can apply a layer mask to the adjustment layer to target the adjustment to specific areas, 
as l'Il cover in Chapter 10, “Targeted Adjustments.” 


Levels 


The Levels adjustment provides much greater control over tonal adjustments for your 
images. In many respects, it can be thought of as providing the same overall functional- 
ity as Brightness/Contrast, but Levels provides the capability to adjust contrast by inde- 
pendently controlling shadows and highlights within your image. 

Of course, this makes Levels sound remarkably easy, which isn’t necessarily the 
conclusion you would draw after looking at the Levels dialog box (Figure 5.12). After 
you have a better understanding of the basic information presented in this dialog box 
and of the methods you’ll want to utilize for basic tonal adjustments (and even color 
adjustments by working on individual color channels), you’ll feel very comfortable 
using Levels and will be less likely to decide to revert to Brightness/Contrast. 


Channel: | RGB 
Input Levels; 


Load... 


Save... 


= A Anto, Figure 5.12 The Levels dialog box appears rather complicated; 


é 
o] [1.00 | Options. however, after you understand how to utilize this control effec- 
Output Levels: 


tively, you won't feel intimidated. The key controls allow you to 
adjust the black point (B), middle-tone value (M), and white 
point (W). 


The primary component of the Levels dialog box is a histogram display that 
charts the distribution of tonal values within your image. The tonal values are repre- 
sented from black at the extreme left to white at the extreme right. This gradation of 
tonal values is shown as a gradient bar along the bottom of the histogram chart. The 
shape of the histogram chart tells you about the distribution of tonal values within the 
image. For example, histogram data that is shifted toward the left (Figure 5.13) indi- 
cates that the image is generally dark. However, that doesn’t necessarily tell you any- 
thing about the quality of the image; it may simply be a dark scene. Similarly, a 
brighter image will have a histogram shifted toward the right. 


Channel: 


Input Levels; 


Preview 


Figure 5.13 A histogram chart that is shifted to the left indicates that the image is relatively dark—but doesn’t provide any real 
information about the quality of the image. 


Problem Signs 

The key things to watch out for on the histogram are clipping and gapping. Clipping 
is an indication that information has been lost in the highlights or shadows of your 
image. Gapping is represented by gaps in the histogram, and it indicates tonal values 
that are not represented in your image. 

Clipping is indicated on the histogram display by data running off the end of the 
chart. There are two ways clipping might be displayed. One is as a spike at one end of 
the chart. This is most commonly seen at the highlight end and is often caused by spec- 
ular highlights within your image, such as reflections from water, glass, or metal. In 
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other words, it isn’t necessarily a major problem within the image, as we don’t expect 
to see detail in such highlights. 

The other type of clipping is more likely to represent a problem within your 
image, especially if it occurs in the highlights. In this type, the data of the histogram 
gets cut off abruptly at the end of the chart, rather than ending gracefully before the 
chart ends (Figure 5.14). If you think of the histogram as representing a mountain 
range, ideally the mountains should gradually drop down to the flatland before the 
chart ends. If instead the mountains end suddenly in a cliff, detail is lost in the area 
that would have gradually lowered to the base of the chart. All pixels within the 
“missing” tonal values have been clipped to the minimum (black) or maximum 
(white) value at that end of the histogram chart. 


Channel: | RGB 


Input Levels; 
Cancel 


Load... 


Save... 


Auto 


Options... Figure 5.14 Clipping exhibited by an abrupt cutoff of 
cfs tonal data at the highlight (right) end of the histogram 
Preview chart indicates a potentially serious loss of detail in 


your image. 


Ideally, your image shouldn’t exhibit any clipping when you get started with 
your adjustments. If it does, it is generally preferred that the clipping occur in the shad- 
ows rather than the highlights, as we are usually more forgiving of lost shadow detail 
in a photographic image than blown highlights. However, you also want to be careful 
not to produce excessive clipping as you are adjusting contrast with Levels. 

Another problem to be aware of is gapping in the histogram (Figure 5.15). You 
can think of the histogram chart as a bar chart made up of many narrow bars, so that 
the final result typically looks like a curving data display rather than one composed of 
individual bars. However, when gapping occurs, you start to see the individual bars 
that create the data display. Gapping indicates that certain tonal values are not repre- 
sented by any pixels (or by very few pixels) in the image. 


Channel: | Rep 
Input Levels: 
(cancel J 


(uhoadiias) 


Á = 
hit. = Figure 5.15 Gapping in the histogram indicates that all 


aes (255 || (Options... J available tonal values are not represented in the image. 
ues) PAF When gapping becomes significant enough, the result is a 


mere loss of smooth gradations of tone and color in the image, 
referred to as posterization. 


Note: Gaps in the histogram rarely occur for 16-bit files because many more values are available than 
the 256 represented by the histogram display. Sixteen-bit files have a theoretical maximum of 65,536 
tonal values per color channel available, compared to 256 values per channel for an 8-bit file. As a result, 
16-bit files can lose a significant number of tonal values without obvious gapping or the posterization of 
which it can be indicative. 


Gaps in the tonal values indicate that smooth and subtle transitions between 
tones and colors within the image may be compromised. Instead of making a gradual 
change from one value to another with 10 values in between, for example, the transi- 
tion may be from one value to another without any transition values between them. 
This lack of smooth gradations is referred to as posterization. 

However, gaps in a histogram are not an immediate indication of a serious prob- 
lem with your image. Minor gaps of only a few pixels wide, representing just a few 
tonal values, aren’t likely to be visible with the human eye. In fact, it isn’t until the gaps 
become relatively extreme (at least 10 tonal values) that they are likely to be visible in 
the final output. Although gaps certainly indicate a potential problem, they don’t define 
image quality by themselves. If you have significant gapping in an image, use caution 
not to make extreme adjustments that may worsen the situation, and closely evaluate 
the final image to ensure there isn’t visible posterization. 


Basic Levels Adjustments 

With a basic understanding of the concepts behind Levels, you’re ready to start mak- 
ing an adjustment. To do so, create a new adjustment layer for Levels by clicking the 
Create New Fill Or Adjustment Layer button on the Layers palette. For most adjust- 
ments with Levels, there are only three controls you need to adjust. These are the 
Black Point, White Point, and Midtone Slider. All three are found directly below the 
histogram display in the Levels dialog box. The Black Point slider (for shadows) is at 
the far left, the White Point slider (for highlights) at the far right, and the Midtones 
slider is between the two. Together these controls allow you to adjust the overall con- 
trast (with the Black Point and White Point sliders) and brightness (with the Midtones 
slider) of your image with excellent control. 

As with the Brightness/Contrast control, I recommend establishing overall con- 
trast before fine-tuning brightness. Therefore, I suggest starting with the Black Point 
and White Point sliders. They provide contrast adjustment with the ability to vary the 
amount of adjustment being applied to the shadow and highlight areas of your image. 
You can, for example, sacrifice more detail in the shadows to improve overall contrast 
without losing significant highlight detail. 

As a general rule, most images benefit from having the brightest pixel value set 
to white and the darkest pixel value set to black. There are obviously plenty of excep- 
tions to this, but it is a good basic rule. Because we know that the last data point at 
either end of the histogram chart represents the darkest and brightest pixels, a very 
basic adjustment could be made by dragging the Black Point and White Point sliders 
inward to the point where the data begins at each end of the histogram (Figure 5.16). 
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ae [100 | Options; Figure 5.16 A good general approach to setting the black and 


CuI Eevee: “thé white points within Levels is to bring the Black Point and White 
à ô 
Z 


MIPreview Point sliders inward to the point where the data begins at each 
end of the histogram chart. 


Of course, this is a somewhat arbitrary way to approach an image. Although it 
will indeed produce good results for most images, it isn’t an ideal solution for every 
one. Photography is very much a visual pursuit, so it makes sense to perform a visual 
review of the image and decide whether you’re happy with the results of the adjustment 
you’ve made. You may want to back off the adjustments slightly in some situations to 
minimize the risk of introducing excessive contrast. In other situations, you may want 
to bring the sliders in just a bit farther to produce stronger contrast. It is up to you to 
determine the best adjustment for a particular image. 


Note: Ifyou're having trouble making appropriate adjustments, you can hold the Alt/Option key to 
change the Cancel button to a Reset button in most dialog boxes in Photoshop. If you then click the Reset 
button, all settings in the dialog box will return to their default values. 


After you’ve established the black and white points for the image, effectively per- 
forming a well-controlled contrast adjustment, you are ready to adjust the middle-tone 
slider. This slider can be thought of as a brightness control. Moving the slider changes 
which pixel value within the image should be mapped to a middle-gray tonal value, but 
the result is a brightness shift. This adjustment doesn’t have any rule of thumb you can 
follow in terms of positioning the slider at a particular point along the histogram chart, 
so you'll need to make a decision based on a visual review of the image. 

When you’ve adjusted all three sliders, you’ve finished the basic tonal adjust- 
ment with Levels. Click OK, and the Levels dialog box will close. As with any other 
adjustment layer, if you change your mind about the adjustment at a later time, you 
can simply double-click the thumbnail icon for the Levels adjustment layer on the Lay- 
ers palette and the dialog box will be displayed, with the sliders positioned exactly as 
you left them the last time you clicked OK. 


Note: The Levels dialog box also includes eyedroppers that allow you to click areas of your image to 
automatically set the black, white, and neutral values. However, these tools tend to require a hunt-and- 
peck approach that doesn’t allow you to make very accurate adjustments, so | prefer not to use them. 


Clipping Preview 

Although a basic visual evaluation of your image while making adjustments with Levels 
is certainly effective, it can be even more helpful to use the clipping preview display 
available in Levels. This display allows you to see exactly where you are losing detail 
within your image as you adjust the Black Point and White Point sliders. As a result, 
you can make a much more informed decision about the settings you’d like to use for 
these sliders. 

When you start with an image that lacks strong contrast (Figure 5.17), and want 
to maximize the contrast without sacrificing detail in highlights or shadows, the clip- 
ping preview display allows you to see exactly where you'll lose detail based on your 
specific adjustment of the Black Point and White Point sliders. 


Figure 5.17 In an image, such as this one, that lacks adequate contrast, it is helpful to be able to 
maximize contrast without sacrificing highlight or shadow detail. The clipping preview feature of 


Levels provides exactly this solution. 
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I recommend adjusting the white point first, simply because highlight detail 
tends to be the more critical adjustment. If you’ve already created a Levels adjustment 
layer for the image you’re working on, double-click the thumbnail icon for that layer 
on the Layers palette. Otherwise, create a new Levels adjustment layer. 

To enable the clipping preview display, hold the Alt/Option key while you adjust 
the white point. Your image display will initially change to a completely (or almost 
completely) black display. This indicates that no pixel values (or very few) are clipped 
to white without making any adjustment. As you continue to hold the Alt/Option key, 
slide the White Point slider to the left. More pixels will show up as you move the slider 
(Figure 5.18). As a general rule, I recommend adjusting the white point until pixels just 
start showing up in the clipping preview. This is the point where you’ve maximized 
contrast and tonal range within the image, while sacrificing minimal highlight detail. 
Of course, the benefit of the clipping preview display is that you’re able to make an 
informed decision about the amount of detail you are sacrificing to achieve the level of 
contrast you'd like to see, and that detail’s location within the image to achieve the 
level of contrast you’d like to see in the image. 


Note: The color of the pixels that show up in the clipping preview display indicate the color channels 
that are losing detail within the image. The pixels won't appear as pure white or black in the image until 
the clipping preview shows those values. However, even if they aren't pure white or black, they are probably 
very close if any channels are clipping, so you can generally treat such values as though they were indeed 
white or black. 
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Figure 5.18 By holding down the Alt/Option key while adjusting the White Point slider in Levels, you'll see a clipping preview 
showing you where in the image you'll lose highlight detail for a given adjustment. 


The process for setting the black point is nearly identical: hold the Alt/Option key 
while adjusting the Black Point slider, and you’ll see a similar clipping preview display, 
except that now it will start completely (or almost completely) white, with pixels show- 
ing up to indicate where you’re losing shadow detail (Figure 5.19). As discussed previ- 
ously, you are generally willing to sacrifice more shadow detail as opposed to highlight 
detail to maximize contrast. The clipping preview allows you to make an informed deci- 
sion about how much detail you’re giving up with a particular adjustment and the loca- 
tion of that detail, so you can better determine the extent to which you can push the 
black point to produce the desired contrast level. 
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Figure 5.19 While holding down the Alt/Option key and adjusting the Black Point slider in Levels, the clipping preview shows 
where the image will lose shadow detail for a given adjustment. 


After you’ve adjusted the black and white points by using the clipping preview, 
you’re ready to adjust the Midtone slider for overall brightness. Because this doesn’t 
affect the extreme tonal values within the image, there isn’t a clipping preview for the 
Midtone slider. You’ll need to rely on a visual evaluation of the image for this adjustment. 

When you're finished with all three of these adjustments, using the clipping 
preview for the black and white points, you’ve produced an image with optimal con- 
trast based on your willingness to sacrifice detail to achieve your goals for the image 
(Figure 5.20). 
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Figure 5.20 After you have 
adjusted the black and white 
points by using the clipping pre- 
view of Levels, and then fine- 
tuned the Midtone slider to taste, 
the result is an image with optimal 
contrast and with detail lost only 
where you've decided it was worth 
sacrificing. 


Color Adjustments 


After you’ve optimized the overall tonality of your image, the next step is typically 
color adjustments. At the most basic level, these include adjusting the color balance to 
remove any undesired color cast or to introduce one that is desired, and adjusting the 
saturation of colors within the image to taste. 


Color Balance 


Color balance adjustments are most often thought of as ways to eliminate an undesir- 
able color cast within an image. In many cases, the goal is to make areas that should be 
neutral in the image truly neutral. However, this can be a challenging goal. Just because 
something truly is neutral doesn’t mean it should appear as perfectly neutral within 
your image. For example, if you place an 18% gray card in a scene during sunrise, you 
can be assured that the gray card won’t appear gray. It will be influenced by the warm 
light of sunrise and will appear with a golden hue. 

Instead, I feel the focus of a color balance adjustment should be to eliminate any 
color influence you don’t like and to add a color influence you do like. The result needs 


to be close to reality to be accepted by those who will view your images, but you do 
have a fair amount of latitude. Focus on producing the best aesthetic results, and you'll 
be well on your way to accurate results as well. 

The simplest way to make basic color balance adjustments is with the Color 
Balance dialog box. This dialog box includes three sliders as the primary controls 
(Figure 5.21). These represent the color axes for each of the three channels that make 
up your image. As an additional benefit, the sliders are labeled to remind you of the 
relationships between colors. Colors at opposite ends of a given slider are opposites of 
each other, and moving the slider in one direction or the other will cause the overall 
image to be shifted toward that color value. 


Color Balance 


Color Balance 
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Blue Figure 5.21 The Color Balance dialog box provides 


ape sliders for each of the three axes represented by the 


Oshadows  @©Midtones O Highlights color channels that comprise an image, and it allows 
| Preserve Luminosity 


you to adjust the balance for color along each axis. 


It is important to keep in mind that when you make a color balance adjustment 
to your image, you are adjusting all pixel values within the image. Of course, in later 
chapters you’ll look at how to control the adjustments so they affect only certain areas 
of the image. For now, the key to understand is that just because you are moving a slider 
between cyan and red doesn’t mean you will affect only those pixels within the image 
that are cyan or red. Rather, all pixels within the image will be shifted toward the color 
value you choose with the slider. 

As with other adjustments, the first step is to create a Color Balance adjustment 
layer; doing so opens the Color Balance dialog box. I strongly recommend starting with 
the axis that needs the most significant adjustment. For example, if you have an image 
with a magenta cast (Figure 5.22), start with the Magenta/Green slider. 

When adjusting a given slider, especially if you are not yet comfortable with 
visualizing the particular adjustment required, I recommend moving the slider through 
the extremes of its range. Besides helping you get a better sense of where an appropri- 
ate color balance exists for a particular slider, this process will also help you develop 
your skills for understanding how a particular adjustment will affect various color and 
tonal values within your images. As you move the slider back and forth, starting with 
the extremes, gradually zero in on the range that seems to provide the most appropriate 
balance for that channel. 

With the slider positioned as accurately as possible with the mouse, you can 
then take advantage of keyboard shortcuts to fine-tune the adjustment. After you have 
moved a slider, the text box that holds the final value for that slider will be active. You 
can then use the up and down arrow keys on your keyboard to adjust the value one 
unit at a time. 
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Figure 5.22 If you have an image with a slight magenta cast, the Magenta/Green 
slider in the Color Balance dialog box should be the first you adjust. 


In the case of the sample image with a magenta color cast, your first step would 
be to shift the color balance toward green by using the Magenta/Green slider (Figure 5.23). 
This will effectively neutralize the unwanted magenta color cast, producing an image 
that is relatively neutral with accurate color. 

However, just because you have achieved a neutral image with accurate color 
doesn’t mean you are finished with the Color Balance adjustment. In fact, even if you 
think the image has been adequately corrected with a single slider adjustment, adjust 
the other two sliders to see if you can produce a better result. Often you'll find that by 
shifting the other sliders, you’ll produce an image with a more pleasing color balance 
than the neutral result you first achieved. 


Note: In general, viewers respond more favorably to images with a warm color balance, so you may 
want to explore a shift toward warmer values (red, magenta, and yellow). 
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Figure 5.23 A magenta color cast can be corrected by moving the Magenta/Green slider toward Green in the Color Balance dialog 
box. After you have corrected the color cast in your image, the result is a relatively neutral image with accurate color. 


Looking again at our sample image, after producing a neutral result, you might 
want to explore adding a shift toward warmer values. In this case, I applied a shift 
toward yellow to warm up the image and enhance the natural earth tones that were 
already present (Figure 5.24). The result is an image with much greater warmth than 
the original adjustment produced. 

After you’ve adjusted all three sliders in the Color Balance dialog box, the basic 
process is complete. Keep going, though. Move all three sliders again, this time making 
much smaller adjustments. Because each slider move affects all of the colors within the 
image, subsequent adjustments at least slightly alter the image; you might discover an 
even better result. 

For the vast majority of images, all you need to do is adjust the sliders in the 
Color Balance dialog box after selecting the default Midtones setting in the Tone Bal- 
ance section at the bottom of the dialog box. However, you can also change the range 
of tonal values within the image that will be affected by the Color Balance adjustment 
by selecting Shadows or Highlights and making separate adjustments targeted at those 
tonal ranges. 
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Figure 5.24 After you've made adjustments to produce a neutral result, you can often produce a better final image by 
making further adjustments. In particular, adjustments that warm up the image slightly are often appealing. 


Each of these options for limiting the tonal values to be affected by the adjust- 
ment operates independently. When you select Shadows, for example, the adjustments 
you make will not replace or undo adjustments you made when the Midtones option 
was selected. The Midtones option will affect most values within the image, whereas 
Shadows and Highlights will limit the adjustment to the darkest and brightest values 
within the image, respectively. 

Another option in the Color Balance dialog box is the Preserve Luminosity 
checkbox. With this option selected, when you adjust one slider the color values for 
the other channels within the image will be modified slightly so that the perceived 
luminosity of all colors is preserved. I recommend keeping this checkbox selected. 
The only time I recommend deselecting this option is when you are attempting to 
produce a perfect neutral value and want to be able to control each channel’s color 
value independently. 


Basic Saturation 


After you’ve achieved an appropriate overall tone and an accurate color balance, the 
next consideration is the saturation of the colors within your image. This calls for a 
Hue/Saturation adjustment (Figure 5.25). Although this control allows you to perform 
a wide variety of adjustments, for now I’m going to focus on a basic saturation 
adjustment (though not as strong an adjustment as I described at the beginning of 
this chapter when using Hue/Saturation for evaluating the image). In Chapter 8, 
Pll cover Hue/Saturation in even greater detail, but for now PI keep it simple. 


Hue/Saturation 


Edit: | Master 


Hue; 


Saturation: 


Figure 5.25 Hue/Saturation 
allows you to perform basic sat- 


Lightness: 


Colorize uration adjustments, along with 
Preview 


a variety of other adjustments 


covered in Chapter 8. 


Start by creating a Hue/Saturation adjustment layer, in the same manner that 
you created the other adjustment layers covered earlier. 

In general, photographers want to boost the saturation of the colors in their 
images, so the most common adjustment is to increase the Saturation value. However, 
there are certainly plenty of situations where you might want to reduce saturation slightly. 
For example, if you are producing an image with a watercolor appearance, yov’ll want 
to tone down the colors slightly so they don’t appear overpowering. 


Note: Although itis possible to move the Saturation slider all the way to the left to produce a black- 
and-white version of an image, this isn't the optimal method. In Chapter 11,“Creative Adjustments,” l'Il 
cover a method for producing better black-and-white conversions. 


Although reducing saturation can be done to any degree based on your prefer- 
ence for how the image should look, a little more care should be taken when increasing 
saturation. If you increase the saturation too much, you can create some problems 
within the image. For one thing, the colors may start to look fake because they are too 
vibrant. Also, by shifting colors to their most saturated values, you are reducing the 
total number of possible values and, therefore, increasing the risk of posterization in 
the highly saturated areas of the image. As a general rule, use caution when increasing 
the Saturation slider to a value above +20. That doesn’t mean you can’t increase Satu- 
ration further, just that you should carefully review the image to make sure you aren’t 
introducing any problems in doing so. 
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Other than exercising some care in how much you increase saturation, making 
an adjustment is really as simple as deciding how strong you want the effect to be. If 
your image doesn’t have very strong saturation (Figure 5.26), you can easily produce 
a more pleasing image by increasing the Saturation slightly with a Hue/Saturation 


adjustment. 


Figure 5.26 When an image has colors lacking in vibrancy, the perception is an image that is flat. (top) Boosting the Saturation 
adds life to the image. (bottom) 


Provided you are cautious not to apply an excessive boost in saturation, a basic 
increase in Saturation with the Hue/Saturation adjustment is one of the more straight- 
forward adjustments you'll make in a basic workflow for your images. 
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Image Cleanup 


Chances are you'd like to perform some cleanup 
on most of your images. Whether it is just a 
matter of eliminating dust spots, or a more 
extensive removal of objects you wish hadn’t 
been in the scene to begin with, there are a 
variety of tools and techniques you can use to 
remove unwanted elements from your images. 
In this chapter, you'll take a look at the various 
tools Photoshop provides to clean up and touch 


up specific areas of your images. 


Chapter Contents 
Cleanup Workflow 
Clone Stamp 
Healing Brush 

Spot Healing Brush 
Patch Tool 
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Cleanup Workflow 


Virtually every image will require some degree of cleanup work if you’re going to get 
the best results. Cleanup may be required for digital captures because of dust on the 


sensor, for film scans because of dust or scratches, or for any image in which there’s 


an unwanted element such as a power line across the sky (Figure 6.1). 


Figure 6.1 There are a variety of situations where you'll need to clean up areas of your image, such as the power lines in 


the top-right of this photo. 


If cleanup is something you’ll likely do for most images, the main question is 
when in your workflow you should perform that cleanup work. When you’re using a 
layer-based approach to your workflow (as I obviously encourage), it isn’t critical to 
perform your cleanup at any particular stage, but I recommend that you don’t do it too 
early in the process of optimizing your images. Cleanup can be a very detail-oriented 
task and, in many cases, can require considerable time and effort. It doesn’t make much 
sense to invest in the cleanup process until you’re sure the image is worth the effort. 
Therefore, I recommend performing at least a basic optimization on an image before 
you start with cleanup. 

In other words, the basic workflow presented in Chapter 5, “Basic Tone and 
Color,” should be completed, at a minimum, before you begin cleanup work. This will 
give you an opportunity to determine whether the image really warrants the effort 
often required for cleanup. 

The following are the key tools you’ll use for this cleanup process: 

Clone Stamp This tool is most effective for cleaning up portions of your image when it 
is important to preserve the original texture with some precision. It allows you to copy 
pixels from within your image exactly as they appear to cover up other pixels that rep- 
resent problem areas. This is useful for most any image, and it is commonly used for 
cleaning up dust spots or scratches or removing unwanted objects from the scene. 
Healing Brush Use this when you need to replace the texture of a problem area in your 
image but maintain the existing tone and color. The Healing Brush works very similarly 
to the Clone Stamp tool, except that it blends the copied pixels, preserving texture but 
blending tone and color to match the destination area. The Healing Brush is most often 
used for cleaning up blemishes in portraits, but it is also incredibly helpful for cleaning 
dust or scratches from any area of an image that contains smooth textures. 

Spot Healing Brush The Spot Healing Brush is essentially an automated Healing Brush, 
allowing you to paint away defects without actually selecting a source of pixels to copy. 
It is helpful for cleaning up dust and scratches in areas of the image with smooth tex- 
tures, where the area surrounding the defect represents good replacement values. It is 
an excellent tool for cleaning up dust in the sky, for example. 

Patch Tool The Patch tool behaves like the Healing Brush, except that it allows you to 
fix a selected area in one step. This is a great tool for repairing areas of damage to older 
photos or for adding texture to areas that lost it due to exposure problems. 


Clone Stamp 


The most common tool for image cleanup is the Clone Stamp tool. This tool allows 
you to copy pixels from one area of your image to another, covering unwanted elements 
within the image with an appropriate replacement. This is much easier than trying to 
paint replacement pixels yourself, because you can select pixels that are a perfect match 
for the destination area from directly within the image. 
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Getting Started 


Before you start using the Clone Stamp tool, you should configure the tool and your 
working environment so you’ll be ready to work. As you can probably imagine by 
now, you should work with the Clone Stamp tool on a new layer, so you aren’t actually 
replacing pixels within the image. Instead, you’ll be copying pixels from within your 
image onto a new layer, so they cover up the pixels in the original that you don’t want 
to have visible. 

Start by selecting the Clone Stamp tool |) from the Tools palette or by press- 
ing the S key. With the tool active, you’re ready to start configuring it for the most 
effective use. 


Set Up the Layers Palette 

The first step is to create a new image layer to serve as the target for the pixels you’ll 
copy with the Clone Stamp tool. Because the new layer will be placed directly above 
the currently active layer, first click on the Background image layer to select it. You 
want the new layer to be above the Background image layer but below all adjustment 
layers so the adjustments will affect cloned pixels to the same extent as the underlying 
image layer. 


Note: There are a variety of ways you could work with the Clone Stamp tool. present here what | 
recommend as the best method, utilizing a separate layer for cloned pixels to maximize flexibility and 
maintain the ability to fix any mistakes later. 


To create a new layer, click the Create A New Layer button on the Layers 
palette P). The new layer will have a name such as Layer 1, which won’t really tell 
you a lot about the layer when you open the image later. I recommend renaming the 
layer, particularly because cloning often requires cleaning up small areas of an image, 
and the thumbnail for the layer on the Layers palette may make it appear that the layer 
is empty, leading you to delete it without realizing its importance. You can rename the 
layer by simply double-clicking the name of the layer. You can then type a new name, 
such as Clone Stamp or Cleanup, and press Enter/Return to apply the new name to the 
layer (Figure 6.2). 


[Layers x [channels [Paths 7-5 
Normal M| Opacity: [ 1009 > | 


lok Góa Fil:| 100% >| 


ə (als [ Hue/Saturation 1 
© [Ba] | coersuines 
® mog EN 
i | 


ə Z Background a Figure 6.2 Giving the new layer for cloning a new name, such as 
2&roo.o a 2 


Clone Stamp, helps avoid confusion about the layer’s purpose. 


Note: You may be tempted to place the Clone Stamp layer above the adjustment layers so they won't 
affect cloned pixels twice. However, if you ever decide to change the settings in any adjustment layer, the 
pixels will no longer match properly. 


Configure the Options Bar 

The Options bar includes several settings you can establish for the Clone Stamp tool. 
Although these settings offer a variety of ways to configure the tool, the vast majority 
of the time you'll use the same ones. Therefore, after you’ve configured the Clone Stamp 
tool the first time, you’ll need to only glance at the Options bar to confirm that the 
settings are as they should be. 

The first setting on the Options bar you should look at is the Brush popup 
palette, accessed by clicking the brush tip icon. This allows you to define the shape, 
size, and hardness of the brush (Figure 6.3). In most situations, I recommend using a 
standard round brush when working with the Clone Stamp tool, although at times you 
may find a different shape useful. The size setting isn’t particularly helpful because you 
probably don’t know how many pixels wide you want the brush to be. Instead, you can 
set the size later and use the area you want to clean up as a reference. This leaves only 
the hardness of the brush to be considered at this point. 


B+ Brush: [~| Mode: [Normal | Opacity: | 10096 P Flow: [10096 B| zm [Zl Aligned | Sample: [Current Layer v| R 
Master Diameter [21px D 
I al 


Herds f d 
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Figure 6.3 The Brush popup palette on the Options bar allows you to adjust the size, hardness, and 
shape of the brush. 


Besides selecting a hard- or soft-edged brush from the Brush popup palette (you 
can tell the difference by looking at the thumbnail of the brush stroke preview in the 
Brush popup palette or the brush sample icon on the Options bar), Photoshop includes 
a Hardness slider. I never recommend using a hard-edged brush with the Clone Stamp 
tool because it produces a result that is too obvious, with a harsh transition between 
the pixels you’ve cloned and the surrounding pixels (Figure 6.4). A soft-edged brush works 
well when cloning in areas that don’t have significant detail, such as when cleaning up 
dust spots in the sky. However, in areas with crisp texture, a soft-edged brush can also 
leave obvious indications of your work, in the form of soft areas where the pixels are 
blended too much, outlining your brush strokes. In most cases, I prefer to use a brush 
with about a 50% Hardness setting. However, you can certainly experiment with dif- 
ferent Hardness settings to find the one that works for you. 
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Figure 6.4 A hard-edged brush should never be used with the Clone Stamp tool because it leads to obvious transitions between 


cloned and surrounding pixels, such as the straight lines within the pattern here. 


As you’re working, you can adjust the Hardness setting with keyboard shortcuts: 
press Shift+| to reduce hardness or Shift+] to increase it, in 20% increments. You can 
watch the brush sample icon on the Options bar to see the effect of your change. 

The next setting on the Options bar is Mode, which controls the blending mode 
for the Clone Stamp tool. This changes the appearance of the pixels you’re cloning as 
they are placed on the new layer, in a way that varies based on the mode chosen. As 
you can imagine, when you’re trying to remove elements of an image by copying pixels 
from elsewhere within the image, you don’t want the appearance of those pixels to change. 
You should, therefore, leave the Mode set to Normal when working with the Clone 
Stamp tool. 

The Opacity control determines whether the pixels you copy with the Clone 
Stamp tool will be shown at full opacity, or whether they will be partially transparent. 
Normally, you want to completely replace the underlying pixels, so a 100% Opacity 
setting would be used. However, in some situations you may want to reduce the impact 
of an area of your image, without completely replacing the detail. For example, you 
may want to tone down some blemishes on a person’s face without completely remov- 
ing them. By using the Clone Stamp at a reduced Opacity (perhaps around 50%), you 
can partially block the underlying pixels to minimize their effect without completely 
removing them. 


Note: Photoshop also includes Flow and Airbrush controls on the Options bar, but they change the 
behavior of the Clone Stamp tool to make the results somewhat unpredictable, so | don’t recommend 
using them with the Clone Stamp. 


The Aligned checkbox controls how the source area is reset with each stroke of 
the Clone Stamp tool. With the Aligned checkbox selected, each time you release the 
mouse and then click again, the relationship between source and destination pixels you 
have defined remains unchanged. For example, if the source of pixels to be cloned is 
50 pixels directly to the left of the destination area, each time you release the mouse 
and click elsewhere in the image, the source will be 50 pixels to the left of the new 
location. This is generally the preferred behavior, so as a general rule I recommend 
leaving the Aligned checkbox selected. 

If you deselect the Aligned checkbox, after you have set a source of pixels within 
the image and you release the mouse and click again to start copying more pixels, the 
source will reset to the original point you established. This is helpful if you want to 
copy the same pixels repeatedly within the image, but it does increase the chance that 
the cloning will become obvious in the final image. If you’re going to deselect the 
Aligned checkbox, take particular care to ensure it doesn’t become obvious that you 
have copied the same pixels repeatedly within the image. 

The Sample dropdown on the Options bar allows you to select what source for 
pixels should be used. The default is Current Layer, but since you’re working on a new 
empty layer using this option would result in an ineffective Clone Stamp tool. Instead 
you'll want to use the Current & Below or All Layers option. In many cases, the Cur- 
rent & Below option will produce the intended result, including pixels that are on the 
layer you’re using to paint on with the Clone Stamp tool along with the Background 
image layer. However, to allow for situations where you have a composite image with 
multiple image layers, I recommend using the All Layers option. 

The final setting on the Options bar for the Clone Stamp tool is a button that 
allows you to toggle whether adjustment layers are included in cloning. To ensure pixels 
you clone onto a new layer actually match, it is critical that they not include the effect 
of adjustment layers. In other words, you want the pixels you copy onto a new layer 
with the Clone Stamp tool to match the Background image layer, and then be affected 
along with that Background image layer by adjustment layers above. Therefore, it is 
critical that you select this option when working with the Clone Stamp tool on a sepa- 
rate layer. When you click this button, it will appear recessed to indicate the option is 
selected, and you should always leave it in this state. 


Note: Inversions of Photoshop prior to CS3, the option to ignore adjustment layers was not available. 
When you were working with the Clone Stamp tool, you had to turn off the visibility of all adjustment lay- 
ers manually and utilize the Sample All Layers checkbox on the Options bar. 


Cloning Pixels 


After you’ve selected the Clone Stamp tool, configured your Layers palette to work on 
a separate layer, and established appropriate settings on the Options bar, you’re ready 
to select a source area for the pixels and start cloning them onto a new layer. 
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Select an Appropriate Source 

Selecting an appropriate source of pixels within your image is the most important skill 
to develop when you are working with the Clone Stamp tool. The pixel source deter- 
mines how well the pixels you copy match those around the destination area, which in 
turn determines how seamless the correction you’re making will be. It takes some prac- 
tice to be able to quickly select the best source area, so I encourage you to practice 
cloning things out of your image. 


Note: To improve your skills with the Clone Stamp, give yourself an assignment with a test image. 
Remove something significant from the scene, trying to produce a result where nobody can tell that any- 
thing was removed from the image. 


When selecting a source area within the image, you need to choose pixels that 
will blend in perfectly with the destination area in terms of tone, color, and texture 
(Figure 6.5). That doesn’t mean the pixels you copy have to be an exact match, just 
that they need to fit in well with the surrounding pixels after you’ve copied them. As 
youw’re learning to use the Clone Stamp tool, take the time to carefully look at the 
image to find the best source of pixels to place in the area you’re trying to clean up. 


Figure 6.5 Choosing an appropri- 
ate source is critical when working 
with the Clone Stamp tool. Even 
areas that seem relatively uniform, 
such as a sky, will have subtle tonal 
variations as seen in this image. 
These variations need to be consid- 
ered when selecting a source for 
cloning. 


After you’ve chosen an appropriate source of pixels, hold the Alt/Option key 
and click on that source area. This will establish the point within the image where pix- 
els will be copied from, and the relationship between source and destination will be set 
when you start painting with the Clone Stamp tool. 


Paint with the Clone Stamp 
With the source of pixels for the Clone Stamp established, you’re almost ready to start 
painting away the first blemish in your image. However, before you do so, it is impor- 


tant to set the brush to an appropriate size (Figure 6.6). 


. 
a 


a 
Figure 6.6 If you use a brush size that is larger than the area you are attempting to clean up with 
the Clone Stamp, you'll affect surrounding areas and increase the risk of having areas that have 


obviously been altered. 


As I mentioned earlier, you can’t set the brush size without knowing where 
you’re going to clone—there is no always-correct size. Instead, you care only that the 
brush is an appropriate size relative to the area you’re trying to clean up (Figure 6.7). 
As a general rule, you want the brush to be no larger than the area you’re trying to 
clean up, and when you’re cleaning up a relatively large area you may want a smaller 
brush, working small sections at a time. 


> 
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Figure 6.7 The brush size for the Clone Stamp should be no larger than the size of the area you're trying 
to clean, and often a bit smaller so you can carefully build up your corrections in that area. 
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Note: Ifyou don't have the Preferences set to show brush size, you can't see the relative size of your 
brush for the Clone Stamp or other tools. To correct this, choose Preferences > Display & Cursors and set 
the Painting Cursors option to Brush Size. 


To size the brush, place your mouse over the area you want to clean up and then 
use the left square bracket ([) to reduce the brush size and right square bracket (|) to 
increase the brush size, until the brush is an appropriate size. 


Note: Ifyou have set the proper Preferences setting to display cursors with brush size but still aren't 
seeing the correct display, make sure Caps Lock is not turned on. The Caps Lock key toggles between Brush 
Size and Precise options for your mouse pointers. 


As you’re working with the Clone Stamp tool, there are two basic ways you'll 
paint with the brush. The first is to simply click on a target area to repair a small 
blemish. For example, for dust spots in the sky you should click only once on each dust 
spot. For larger areas, you should click and drag slightly to repair sections at a time. If 
you click repeatedly, you’ll tend to build up an obvious pattern in the cleaned-up por- 
tion of your image. At the same time, you don’t want to click and drag excessively, 
or you’ll risk having too much repetition of patterns within the repaired area. 
Instead, use short brush strokes, clicking and dragging over small areas as you build up 
the correction. 

Naturally, if you keep the same relationship between source and destination as 
you work with the Clone Stamp tool, you’ll end up with less than optimal source pixels 
for certain destination areas. To prevent this problem, and also to avoid the risk of pro- 
ducing duplication within the image that is relatively easy to see, I strongly recommend 
choosing a new source location frequently. In fact, it is best to select a new source every 
time you paint with the Clone Stamp tool, selecting a source area that is best suited for 
the specific area you are cleaning up at a given moment. 


Note: Selecting a new source area for the Clone Stamp tool for every blemish you need to fix will 
help ensure the best match for those pixels as well as reduce the risk of obvious duplication of shapes and 
textures within the image. 


Producing effective cleanup results without any obvious indication that you’ve 
changed the image requires a certain amount of practice with the Clone Stamp tool. 
Start with relatively easy tasks, such as cleaning dust spots out of the sky, before you 
move on to more advanced efforts. With practice, you’ll get to the point that you can 
select an ideal source area quickly and easily, cleaning up the image seamlessly 
(Figure 6.8). 


Figure 6.8 With some practice, you'll be able to clean up areas of your image with no evidence that 
any changes have been made, even in complicated areas. 


Fixing Mistakes 


In many cases, the Clone Stamp tool is used to fix “mistakes” in the image, although 
these aren’t necessarily mistakes on the part of the photographer. However, even when 
you’re cleaning up problems in your image with the Clone Stamp tool, you may run 
into situations where the cloning is less than perfect. Fortunately, when you are work- 


ing with the Clone Stamp tool on a separate layer, fixing mistakes is remarkably simple. 


The ability to simply erase pixels from the cloning layer when you make a mistake is one of the 
best reasons to work on a separate layer with the Clone Stamp tool. 
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First, be sure the Clone Stamp layer is the currently active layer; if it isn’t, click 
its thumbnail on the Layers palette. Then select the Eraser tool from the Tools palette 
(the shortcut key is E). On the Options bar, select a brush with the same hardness as 
you were using with the Clone Stamp tool, and adjust the size of the brush as needed 
for the area you want to clean up. Then simply “paint” over the image in the area where 
you want to erase the effects of your cloning. This will remove those pixels from the 
new layer you created, allowing the original pixels in the Background image layer to 


show through again (Figure 6.9). 


Figure 6.9 When cloning on a separate layer, it is easy to fix mistakes by using the Eraser tool to remove cloned pixels from your 
Clone Stamp layer. For example, while trying to clean up some clutter in the background, a portion of the dog's tongue was acci- 
dentally removed. Erasing pixels on the Clone Stamp layer quickly solves the problem. 


Note: Itis possible to undo a mistake by clicking a state on the History palette or by pressing 
Ctrl/Command+Z. However, this doesn’t provide a solution when you've closed the image in the mean- 
time, or when you don’t realize you've made a mistake until you've already done other cleanup work you 
want to keep. 


Healing Brush 


After you know how to use the Clone Stamp tool effectively, you pretty much already 
know how to use the Healing Brush as well. In fact, the Healing Brush is even easier to 
use than the Clone Stamp because you don’t have to be as careful about the selection of 


a source area within the image. This is because the Healing Brush copies only texture, 
automatically adjusting the pixels you copy to a destination area so they match the 
overall tone and color of that area. 

It is an ideal tool for fixing many problems within your image because of the 
automatic blending it provides. For example, when cleaning dust spots in the sky, you 
don’t have to worry about selecting a source area that matches perfectly in terms of 
tone and color. Instead, you need to find an area with only an appropriate texture, and 
the Healing Brush will do the rest. 


Note: The Healing Brush is an even better tool than the Clone Stamp for cleaning dust in areas with 
smooth texture, such as sky. It automatically blends pixels to produce a perfect match with minimal effort. 


Getting Started 


The first step is to configure the Healing Brush for proper use. The procedure I recom- 
mend is identical to that used for the Clone Stamp tool. Create a new layer on the Lay- 
ers palette; give it a name such as Healing Brush so you’ll know what that layer is for; 
then select the Healing Brush tool fs] from the Tools palette (the shortcut key is J). With 
the tool active, you’re ready to adjust the settings on the Options bar. 

The brush size, as with the Clone Stamp, should be adjusted with the square 
bracket keys as you are preparing to paint with the tool. However, the Hardness setting 
should be set to 100% for a hard-edged brush (Figure 6.10). Because the Healing Brush 
automatically blends the pixels you copy, using a soft-edged brush will only create more 
work for it. The Mode should be set to Normal to avoid unexpected results, and the 
Source should be set to Sampled. 


P- Beh: e [~| | Mode: [Normat ¥)| Source: © Sampled OPattern: CH Aligned | Sample: [Current Layer x| R 


Diameter: | 19 px 
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Figure 6.10 A hard-edged brush should be used for best results with the Healing Brush because it 
automatically blends copied pixels. 


Note: Ifyou change the blending mode for the Healing Brush tool to Replace, it will behave exactly 
like the Clone Stamp tool. 
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As with the Clone Stamp tool, the Sample dropdown should be set to All Layers 
and the option should be set to ignore adjustment layers while using the Healing Brush. 
However, you may not want to select the Aligned checkbox. Because the Healing Brush 
is used to repair problems by blending the source pixels into the destination, you don’t 
need to be as careful about the source selection or about trying to avoid creating 
repeating patterns. In fact, it is often helpful to leave the Aligned checkbox unselected 
so you can select a source with a texture that will work well for a variety of areas 
within the image you need to clean up. For example, when touching up a portrait, you 
could select a single area of smooth skin texture as your source, and use that source for 
a variety of areas on the face. 


Note: Although it is possible to use the same new layer for both Clone Stamp and Healing Brush 
work, | recommend using separate layers for these tasks so you can handle them independently. 


Healing Pixels 


After you’ve configured the settings for the Healing Brush, you’re ready to start clean- 
ing up your image. Again, this tool functions in exactly the same way as the Clone 
Stamp tool. Hold the Alt/Option key and click on a source area, selecting that source 
based on the area of the image that has the best texture for the area you wish to clean 
up. The pixels will automatically be adjusted to blend with the tone and color of that 
area. Then click and drag with small strokes (or even a single click) to clean up prob- 
lem areas within the image (Figure 6.11). 


Figure 6.11 When working with the Healing Brush, use small strokes for each area you are trying to correct (left), 
building up each small correction until you have touched up the complete image (right). 


When you first start painting with the Healing Brush tool, you’ll notice that as 
you hold down the mouse button, the pixels you’re painting don’t match the destina- 
tion area. However, as soon as you release the mouse, the pixels will be adjusted to blend 
in, producing an excellent match in most cases, provided you’ve selected a source with 
appropriate texture. 


Note: | recommend making small brush strokes with the Healing Brush, rather than attempting to 
clean up large areas at once. This is because the Healing Brush can take time to blend, and a larger area 
will require considerably more time. 


If you are using the Healing Brush near a high-contrast edge, you may get some 
“blooming,” in which the blend near that edge produces a mismatch of tone or color that 
bleeds into the area you’re correcting. In that case, creating a selection around the area 
you want to clean up will constrain the blending so it won’t look beyond the selection for 
pixel values with which to blend. PII cover the creation of selections in Chapter 9, “Mak- 
ing Selections.” 


Note: As with the Clone Stamp, because you're working on a separate layer for the Healing Brush 
tool, you can easily correct problems even if you don’t discover them until much later. Simply use the 
Eraser tool to erase any cleanup pixels on the Healing Brush layer that you'd like to remove. 


The Healing Brush does an excellent job of blending pixels in the area you are cleaning 
up, but often the effect is too strong. When you’re trying to clean up dust spots in the 
sky, the blending works remarkably well, allowing you to perform the same basic task 
as you would with the Clone Stamp tool but without being as careful about the source 
of pixels. With the Healing Brush, you really need to worry about only the texture of 
the source area. 

One of the most common examples used for the Healing Brush is to remove 
wrinkles from a person’s face. However, if you completely remove those wrinkles, the 
person won’t look the same, and chances are they won’t like the difference. Although 
many people would like to take a few years off their face, the Healing Brush doesn’t 
provide a way to reduce the strength of the effect as you’re working. The blending it 
performs is done at full strength and will, therefore, completely replace the area you 
use it on. 

Because you’re working with the Healing Brush on a separate layer, however, you 
can control the strength of the adjustment. By reducing the Opacity setting for the layer 
you’re putting the Healing Brush pixels onto, you can reduce the impact of the adjust- 
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ment. At the default Opacity setting of 100%, the Healing Brush pixels will completely 
cover up the underlying pixels. As you reduce this setting, the underlying pixels will be 
able to show through to some extent, minimizing the effect of the Healing Brush. 

By reducing the Opacity setting for the layer, you can produce a more realistic 
correction for your image (Figure 6.12). Instead of completely removing a person’s 
wrinkles, you can tone them down so they won’t be as obvious. Instead of making the 
person look like they had extensive plastic surgery, for example, you can make them 
look like they were photographed under more flattering lighting. Each situation will 
call for a different Opacity setting for the Healing Brush, but in general I recommend 
starting at a value of about 50% and fine-tuning from there. 


Figure 6.12 When you want to reduce laugh lines or wrinkles in an image (left) but using 

the Healing Brush causes an unnatural look (center), you can reduce the Opacity of the Healing 
Brush layer on the Layers palette. This produces a more realistic correction, creating the effect of 
more flattering light while maintaining the character of the subject (right). 


Spot Healing Brush 


This tool provides the same blending corrections as the Healing Brush, but without the 
need to select a source area from within the image. As with the Healing Brush, you 
should create a new layer to paint on when working with the Spot Healing Brush. Then 
select the Spot Healing Brush from the Tools palette i]. If you still have the Healing 
Brush active, click and hold (or right-click/Control-click) that button and select the 
Spot Healing Brush from the flyout menu that appears. 

Despite not allowing you to choose a source area within your image, the Spot Heal- 
ing Brush works well when the area you need to clean up is surrounded by pixels that rep- 
resent an appropriate match. Any time you have a blemish surrounded by an appropriate 
texture for repair, the Spot Healing Brush is an excellent tool for the correction. 

The Options bar for the Spot Healing Brush includes very few controls. The first 
setting you’ll need to consider is the Type option. The Proximity match is the option I 
recommend, which looks to the pixels surrounding the area you’ve painted over to find 
textures that should be blended during the repair. However, in some situations this won’t 
provide a good match, such as when contrasting tones or colors are near the area to 
be repaired. In that case, try using the Create Texture option. This will cause the Spot 


Healing Brush to look within the area you painted over and attempt to produce an 
appropriate texture based on the pixel values within that area. 

The other setting to check on the Options bar is the Sample All Layers checkbox. 
You must select this checkbox in order to be able to work with the Spot Healing Brush 
on a separate layer. 

Once you’ve established the settings, using the Spot Healing Brush is remark- 
ably easy. Adjust the brush size based on the area you need to fix, using the left and 
right square bracket keys ([ and ]). Then paint over the blemishes you’d like to repair 
(Figure 6.13). Initially the area you paint over will be covered with a dark overlay, 
showing you the area that will be affected by the Spot Healing Brush. When you 
release the mouse, the area you painted over will be automatically adjusted. 

Although the Spot Healing Brush isn’t a perfect solution for all situations, it 
does provide a simple way to work when youre just cleaning basic blemishes within 


your image. 


Figure 6.13 With the Spot Healing Brush, all you need to do is paint a selection around the area you want to correct (left), 
and Photoshop will do the rest (right). 


Patch Tool 


I think of the Patch tool as being exactly the same as the Healing Brush, except for the 
way you utilize it. It offers the same blending capability, ensuring that pixels will match 
the area to which they are copied. Instead of functioning as a brush tool, however, it 
allows you to create a selection to use as the basis of a patch to correct problem areas 
of your image (Figure 6.14). This tool is particularly effective when you have large areas 
you need to repair, or when the area that requires repair has a unique shape that would 
be difficult to repair with brush strokes. 
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Figure 6.14 The Patch tool 
allows you to quickly repair 
sections of your image, such 
as this blemish on a pepper. 


The Patch tool does not allow you to work on a new empty layer, so before you 
use it yov’ll need to create a duplicate working copy of your Background image layer. 
To do so, click and drag the thumbnail for the Background image layer on the Layers 
palette to the Create a New Layer button at the bottom of the Layers palette. Make sure 
this duplicate layer is active (highlighted) when you’re working with the Patch tool. 

The Patch tool is found under the Spot Healing Brush on the Tools palette. 
To select it, click and hold your mouse on the button for the Spot Healing Brush, and 
select the Patch tool |) from the flyout menu that will appear (Figure 6.15). You'll 
then need to create a selection that defines either the area you want to repair or the 
area from which you want to copy pixels. I recommend always selecting the area 
that needs repair, so you are defining the shape of the patch required to apply the 
appropriate repair. 


P Š 5 Spot Healing Brush Tool J 
A . ae Brush Tool J Figure 6.15 The Patch tool is 
a rie 1| found under the Healing Brush 
x “hey Red Eye Tool J 


on the Tools palette. 


To create that selection, click and drag to draw the shape directly on the image. 
Hold the mouse button down until you close the shape back where you started. When 
you release the mouse, the shape will automatically be closed. If you have created a 


selection that defines the area to be repaired, be sure that the Patch option on the 
Options bar is set to Source. Then place your mouse pointer inside the selection and 
click and drag it toward an area that appears to be a good candidate for replacing the 
selected area. As you drag the mouse, the original selection will be filled with the pixel 
values from the floating selection, providing a helpful preview of the results before 
blending is applied (Figure 6.16). Find an area of the image that contains an appropri- 
ate texture to repair the selected area, and then release the mouse. The pixels will be 
copied into the source area and blended for the best match (Figure 6.17). 


Figure 6.16 When the Source 
option is set on the Options bar 
and you drag a selection, a pre- 
view shows you the pixels that 
will replace the target area 
when you release the mouse. 


Figure 6.17 When you release 
the mouse button after drag- 
ging the Patch tool selection, 
the patch will be used to auto- 
matically repair the blemish and 
blend the copied pixels into the 


surrounding area. 


Note: Besides using the Patch tool to create a selection, you can use any of the other selection meth- 
ods discussed in Chapter 9 to create more precise selections to use in conjunction with the Patch tool. 


If you prefer to create a selection that defines the source of pixels and then copy 
those pixels to the destination area that requires repair, choose the Destination for 
Patch on the Options bar. Then create your selection of the pixels you want to copy 
and drag that selection onto the area you want to repair, and the pixels will be blended. 


Note: The Patch tool also includes a Transparent checkbox that causes pixels to be combined in the 
destination area rather than blended. | don’t recommend using this option to repair photographic images. 
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Advanced 
Adjustments 


Producing the very best image in a digital work- 
flow requires considerable control in the adjust- 
ment process. Previous sections have helped you 
organize and perform basic optimization on your 
images. Now it is time to roll up your sleeves and 
focus on getting exactly the results you envision. 
This includes making more advanced adjustments 
than were covered in previous sections, as well 
as targeting adjustments to specific areas of 
your images. 

Chapter7 Advanced Tonal Adjustments 

Chapter8 Advanced Color Adjustments 

Chapter9 Making Selections 


Chapter 10 Targeted Adjustments 
Chapter11 Creative Adjustments 


Advanced ‘Tonal 
Adjustments 


Performing tonal adjustments seems like a rela- 
tively simple task because you are focused on 
perfecting only two straightforward qualities of 
your image: the brightness and contrast. How- 
ever, there are a variety of advanced techniques 
you can use to produce sophisticated tonal 
adjustments within your images. This chapter 
will focus on helping you exercise greater con- 


trol over those adjustments. 


Chapter Contents 
Shadow/Highlight 
Exposure 

Curves 

Dodge and Burn 
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Shadow/Highlight 


An improper exposure can result in an image with shadow or highlight detail that has 
been permanently lost. The Shadow/Highlight control allows you to recover detail that 
has been lost in shadow or highlight areas because of excessive contrast (Figure 7.1). In 
many respects, this tool simply offers an easier method than that offered by other tonal 
adjustment tools such as Curves to make complicated adjustments to various areas of 
your image based on their tonal value. More specifically, it represents a good way to 
perform at least an initial recovery of image detail that you might have thought was 


lost for good. 


— Tt. 
Figure 7.1 The Shadow/Highlight control provides a way to salvage images that have lost detail in excessively dark shadows or 
bright highlights. 


I tend to prefer Curves for most of these tonal adjustments. However, I put 
Shadow/Highlight to use when I don’t want to spend too much time or effort, especially 
when I just want a quick and easy way to extract shadow detail from the image. This is 
a relatively low percentage of the time, but Shadow/Highlight is still a valuable tool for 
pulling out shadow detail or toning down excessive contrast. This adjustment typically 
fits at this point in the workflow because you would have likely already tried other tonal 
adjustment methods and found they didn’t help extract adequate shadow detail. 

Because the Shadow/Highlight adjustment can’t be applied as an adjustment 
layer, I recommend duplicating your Background layer as the first step. To do so, click 
the thumbnail for the Background layer and drag it to the New Layer at the bottom 
of the Layers palette (Figure 7.2). With the duplicate image layer active, choose Image > 
Adjustments > Shadow/Highlight from the menu. 


x 


{ Layers x [Channels | Paths) -= 
Normal M| Opacity: [ 100% > | 


lock: of + @ Fil: [ 10096 > | 


G remsen Figure 7.2 Because Shadow/Highlight can’t be used 


“i Packen a on an adjustment layer, create a duplicate of the Back- 
c E ground layer to work on. 


The default dialog box for Shadow/Highlight in Photoshop includes only the 
Amount sliders for Shadows and Highlights (Figure 7.3). In effect, you can think of 
the Amount slider for Shadows as allowing you to decide how much to lighten the 
darkest areas of your image. The Amount slider for Highlights provides a similar abil- 
ity to darken the brightest areas. Your first reaction may be that doing so will simply 
reduce contrast and produce a muddy image. However, keep in mind that this adjust- 
ment is designed for situations where contrast is too high or when you want to extract 
more detail from the darkest and brightest areas of your image. When used with mod- 
est settings, the result is an effective increase in detail without a problematic loss of 
contrast. 


Shadow/Highlight 
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Amount: 


m Highlights 
Amount: 
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C Show More Options 


Shadow/Highlight 


m Shadows 
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Color Correction: 


Midtone Contrast; 


2 = Figure 7.3 The default settings for the Shadow/High- 
Black Cip: (0.01. |% White Cip: | 0.01 _|% light dialog box enable you to adjust only two sliders. 
Save As Defaults Selecting the Show More Options checkbox provides 


M)Show More Options 


considerably more options. 


Using the basic Shadow/Highlight control is a simple matter of adjusting the 
sliders to extract the desired level of detail in the image. As you make these adjust- 
ments, use care not to overcorrect, which can create an image that is excessively flat 
or that has an artificial appearance (Figure 7.4). 
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Figure 7.4 Extreme adjustments with Shadow/Highlight will result in images with an artificial appearance, although this could 
be used to create a new artistic interpretation of your image. 


The real power of the Shadow/Highlight control is enabled when you select the 
Show More Options checkbox. This enlarges the dialog box to include many additional 
controls for fine-tuning the adjustment. The controls are divided into three sections. 
The Shadows and Highlights sections provide similar controls for adjusting areas of 
your image based on tonal value; the Adjustments section provides additional controls 
for improving specific aspects of the image. 


The controls in both the Shadows and Highlights sections are the same, 
although they obviously target different areas of the image based on tonal value: 
° The Amount slider affects the strength of the adjustment you’re making to 


the area (Figure 7.5). 


Figure 7.5 The Amount slider adjusts the strength of your adjustments for Shadow and Highlights. In this image, detail 
has been enhanced in the clouds by adjusting the Amount for Shadows. 
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To adjust the range of tonal values that will be affected by this adjustment, use 
the Tonal Width slider (Figure 7.6). A low value will cause only a limited range 
of tonal values within the image to be affected, whereas a high value will allow 
the adjustment to apply to a wider range. In other words, you expand or con- 


tract the area to be adjusted by defining a tonal range. 


Figure 7.6 The Tonal Width slider allows you to define 
the range of tonal values that will be affected by a 
Shadow/Highlight adjustment. This often appears to 
produce a similar effect compared to Amount because 
more areas are being brightened in the image. 


° Finally, the Radius slider determines how far outward from pixels that fit within 
the defined tonal range the adjustment will spread (Figure 7.7). This provides 
the ability to blend the adjustment to produce a more realistic effect. 


a yy 


Figure 7.7 The Radius slider provides control over the blending of adjusted areas. 


Note: Although the best settings will be found through experimentation with your image, | recom- 
mend setting Tonal Width values between about 40% and 60% and Radius settings between about 30 
and 100 pixels. 


After you’ve adjusted the controls in the Shadows and Highlights sections, use 
the Adjustments section to fine-tune the final result. The Color Correction slider is really 
a saturation adjustment that affects the darkest areas of your image. This control allows 
you to compensate for shadow areas that often have reduced saturation compared to 
other areas of the image because there isn’t adequate light to enhance the colors. After 
you’ve brightened up shadow areas, you'll likely want to increase the saturation slightly 
so those areas will match the rest of the image (Figure 7.8). 

Similarly, brightening shadows and darkening highlights helps to extract more 
detail but results in an overall reduction in contrast. The Midtone Contrast slider allows 
you to apply compensation by adjusting contrast for just the middle-tone values within 
the image, leaving the shadow and highlight areas you’ve already adjusted relatively 
unchanged (Figure 7.9). 
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Figure 7.8 The Color Correction slider allows you to 
boost the saturation in shadow areas you have bright- 
ened to help them blend better with surrounding pixels. 


Figure 7.9 The Midtone Contrast slider allows you to compensate for the general loss of contrast 
that typically occurs with a Shadow/Highlight adjustment. 
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The Black Clip and White Clip settings allow you to specify how much detail 
can be sacrificed in the image when making adjustments by using Shadow/Highlight. I 
recommend leaving these values at their default of 0.01% to minimize the loss of detail. 


Note: Don'tlet the Save As Defaults button lull you into thinking you can establish one set of adjustments 
for Shadow/Highlight that will be appropriate for all images. Each image deserves its own custom settings. 


Curves 


The Curves adjustment in Photoshop has the reputation of being one of the most diffi- 
cult controls to master. Although becoming comfortable with it can certainly be a chal- 
lenge, it provides an incredible level of control over your images. In fact, I tend not to 
use Shadow/Highlight simply because I can achieve the same results with even greater 
control (although with greater effort) by using the Curves adjustment. 

As with all controls that are available as an adjustment layer, the first step in uti- 
lizing Curves is to create a new adjustment layer. 

The key to understanding the Curves adjustment is the concept of before and 
after values. All adjustments in Curves are based on shifting the value of all pixels at 
(or near) a particular tonal value. Therefore, you should think in terms of brightening 
the midtones or darkening the highlights, for example, when working with Curves. 

The Curves dialog box shows a “curve” overlaid on a grid. Of course, at first 
the curve isn’t a curve at all, but a straight line at a 45-degree angle (Figure 7.10). As 
you learn to “read” the curve, you'll see that this 45-degree line represents no change 
in the image. The gradient along the bottom of the grid represents the “before” tonal 
values, and the gradient at the left shows the “after” values. If you follow a vertical 
line up from a specific tonal value on the gradient below the grid to the point that 
intersects the curve line, and then follow in a straight line to the left until reaching the 
after gradient, you’ll see that (at this point) the before and after values are exactly the 
same (Figure 7.11). Changing the shape of the curve will alter the relationship between 
before and after values, resulting in a change in appearance in your image. 

At the bottom of the Curves dialog box is a double-chevron button that provides 
the option to show Curve Display Options. The first time you use Curves you should 
expand this section so you can establish your preferred settings, and then you can hide 
the options again. 

The first option allows you to choose whether you want the gradients at the bot- 
tom and left of the curve display to reflect the amount of Light (so “up” on the curve 
represents lightening the image) or Pigment/Ink (so “up” on the curve represents dark- 
ening the image). Because photographers tend to think of their images as being created 
from light (even if the image will ultimately be printed on paper with ink), it generally 
makes more sense to use the Light option, and that’s what I recommend. Changing the 
gradient configuration won’t have any impact on the image, and any adjustments you’ve 
made with Curves will automatically be mapped accordingly (Figure 7.12). 
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Figure 7.10 The initial “curve” in the Curves dialog box is 


actually a straight line. 
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Figure 7.11 The basic concept of Curves is that you are able to 
“read” and adjust the relationships between before and after 
values in your image as you reference the gradients. 


To the right of the Show Amount control are two buttons that allow you to 


choose the setting for the grid behind the curve line. The default is for the grid to divide 


the curve into quarters (25% increments). In general, I find that the 25% increments 


are preferred by those working in prepress, because they tend to think about quarter 


tones, midtones, and three-quarter tones. However, most photographers seem to prefer 


the 10% increments, and that is the setting I recommend. To change the setting, click 


the appropriate button. You can also toggle the setting by holding the Alt/Option key 


and clicking the mouse within the actual grid. Keep in mind that changing the increments 


has absolutely no effect on the actual adjustment being applied. 
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Figure 7.12 The Show Amount option allows you to toggle between having black at the bottom and left, or top and right, of the 


gradients in Curves. 
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Note: The adjustments discussed in this section assume you have the gradients set with white at the 
top and right (using the Show Amount of Light option). If you're using them with black at the top and 
right, you'll need to reverse the direction of anchor point movement discussed here. 


The next set of options has checkboxes that allow you to toggle the display of 
specific elements within the Curves dialog box. The options are as follows: 
Channel Overlays determines whether the individual curve lines for each color channel will 
be displayed. If you adjust only the RGB curve, you won’t see any overlay because the 
individual channels aren’t adjusted. This setting can be helpful to give you a sense of 
what other adjustments have been applied. The channel overlays are displayed only 
when you are working with the RGB channel. 
Histogram determines whether a histogram display is shown in the grid area behind the 
curve. Having the histogram visible can be helpful as you’re making adjustments, so I 
recommend leaving it turned on. 
Baseline causes a light gray line to appear showing you the starting position of the curve 
line (a straight line at a 45-degree angle going from bottom-left to top-right). Keeping 
this setting turned on makes for a very “fast read” of the adjustment you’ve made, so I 
recommend keeping it turned on unless you find it distracting. 
Intersection Line will cause a vertical and horizontal line to create a “crosshair” showing 
you where the anchor point is as you move it, and where that anchor point intersects 
the “before” (bottom) and “after” (left) gradients. This makes it much easier to quickly 
visualize the change being created as you move the anchor point around. When this 
option is turned on, you will see only the intersection lines when you are actually drag- 
ging an anchor point with the mouse. 

Once you’ve established all the desired settings, I recommend clicking the double- 
chevron button again to hide the Curve Display Options simply to de-clutter the display. 


Black and White Points 


The Curves adjustment has always included “ends” to the curve that you could move 
to adjust the black and white points in the image, much as you can adjust those values 
with Levels. In Photoshop CS3, the Curves interface has been updated to provide slid- 
ers similar to those found in Levels for the black and white points. The “handles” to 
control these settings are found below the gradient under the curve display. To make an 
adjustment, simply click and drag the black or white point as you would in Levels. In 
fact, as of Photoshop CS3, I no longer feel the need to use Levels at all for tonal adjust- 
ments. Instead, I can use the new capabilities in Curves to accomplish the same thing. 

The key to being able to make the best adjustment of black and white points 
with Curves is to use the clipping preview display. As you learned in Chapter 5, “Basic 
Tone and Color,” the clipping preview allows you to see what areas are losing detail in 
highlights or shadows based on your adjustments so you can make an informed deci- 
sion about the adjustment. Curves now offers the same clipping preview available in 
Levels, enabled via a checkbox below the curve display called Show Clipping. 


The process I recommend for adjusting the black and white points is to first turn 
on the Show Clipping checkbox. Then adjust the white point and black point based on 
the clipping preview display. The display will change between highlight clipping (black 
background with color or white showing areas where highlight detail has been clipped) 
and shadow clipping (white background with color or black showing areas where shadow 
detail has been clipped) automatically based on which slider you are adjusting. Once 
you’ve established the black and white points, you can clear the Show Clipping check- 
box and continue working with Curves to fine-tune your image. 


Anchor Points 


You will generally want to use anchor points for changing relationships between before 
and after values in your image, which in turn will create the actual tonal adjustment. 
Anchor points allow you to place a handle on a particular point on the curve and 
adjust its position (Figure 7.13). When you do so, Photoshop will automatically smooth 
out the curve to connect all the anchor points, providing a smooth transition in your 
adjustments. 
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Figure 7.13 Anchor points behave as handles that allow you to change the shape of the curve. Adjusting an anchor point up or 
down at the center of the curve is very similar to adjusting the Midtone slider in Levels. 


To see the basic functionality of anchor points, position your mouse pointer at 
about the middle of the curve and click. This will place an anchor point, which you can 
move around to change the shape of the curve, at that position. Move the anchor point 
upward to lighten the image and downward to darken the image. The result is very 
similar to adjusting the Midtone slider in Levels. 

Of course, this hints at the incredible power of Curves. You can place up to 14 
anchor points (in addition to the black and white points included by default) on the 
curve to perform adjustments on pixels at various tonal values within the image. By 
carefully positioning and adjusting these anchor points, you can exercise tremendous 
control over the tonal adjustments applied to the image. 
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To get a better sense of which area of the curve should be adjusted to affect 
specific areas (based on tonality) within the image, you can click and drag the mouse 
pointer on the image. A small circle will appear on the curve showing you where the 
tonal value for the pixel under the mouse pointer falls (Figure 7.14). If you drag the 
mouse pointer around on the image, the circle will bounce around as it updates its 
position based on the tonal value under the mouse pointer. This display allows you 
to see exactly where particular areas of your image fall on the curve. 
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Figure 7.14 Clicking the image will show 
you a circle on the grid that corresponds 
to the tonal value of the pixel under the 


Input: mouse pointer. If you Ctrl/Command+click 
153| A # #  Oshow clipping 


Curve Display Options 


the image, an anchor point will automati- 


cally be placed on the curve in the appro- 


priate position. 


Even better, if you hold the Ctrl/Command key when you click the image, an 
anchor point will be created on the curve for the tonal value of the pixel under your 
mouse pointer. You can even drag around the image to review the range on the curve 
before releasing the mouse to place the anchor point. This allows you to place anchor 
points very precisely based on the area of the image upon which you’d like to focus 
your adjustments. 


Note: The Curves dialog box includes eyedroppers with which you can select black, midtone, and 
white points in the image. However, | don’t like using them because they don't offer the precision you can 
achieve by directly adjusting the curve. 


Adjusting Anchor Points 

After you’ve created one or more anchor points, you can adjust them to change the 
relationship between before and after values on the curve. You lighten or darken spe- 
cific values by raising or lowering an anchor point, respectively. 

The anchor points can be moved by dragging them with the mouse, but you can 
apply a more precise adjustment by clicking an anchor point to select it and then using 
the arrow keys to adjust its position. You are typically thinking in terms of lightening 
or darkening, and therefore would adjust the anchor points up or down to change the 
after value, but you can also move the anchor point left or right. Although this is actu- 
ally changing which “before” value you are adjusting, I prefer to think of this as simply 
fine-tuning the relationship between before and after by taking greater control over the 
specific shape of the curve (Figure 7.15). 
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Figure 7.15 Changing the position of an 


[82 A A F show cipping anchor point changes the shape of the 
Y) Curve Display Options ——~~~~~ curve and, therefore, changes the rela- 
tionship between before and after values 
in the image. 
Note: Atthis point, you're performing only tonal adjustments with Curves. In the next chapter, you'll vie 


look at adjusting the curves for individual color channels to apply color adjustments to your images. wD 
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As you’re adjusting the anchor points, you’ll begin to see the relationship between 
the shape of the curve and the effect on the image. Raising or lowering the curve in a 
particular area affects the brightness of pixels within the tonal range represented by that 
portion of the curve. Making a portion of the curve steeper than the original 45-degree 
line represents an increase in contrast; areas that are shallower represent reduced con- 
trast. As you understand these relationships, you’ll be better able to read the curve as 
well as apply the desired adjustments with minimal effort. 


Note: Ifyou're still feeling a bit uncomfortable working with Curves, | strongly recommend that you 
practice using it on grayscale images. This will help you gain confidence with the adjustment as you target 
specific tonal ranges within the image, without having to concern yourself with the effect on overall color. 


Creating the $ Curve 

One of the most common adjustments recommended for Curves is the S$ curve 
(Figure 7.16). This curve shape applies an increase in contrast to the midtones of 
your image, while preserving detail in highlight and shadow areas. Because we tend 
to respond better to photographs with higher contrast, this adjustment can be applied 
with good results to almost any photographic image. 
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Figure 7.16 The S curve lets you limit your 


show Clipping changes to one region of tonal values, improv- 


ing midtone contrast without losing shadow 
or highlight detail. 


To create an S curve, I recommend placing anchor points about 20% in from the 
black and white end points on the curve. Then move the upper of these anchor points 
to the left slightly, and the lower to the right. You won’t need to move them much to 
produce a nice boost of contrast in your image. 

Another great thing about using Curves for such an adjustment is that you’re 
able to focus your S curve on either the highlights or shadows within your image. If 
you want to boost the brighter tones more than the darker ones, move the anchor point 
that’s closer to the white end point farther inward than the anchor point you added 
near the black point. 


If you'll also be applying more sophisticated adjustments with Curves, you may 
want to make one Curves adjustment layer specifically for the S curve, and another for 
adjustments that apply to various tonal values within the image. Renaming each of 
these adjustment layers will help you stay organized as you move through your work- 
flow and when you return to the image later. 


Locking Down the Curve to Limit Changes 

When you move anchor points on the curve, Photoshop will automatically adjust the 
shape of the curve to provide a smooth transition between all anchor points. Although 
this is a good thing, sometimes it causes adjustments in areas where you don’t want any 
applied. When this happens, you must prevent changes—“normalize” the shape of the 
curve—in the areas you don’t want altered. 

For example, if you’re trying to focus some adjustments to the brighter areas of 
your image, you’ll find that adjusting the anchor points causes a bend in the curve that 
also affects the darker areas (Figure 7.17). To lock the curve, place a new anchor point 
near the existing anchor point on the side representing the tonal values you want to 
limit changes to (Figure 7.18). Drag this new anchor point to find a position that will 
result in the rest of the curve being as close as possible to the original 45-degree angle 
(Figure 7.19). 
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Options... 


| Preview 


o Figure 7.19 By adjusting the “lock-down” 


Show Clipping anchor point, you can normalize one side of the 
curve and limit the adjustment to the other side 
to only those areas you want to adjust. 


You can also place anchor points outside those you placed for adjustment, pro- 
ducing something of a barrier outside the range you’re adjusting. This won’t always 
prevent adjustments from applying to the rest of the curve, but it will help when the 
adjustments you’re making are relatively minor. 

The bottom line is that you are able to use anchor points not just for producing 
desired changes within the image, but also to adjust the shape of the curve to compen- 
sate for unintended consequences of your adjustments. Think of these anchor points as 
handles that allow you to control the shape of the curve, and use them to produce 
exactly the result you have in mind. 


Note: The best advice | can offer for working with Curves is to use very small adjustments. It doesn’t take 
much to cause a significant change in the image, and frustration with Curves is most often caused by adjustments 
that are simply too strong. 


Curves Pencil Tool 


At times you'll find it is challenging to get the curve to do exactly what you want it 
to by using only anchor points to apply your adjustments. As you adjust one anchor 
point, the curve moves on both sides, producing an effect that might not be exactly 
what you intended. In those situations, you’ll want to take full control over the precise 
path of the curve. The Pencil tool within the Curves dialog box provides exactly this 
control. 

Click the Pencil button near the top-left corner of the curve grid, and the anchor 
points will disappear, leaving only the curve (Figure 7.20). You can then drag with the 
Pencil tool directly on the curve grid, defining a new curve shape. It is possible to redraw 
the entire curve if you know exactly what it should look like; however, I recommend 
using this tool to apply spot corrections to specific, small areas of the curve. 
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Figure 7.20 When you use the Pencil tool in 


ar Curves, the anchor points are hidden. You can 
Input: 


%4 A PA Oha draw directly on the curve to define a new 
¥) Curve Display Options shape, fine-tuning areas you weren't able to con- 


trol as well with anchor points. 


I like to use the Pencil tool to manually smooth out small portions of the curve, 
where the position of anchor points has caused small but radical “bumps.” By drawing 
a smoother curve in that area, you can avoid the problem of abrupt changes within the 
image and bring the adjustment under control. 

When you're finished drawing with the Pencil tool, if your hand wasn’t as 
steady as you’d have liked, you can click the Smooth button to further smooth out 
the bumps in the curve (Figure 7.21). After refining the shape of the curve, you can 
click the Anchor Points button to the left of the Pencil button to return to a curve 
with defined anchor points. The position and quantity of the anchor points will be 
updated based on the new shape of the curve (Figure 7.22). 


Note: Avoid repeatedly clicking the Smooth button; doing so will reduce the effect of the adjust- 
ments you've made using Curves. 
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Figure 7.22 After you've used the Pencil tool and switched back to anchor points, the number and position of points will auto- 
matically change to maintain the curve you adjusted with the Pencil tool. 


Note: Ifyour Curves adjustment is causing undesirable color shifts in your image, change the blend- 
ing mode for the Curves adjustment layer to Luminosity (using the dropdown at the top of the Layers 
palette). This will ensure that the Curves adjustment layer will affect only tonal values, not color values, 
within the image. 


Note: Photoshop CS3 includes a new Exposure adjustment, which is designed for adjusting images 
that will be merged together to produce a high dynamic range (HDR) image. | recommend using Curves 
instead of Exposure for tonal adjustments to individual images. 


Exposure 


The Exposure adjustment was added in Photoshop CS2 to provide a way to adjust 
images that will be merged together to produce a high dynamic range (HDR) image. 
With CS3, the Exposure adjustment is now available as an adjustment layer, making it 
more appealing for the type of workflow presented in this book. However, because it is 
really specifically created for this purpose, I don’t recommend using it for tonal adjust- 
ments for individual images, preferring Curves instead. 

However, there are some photographers who find this new feature helpful. The 
thing that makes the Exposure adjustment unique is that it adjusts the image in a linear 
color space rather than the current working space, which is how RAW images are 
adjusted in Adobe Camera Raw. 

The following settings can be adjusted with Exposure: 

° Exposure emphasizes its adjustment on the highlight end of the tonal range in 
your image, with very little effect on the shadow areas. This is similar to the 

Exposure adjustment in Adobe Camera Raw discussed in Chapter 3, “RAW 


Conversion,” but with the Exposure adjustment this setting is much more 
focused on the highlights in the image. 

° Offset allows you to adjust the brightness of the darkest areas of the image. It 
has only minimal effect on highlight areas, though it isn’t as constrained in this 
manner as the Exposure setting. I recommend making only modest adjustments 
with this setting, as it can quickly lead to an artificial appearance in the image. 

° Gamma Correction can be thought of as an overall brightness adjustment that 
focuses its effect on the midtones in the image. 


Dodge and Burn 


Up to this point, the tools in this chapter have allowed you to target adjustments to a 
particular area of the image, but that targeting has been based upon tonal values for 
the pixels, not their “geographic” location within the image. Now you’re going to 
explore an adjustment that allows you to fine-tune tonality for specific areas of the 
image, regardless of their tonal values. 

Dodging and burning is a technique borrowed from the wet darkroom, where 
you can use your hands or various instruments to block light from specific areas of 
an image. Blocking light to small areas during exposure is referred to as dodging, and 
results in the blocked areas being lighter in a print than they otherwise would have. 
Burning is the opposite: blocking light from most of the image so you can concentrate 
light for a portion of the exposure on one particular area, darkening that area of the 
print. 

In Photoshop you can produce similar effects. In fact, both include Dodge and 
Burn tools on the Tools palette, but I don’t recommend using them because they must 
be applied directly to an image layer and they don’t offer quite the flexibility of the 
method PII present here. 


Setting Up 


As you know very well by now, any adjustment you apply to an image should be done 
on a separate layer, so the first step here is to create a new layer to paint on so you can 
apply selective lightening and darkening to the image. However, you want the layer you 
create to have special properties. Therefore, Alt/Option+click the New Layer button on 
the Layers palette. This will bring up the New Layer dialog box so you can adjust the 
settings for the layer as it is created. 

To help stay organized, I recommend giving the layer a name. Dodge & Burn 
seems a good candidate. However, you can enter any name you like that will help you 
remember why this layer was added. 

The most important setting here, and the key to the whole technique, is the Mode 
setting (Figure 7.23). This will set the blending mode for this layer, which affects how 
the pixels on this layer will interact with underlying pixels to produce the final effect. I 
recommend using the Overlay blending mode because it results in a relatively strong 
effect and slightly increases contrast. However, you could also use Soft Light if you pre- 
fer, which produces a more subtle effect. 
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Layer 1f Dodge & Burn 
[C]Use Previous Layer to Create Clipping Mask Cancel Use Previous Layer to Create Clipping Mask 
ma ae 
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Jo ne ists for Normal mode [Fil with Overlay-neutral color (50% gray) 


Figure 7.23 Alt/Option+click the New Layer button to open the New Layer dialog box. After the appropriate settings 
are established for dodging and burning, you can click OK to create the layer. 


After you’ve set the blending mode, the checkbox below will be enabled. I rec- 
ommend selecting this box so the layer will be filled with 50% gray, which is the neu- 
tral color for the Overlay and Soft Light blending modes. Having the layer filled with 
50% gray won’t cause any change in the image, but it will make it easier to see where 
you’ve applied dodging and burning. 

Click the OK button on the New Layer dialog box, and the layer will be created 
based on the settings you’ve established. 

Now you’re ready to configure the Brush tool, which will be used to paint with 
light and apply selective lightening and darkening to the image. Start by selecting the 
Brush tool from the Tools palette or by pressing the B on your keyboard. Then press 
D to set the colors on the color boxes in the Tools palette to their default values of 
black foreground and white background (Figure 7.24). You can also click the small icon 
below the bottom-left corner of the color boxes to set these defaults. Note that you 
can switch the foreground and background colors by pressing X as you’re working, 
allowing you to easily switch between black and white. 
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J Figure 7.24 Pressing D resets the colors to their 
=| defaults of black and white. 


On the Options bar, select a soft-edged brush with 0% Hardness. The Mode on 
the Options bar should be set to Normal because you want the brush itself to behave 
normally and changes to be applied only by the layer itself. 


Note: Itis important that the Brush be set to Normal blending mode, and the layer you're painting on 
be set to Overlay or Soft Light mode. 


The tool’s Opacity option should be set between 10% and 20%. You can set 
this value quickly by using keyboard shortcuts: press 1 for 10%, 2 for 20%, and so on. 
If you want to set the value to something in between, such as 15%, just press 1 and 5 


in relatively rapid succession. You’ll likely want to adjust the Opacity setting, which 
controls the strength of the dodging and burning, as you’re working on the image 
(Figure 7.25). 
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Figure 7.25 On the Options bar, select a soft-edged brush with a 
reduced Opacity setting for dodging and burning. 


Note: Ifyou're using a tablet, you can also use pen pressure of the stylus to determine the Opacity vs 
setting when dodging and burning with this method. 


9 


Painting with Light 


With your new layer and the Brush tool properly configured, you’re ready to start 
painting with light. Paint with black to darken portions of your image, and white to 
lighten. Because you’re painting at a reduced opacity, the result is relatively modest. If 
necessary, you can paint over areas multiple times to build up an effect. However, the 
best effect is usually subtle. When someone looks at the final image, they shouldn’t get 
the impression that you were using dodging and burning techniques. However, when 
you turn off the visibility of the Dodge & Burn layer, you’ll see a difference between 


the images (Figure 7.26). 


Figure 7.26 The best effect from dodging and burning is one that isn’t an obvious modification but that produces a more pleas- 
ing final result. Here the center of the sunflower has been lightened to show more detail, and various dodging and burning has 
been applied to the flower petals to increase contrast. 
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It is important to understand the behavior of the Brush tool when working at a 
reduced opacity for this technique. As long as you hold down the mouse button, the 
effect will not accumulate no matter how many times the mouse pointer passes over a 
particular area. However, if you release the mouse and start painting again, the effect 
will be uneven if you partially overlap areas you’ve previously painted. Therefore, it is 
important that you click and hold the mouse button while painting until you’ve cov- 
ered the entire area you want to adjust. Then release the mouse and start painting 
again in additional areas you’d like to change. 

Dodging and burning is honestly one of my absolutely favorite techniques in 
Photoshop. I think this has a lot to do with the capability to paint with light, bringing 
out details in various areas of the image or simply emphasizing particular features. So 
much of the image optimization process seems very mathematical, adjusting sliders and 
other controls to apply formulas to an image. The process of dodging and burning is 
different, allowing you to work directly on the image. As a result, it feels more artistic 
than other methods and enables you to take great control over tonal adjustments. 


Correcting Mistakes 


Of course, now and then you may be less than satisfied with an adjustment you’ve made 
when using this technique. Fortunately, because it was applied on a separate layer, it is 
easy to fix mistakes even if it is too late to simply undo a step on the History palette. 
There are two basic ways to correct your mistakes. The easiest is to select the 
Eraser tool and a soft-edged brush, and then erase the areas you don’t like (Figure 7.27). 
Because you’re working on a separate layer, all you’re erasing are the pixels you painted 


onto your Dodge & Burn layer. 


Figure 7.27 You can use the Eraser tool on the 
Dodge & Burn layer to quickly erase mistakes you 
made when painting on that layer. For example, here 


the roof line was over-lightened (top left) and the 
Eraser tool is being used (top right) to remove that 
effect from the Dodge & Burn layer (bottom). 


Using the Eraser works well, but the disadvantage is that the middle gray pixels 
that fill the layer will also be erased. This isn’t a major problem, but it does make it 
more difficult to see where you’ve painted at a reduced opacity if you look at the layer 
by itself. The checkerboard pattern representing transparent pixels left after erasing 
doesn’t provide good contrast for viewing the partially transparent pixels painted for 
the dodging and burning effect (Figure 7.28). 
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Figure 7.28 When you erase on the Dodge & Burn layer, you'll leave transparent pixels behind 
(shown as a checkerboard pattern). These transparent pixels, much like 50% gray pixels, won't 
have any effect on the underlying image. 


To avoid this problem, though with a slightly more complicated process, you can 
instead paint with 50% gray to remove the effect of any dodging and burning in partic- 
ular areas of your image. To start, click the foreground color from the Tools palette to 
access the Color Picker. Set the Hue (labeled H) and Saturation (labeled S) to 0, and 
set the Brightness to 50. Click OK; then change the Opacity for the Brush tool on the 
Options bar to 100%, and paint over the image in areas where you want to remove 
the dodging and burning effect. When you’re finished, you can reset the colors to the 
defaults and adjust the Opacity as desired to continue dodging and burning in other 
areas of your image. 
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Advanced Color 
Adjustments 


Getting the color just right in a photograph is a 
major goal for photographers. For many, it bor- 
ders on being an obsession. When it comes to 
getting the best results in a photographic image, 
I think a little obsession is good. Taking the 
color in your images to the next level requires a 
collection of techniques that allow you to better 
control the colors in a relatively targeted way. 


In this chapter, you'll look at those techniques. 


Chapter Contents 
Hue/Saturation 

Curves for Color 

Selective Color 

Color Casts 

Targeted Color Painting 
Targeted Saturation Painting 
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Hue/Saturation 


In Chapter 5, “Basic Tone and Color,” we made a basic saturation adjustment by using 
a Hue/Saturation adjustment layer. However, Hue/Saturation includes considerably 
more power than that basic adjustment. In fact, it allows you to target specific color 
ranges within your image to apply fine-tuning to various areas as needed (Figure 8.1). 
As you become more detailed in your workflow process, you can put Hue/Saturation 


to greater use to fine-tune various colors. 


Figure 8.1 When color is critical to the story of a 
photo, being able to fine-tune the color to perfec- 
tion is critical. Advanced color adjustments provide 
this control over the colors in your photos. 


Using Preset Color Ranges 


The most basic way to target a specific range of colors with the Hue/Saturation adjust- 
ment is to select a color option from the Edit dropdown list at the top of the Hue/Satu- 
ration dialog box (Figure 8.2). Doing so will limit the adjustments you make with the 
Hue, Saturation, and Lightness sliders to affect only that color range. You can make 
individual adjustments for each of the available color ranges or choose the Master 
option to affect all colors in the image. 


Hue/Saturation 


Figure 8.2 You can choose an item from the Edit list in 
Hue/Saturation to adjust a specific preset range of colors 
in the image. 


For example, if an image has good color balance but a magenta color influence 
is still causing a problem (Figure 8.3), you can select Magenta from the Edit dropdown 
and then reduce the saturation. In this case, the saturation adjustment was -44. This 
will bring the magenta areas of the image toward neutral, eventually to a pure gray if 
you reduce saturation completely. You aren’t limited, however, to just reducing satura- 
tion for a given color to remove its influence. You can make any adjustment within 


Hue/Saturation and have it targeted to a specific range of colors. 
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Figure 8.3 When an image has an otherwise good color balance but a single problem color, such as magenta in this 
image, a targeted saturation adjustment provides a solution. 
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Note: Be sure to check other areas of your image for possible unwanted side effects whenever you 
are targeting a specific color range for adjustment. 


The only problem with this approach is that Photoshop’s idea of which colors 
should be included within a given color range doesn’t necessarily match your definition 
of that range or your goals for the image. Fortunately, you can customize any range of 
colors to produce exactly the effect you’re seeking. 


Customizing Ranges 


The color gradients at the bottom of the Hue/Saturation dialog box are linear represen- 
tations of a color wheel. The top gradient represents the range of possible “before” 
values for the colors in your image, and the bottom one represents the “after” values. 
When you select a color range from the Edit dropdown, markers appear between the 
gradients to indicate the colors in the image that will be affected by any adjustment 
you make (Figure 8.4). 


Hue/Saturation 


Saturation; 


Figure 8.4 When you select a range of 


Lightness: 


colors from the Edit dropdown in 


a 


E Colorize Hue/Saturation, that range is indicated 
75°/105° 135°} 165° Preview 


by markers between the color gradients 
at the bottom of the dialog box. 


The vertical bars indicate the range of colors to be adjusted. Colors falling between 
these bars will be completely affected by any adjustments you make. The trapezoid sliders 
represent the blending of the adjustment. The range of colors between the bar and the 
trapezoid will have an effect that tapers off, with a stronger adjustment for colors near 
the bar and a diminishing adjustment near the trapezoid. The distance between the bar 
and the trapezoid determines how gradual (or abrupt) the transition between affected and 
unaffected colors will be. 


Note: When you change the range of colors for one of the preset ranges, the name may change auto- 
matically based on the new range you define. 


You can change the color range to be adjusted by simply dragging any of the 
vertical bars or trapezoids to define a new range. However, identifying an appropriate 
range of colors just by looking at the color gradient can be a challenge. Instead, I 
recommend first making an exaggerated adjustment so it will be easier to see the range 


of colors you’ve defined within the image. I typically reduce the saturation completely 
so the range is obvious within the image, but you could also increase saturation com- 


pletely or shift the hue, depending on what will help that range stand out in your image 
(Figure 8.5). 
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Figure 8.5 It is easier to see the effect of a change in color range by creating a temporary exaggerated adjustment, 
such as a complete reduction in saturation. 
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When you start to adjust the range of colors, I recommend keeping the trapezoids 
pulled in close to the vertical bars in order to see an abrupt difference between included 
and excluded colors. The vertical bars and trapezoids don’t move together, so you may 
need to shift a trapezoid whenever you move the corresponding bar. After you have 
positioned both vertical bars so they define the basic color range in the image as accu- 
rately as possible, move the trapezoids away from the bars as needed to produce a tran- 
sition for the adjustment yov’ll apply. The amount of transition required will depend on 
how defined the color separation is in your image and on how gradually you want your 
adjustment to fade away at the edge of the color areas to be affected. 

After you’ve perfectly defined the range of colors, you can undo the exaggerated 
adjustment (such as a complete desaturation) that you made to help you define the range, 
and then make the actual adjustment you want to apply to that range. In Chapter 5, I 
discussed using only Saturation adjustments for an image. However, when you have 
targeted a specific range of colors within an image, you don’t have to restrict yourself 
in that way to maintain a realistic-looking photo. You can use the Hue slider to adjust 
the basic color of the specific range you’re adjusting, and you may even want to use the 
Lightness slider (which adds white or black to the color you’re adjusting) to adjust the 
tonality of that range. By using all three sliders, you can fine-tune a specific range of 
colors to produce the desired results. 


Defining Inverse Ranges 


At times you may want to adjust the opposite of a given preset range of colors in your 
image. For example, you may want to boost everything except the shades of blue and 

cyan found in the sky, so you can improve the vibrancy of colors in a landscape with- 

out producing an artificial-looking sky. 

To create this range of colors, you essentially need to wrap one vertical bar and 
trapezoid slider around to the opposite end of the color gradient so you can produce a 
larger range of colors. To do so, drag the vertical bar off the end of the gradient; it will 
then show up at the opposite end (Figure 8.6). Drag the vertical bar inward (Figure 8.7), 
and then adjust the position of both vertical bars so the space between them (where the 
trapezoids are) defines the range of colors you want to exclude from the adjustment. As 
in the previous section, it is helpful to have an exaggerated adjustment—such as a com- 
plete reduction in saturation (Figure 8.8)—active while you adjust the color range so 
you can see the effect in the image (Figure 8.9). 


Hue/Saturation 


Saturation; 


Figure 8.6 When you want to define a range of colors that includes 


Lightness: 


everything except a small range, you'll likely need to drag one verti- 
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the color gradient. For example, here | want to increase saturation of 
all colors except red, because red is already heavily saturated. 
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Figure 8.7 After bringing the slider to the opposite end of the 
color gradient, adjust it to the appropriate position for the color 
range you want to define. 
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Figure 8.8 A complete reduction in saturation 


Figure 8.9 An exaggerated adjust- 
ment will make it easier to fine- 
tune the range of colors you want 
to include in the final adjustment. 


With the range of colors defined to include everything except the colors you 
want to exclude from the adjustment, you can fine-tune the position of the trapezoids 
to set a blending for the adjustment. Then adjust the sliders as needed to produce the 
desired effect in the image. 


Curves for Color 


Chapter 7, “Advanced Tonal Adjustments,” provided guidance for using Curves for 
tonal adjustments. Now that you are comfortable making tonal adjustments with Curves, 
you’re ready to start making color adjustments as well. This is also the point in the 
workflow where you tend to start making more critical color decisions, requiring tools 
such as Curves for exercising greater control. 
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The tonal and color adjustments are performed in exactly the same way, except 
that the color adjustments are made on an individual channel for the image rather than 
the composite color image. For an RGB image, that means creating separate curves for the 
red, green, and blue channels (as needed) instead of (or in addition to) making an adjust- 
ment on the RGB composite channel (which affects tonality by default). 

The benefit of using Curves for color adjustments is that you can target different 
color-balance adjustments to different tonal ranges within the image. For example, if 
your image has too much magenta in the highlights but too much green in the shadows, 
a color-balance adjustment can be a challenge (Figure 8.10). Even using the Highlights 
and Shadows options for Tone Balance in the Color Balance adjustment, the overlap is 
too great to make truly targeted adjustments in those areas. Because green and magenta 
are opposite colors, fixing the cast in one tonal range will make the cast worse in the 
other tonal range. Curves allows you to work around this by targeting fine-tuned color 


adjustments to specific tonal ranges within the image. 


Figure 8.10 In this image, the brighter areas have a bit too much magenta, but the 
shadows are too green, making a color-balance adjustment a challenge. 


Although making color adjustments seems to be very different from making 
tonal adjustments with Curves, these actions are very similar. Just as a general adjust- 
ment to the entire image adjusts overall tonality when you change the shape of the 
curve, a color adjustment is doing the same thing. The difference is that when you 
make an adjustment on a particular color channel in Curves, you are adjusting the 
grayscale image that is the individual channel. 

For example, brightening a color channel results in a color shift toward the 
color represented by that particular channel. So, a brighter red channel would result 
in an image that is more red and less cyan (the opposite of red). Placing an anchor 
point at about the middle point on the curve line for an individual channel produces 
much the same effect as adjusting the slider in Color Balance that represents the same 
colors (Figure 8.11). 

Of course, because you are able to place a large number of anchor points on a 
curve, you can fine-tune the tonality of the grayscale image for each channel, in turn 
performing sophisticated color-balance adjustments that target colors of specific tonal 
ranges within the image. 


Figure 8.11 Placing an anchor point in the middle of the curve for a single channel and moving it up or down is similar to per- 
forming a basic color-balance adjustment for that channel. 
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Adjusting Channels 


The process for making these color adjustments is virtually identical to the way you 
would perform tonal adjustments in Curves. Start by creating a new adjustment layer 
for Curves that yov’ll use for your color adjustments. 


Note: You could use a single Curves adjustment layer for both tonal and color adjustments, but | rec- 
ommend creating two separate adjustment layers to keep these adjustments isolated. You may also want 
to rename the adjustment layers for clarity. 


To make an adjustment, select the color channel you want to adjust from the 
Channel dropdown list at the top of the Curves dialog box. Then, as you do with tonal 
adjustments using Curves, click and drag on the area of the image you want to adjust 
to see the circle that highlights the corresponding portion of the curve. You can hold 
Ctrl/Command while dragging the mouse so an anchor point will be placed automati- 
cally when you release the mouse in the area with the tonality on which you want to 
focus your adjustment. 

With the anchor point created, drag it up or down to adjust the color balance 
within that range of the image. Dragging the anchor point up or down in the direction 
of white on the gradient to the left of the grid will shift the image toward the color rep- 
resented by the channel you are currently adjusting, and dragging toward black will 
shift the color toward the opposite color (Figure 8.12). 
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Figure 8.12 To correct complicated color-balance problems in your image, produce a curve for individual color channels that tar- 
gets the adjustments as needed, based on tonal values within the image. 


When making color adjustments with Curves, it is particularly important that 
you use additional anchor points to lock the shape of the curve (as described in Chap- 
ter 7) so you don’t introduce color shifts in tonal ranges that shouldn’t be adjusted. In 
other words, the specific shape of the curve is considerably more important when mak- 
ing color adjustments than when making tonal adjustments, so additional care should 
be taken. 


Selective Color 


The Selective Color adjustment in Photoshop is designed for prepress work, providing 
a way to adjust the purity of various ink colors used within an image. It is, therefore, 
often considered a tool only for CMYK images. However, even for RGB images, it pro- 
vides an excellent way to fine-tune adjustments for individual colors. 

I think of the Selective Color adjustment as a color-balance adjustment that 
allows you to adjust color balance individually for specific colors. To use this adjust- 
ment, first create a Selective Color adjustment layer. In the Selective Color Options dia- 
log box that appears, start by selecting the color you want to work on from the Colors 
dropdown list (Figure 8.13). Note that besides the basic colors you can also adjust the 
Whites, Neutrals, and Blacks in the image. 


Selective Color Options 
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Figure 8.13 The first step to using Selective 


E E (ORL Color is to choose the color range you want to 


affect with your adjustment. 


Note: The only significant limitation of the Color Range adjustment is that you can’t define a custom 
range of colors, but rather can make adjustments to only the predefined color ranges. 


After you’ve selected a color range to adjust from the dropdown, you’re ready 
to start making adjustments (Figure 8.14). For the most part, making adjustments with 
Selective Color is the same as using Color Balance, except that the controls aren’t quite 
as user-friendly. Instead of providing sliders that show you the axis between opposite 
colors, the Selective Color Options dialog box provides sliders only for each of the 
ink colors used for offset printing (cyan, magenta, yellow, and black). By increasing or 
decreasing the value for each slider, you are effectively shifting toward the color indi- 
cated by the slider (with a positive value) or toward the opposite color (with a nega- 
tive value). You just need to remember which colors are opposites (red is the opposite 
of cyan, green is the opposite of magenta, and yellow is the opposite of blue). 
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Selective Color Options 
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Figure 8.14 Adjustments with Selective Color are essentially the same as Color Balance adjustments 
applied to a specific color range within the image. Here, adding more green to the yellows improves 
the color of the palm trees. 


The Black slider is, of course, an option you don’t have with Color Balance. It 
allows you to add or remove black from the color you’ve selected from the dropdown, 
which in a general sense is like adjusting the brightness of that color. It is more a mat- 
ter of adding or removing density to those areas, but the perceived result is similar to a 
basic brightness adjustment. 


Note: The Relative versus Absolute option in the Selective Color Options dialog box determines 
whether the value you adjust represents a percentage of actual color values (Relative) or an absolute 
percentage increase of the color value (Absolute). | recommend using the Relative option. 


I find the Selective Color adjustment to be particularly helpful when the image 
looks good overall, but one color is just a bit off. For example, if the sky looks a little 
pink, I can select the Blues or Cyans option from the dropdown (depending on the 
specific color of the sky in the image being adjusted) and then reduce the value for the 
Magenta slider. By targeting specific colors and effectively making color-balance adjust- 
ments to just the selected color range, you can take greater control over the color in 
your images than you could have with a general Color Balance adjustment. In later 
chapters, Pll also show you how to target adjustments to areas of an image based on 
location within the image rather than color value. 


Note: The Selective Color adjustment should be thought of as a fine-tuning adjustment and shouldn't 
be used until after you've applied a basic Color Balance adjustment to the overall image. 


Color Casts 


Color casts fall into two basic categories. There are those you want to get rid of, and 
those you want to add because they are desirable. In either case, there are a couple of 
methods you can use to apply such a change. A Solid Color adjustment layer can be 
used to either add or compensate for a color cast, and the average color removal method 
can be used to remove a color cast. Both solutions can be more effective than a simple 
color-balance adjustment. 


Solid Color 


At first glance the Solid Color adjustment layer probably doesn’t seem all that useful 
because the color you add with it completely hides your image. However, it can be used 
very effectively to add a desirable color cast to an image or to compensate for an unde- 
sirable cast. 

When you look at your image, you should have a pretty good idea of what color 
cast you want it to have (Figure 8.15). If you’re adding a color cast, this is simply a 
matter of knowing the color of the cast you’d like to apply. For removing a color cast, 
the selected color will need to be the opposite of the cast influencing the image. Fortu- 
nately, by setting up the adjustment layer properly, you can select a color while observ- 
ing the change in the image, making it easier to find just the right color. 


Figure 8.15 When you're going to use a Solid Color adjust- 
ment layer, you should have a pretty good idea of the color 
you'd like to add to the image. For example, with this image 
I'd like to add a warm cast. 
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To start, add a Solid Color adjustment layer but then immediately click OK on 
the Color Picker dialog box that appears. Don’t worry about what the color is, as you 
just want to configure the adjustment layer so you can preview the effect in the image. 
First, change the blending mode to Color, which causes a layer to be able to alter only 
the color of the underlying layer without changing tonality or texture. Then reduce the 
Opacity to about 20% to reduce the effect of the color shift being applied. You'll be 
able to fine-tune the specific percentage that produces the desired effect, but for now 
you just want a moderate effect while selecting the color (Figure 8.16). 
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= Figure 8.16 When you are using a Solid Color adjustment layer to apply or 


= compensate for a color cast, first create the adjustment layer and click OK; 
cz then change the blending mode to Color and the Opacity to about 20%. 


With the adjustment layer properly configured, double-click the thumbnail for 
the Solid Color adjustment layer on the Layers palette. This brings the Color Picker 
back up, allowing you to select the color you’d like to add (Figure 8.17). Because of the 
way you configured the adjustment layer, when you select a color the image will update 
to show you a preview of the effect. With the Hue (H) option selected in the Color 
Picker, click along the vertical color bar to select a basic color. Then click in the larger 
color box to define the specific saturation and brightness. Based on the preview in the 
image, fine-tune your color selection until the desired result is achieved, keeping in mind 
you'll be able to adjust the strength of the adjustment afterward with the Opacity of 
the adjustment layer. After you’ve found the right color, click OK. 
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Figure 8.17 The Color Picker is 
used to select the specific color 
you'd like to use with the Solid 
Color adjustment layer. 


Finally, adjust the Opacity setting for the adjustment layer to dial in the desired 
strength (Figure 8.18). Keep in mind that you’ll often want to reduce the Opacity lower 
than you think is necessary to avoid an artificial appearance in the image. I also recom- 
mend reviewing the before and after versions of the image by toggling the visibility of 
the adjustment layer on and off (by using the eye icon to the left of the adjustment 


layer thumbnail on the Layers palette). 


Figure 8.18 With the color selected, adjust 
the Opacity of the Solid Color adjustment 
layer to produce the desired effect. 


Average Color Removal 


When you’re trying to remove a color cast from an image, trying to find just the right 
color for the Solid Color adjustment layer can be a challenge. Often, simply compensat- 
ing for the average color in the image will provide a simple way to remove an undesir- 
able color cast (Figure 8.19). 

The first step to using this method is to create a duplicate copy of the Background 
layer. (Remember, there are several methods for creating or duplicating layers. Here, 
you can drag the thumbnail for the Background image layer on the Layers palette to 
the Create A New Layer button il; or highlight the Background and choose Layer > 
New > Layer From Background; or highlight the Background and choose Duplicate 
Layer from the palette menu.) You then want to figure out what the average color is 
for this duplicate layer, which will in turn provide information about the color cast 
influencing the image. To find the average color, simply highlight the layer and choose 
Filter > Blur > Average from the menu. The result will be a solid color on this layer rep- 
resenting the average color value for all pixels within the image (Figure 8.20). 
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Figure 8.19 The average color removal technique is an excellent way to correct strong color casts in an image. 


Figure 8.20 Applying the Average Blur filter to the Background Copy layer results in a layer where all pixels 


have the same color value. 


Because this color is the average of all pixels, it approximately represents the 
color cast for the image. To compensate for this color cast, you first need to invert it by 
choosing Image > Adjustments > Invert from the menu. This will “reverse” the color so 
it represents the opposite of the color cast identified by the Average blur. 

Next, change the blending mode to Color so this duplicate image layer can affect 
only the color of the underlying image (Figure 8.21). Then adjust the Opacity slider for 
this image layer to adjust the strength of the effect so that it provides a compensation 
for the color cast in the image (Figure 8.22). 
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Figure 8.21 After inverting the Background Copy layer, change the 


blending mode to Color and adjust the Opacity as needed. 


Figure 8.22 With the color cast successfully removed, you may need to boost saturation or contrast to compensate 
for the “averaging out” of much of the color within the image. 


Note: When you're finished applying the average color removal effect, you may need to apply addi- vis 
tional adjustments to compensate for the loss of saturation and contrast that can result. V 


Targeted Color Painting 


When you really want to take control over a color fix in your image, sometimes it is 
best to paint the color right into the image. This provides an opportunity to be precise 
about the location within the image to be affected, painting color exactly where you 
need it. Of course, you don’t want to simply paint with a solid color over the pixels of 
your image. Using proper settings, you can paint with color so that the only effect is a 
change in color in the target areas, without any loss of texture or detail. 

I usually use this method to spot-fix color contamination within an image (Fig- 
ure 8.23). For example, if an object was near the front of the lens when a photo was 
taken, it will add a translucent color wash to the scene. Photographers often use such 
an effect intentionally, but when it is accidental it can lead to a color problem. There 
are many examples of situations that can introduce color contamination without dam- 
aging the texture of the underlying areas of the image, and fortunately there’s an easy 
way to fix such problems. 
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Figure 8.23 Targeted color painting is an excellent technique for fixing isolated color contamination in an image when only 
the color has been affected but the underlying texture remains, such as the green wash in the bottom-left of this image. 


As you can well imagine by now, you shouldn’t paint your color adjustment 
directly onto the Background image layer, so create a new empty layer—not a copy, this 
time—to apply to the painting. Rename this layer; I usually use Color Fix for this type 
of adjustment, but any name that helps you remember why you added this layer is good. 

The key setting for this layer is the blending mode. Because you want to adjust 
only the color of the underlying image layer, the blending mode should be changed to 
Color. This will limit the effect of anything painted on this layer so it applies to only 
the hue and saturation (the overall color) of pixels below, without changing the texture 
or tonality. 


Note: You can also use the Hue blending mode for this technique, which will limit the change to only 
the basic color value without changing the saturation or brightness of underlying pixels. 


With the layer properly configured, the next step is to choose and configure the 
Brush tool. Click the Brush tool on the Tools palette or press B. On the Options bar, 
select a soft-edged brush (or set the Hardness to 0% in Photoshop) and set the Opac- 
ity to 100%. Now select the color with which you’ll be painting. Because you’re try- 
ing to fix a color in part of the image, it is often best to select a color from directly 
within the image. 


Note: You can also select a color from the Color Picker on the Tools palette if there isn’t an appropri- 
ate color within the image. 


The Eyedropper tool is specifically designed for such a task, but you don’t 
have to switch tools to employ it. Simply hold the Alt/Option key with the Brush tool 
active, and you’ll temporarily get the Eyedropper tool. Before using this shortcut, be 
sure that you’ve already set the Eyedropper tool options to use the 3 By 3 Average 
setting for sampling. While still holding the Alt/Option key, click the image at a point 
containing the color you’d like to use, and that color will be set as the foreground 
color (Figure 8.24). 
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Figure 8.24 By Alt/Option+clicking an appropriate area of the image, the foreground color will be 
set to the color of the pixel you clicked on so it can be used for painting in the color correction. 


Note: Using the Alt/Option key to select a color from within for painting with the Brush tool is similar 
to the behavior of the Clone Stamp and Healing Brush tools. As a result, it is possible to forget which tool 
you're using, causing results other than what you expect. Remain aware of which tool you're using, espe- 
cially if you aren’t seeing the behavior you expect. 


By painting over the area of the image that exhibits the color problem, you will 
change the color without affecting the overall tonality or texture of the area (Figure 8.25). 
You can, therefore, fix minor color contamination quite easily, selecting colors from 
directly within the image so you’ll know they will look appropriate. 


Note: Ifyou want to apply a minor compensation for a color problem, rather than completely replac- 
ing colors, you can reduce the Opacity for the “Color Fix” layer. 
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Figure 8.25 Painting the appropriate color with the Color blend mode on the layer will correct the color 
contamination without altering the tonality of the underlying pixels. 


Targeted Saturation Painting 


Similar to the technique described in the previous section, it is also possible to paint 
saturation adjustments to targeted areas of the image. This capability is offered by the 
Sponge tool in Photoshop, but it requires that you paint directly on an image layer, or 
on a duplicate layer that doubles the file size unnecessarily. Instead, you can paint tar- 
geted saturation adjustments on a new empty layer. 

Start by creating a new image layer. Change the blending mode for this layer to 
Saturation. You may also want to rename the layer to something such as Saturation 
Paint so you'll know why the layer was added (Figure 8.26). Then choose the Brush 
tool, pick a soft-edged brush, and set the Opacity to 100%. 
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ieee Figure 8.26 To paint saturation adjustments onto your image, create a new layer, give 


See ee it aname such as Saturation Paint, and change the blending mode to Saturation. 


The next step is to select a color to paint with by clicking the foreground color 
of the Color Picker on the Tools palette. However, because the layer you'll be painting 
on is set to the Saturation blending mode, you need to concern yourself with only the 
saturation level of the color you select. Therefore, you can click the Saturation (S) 
option in the Color Picker dialog box, and use the small vertical gradient bar to select 
the saturation level you want to use (Figure 8.27). 

Another alternative to selecting a specific saturation level is to simply choose a 
fully saturated color if you’re working to increase saturation, or choose a completely 


desaturated color if you’re working to decrease saturation. You can then adjust the 
Opacity setting for the Brush on the Options bar to vary the strength of the adjustment. 
Just keep in mind that, when painting at a reduced opacity, you should hold the mouse 
down as you paint over the entire area that you want to adjust before releasing the 
mouse. Otherwise, you may paint over some areas more than once, causing an uneven 
adjustment to the image. 
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on your image. 


With the color properly selected, you can simply paint on the image to apply 
saturation adjustments in a selective way (Figure 8.28). When you need to vary the 
effect you’re applying, simply choose a color with a different saturation level in the 
Color Picker or adjust the Opacity setting for the Brush on the Options bar. 


Figure 8.28 Painting with a color at a 
particular saturation level onto a sepa- 
rate layer set to the Saturation blending 
mode allows you to perform targeted 
adjustments to saturation within the 
image. In this image, the grass in the 
foreground was made more vibrant 
without oversaturating the background 
trees. (Photo by Gabby Salazar) 
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Making Selections 


This chapter marks a turning point in the 
control you will be able to exercise over your 
images. In previous chapters, the adjustments 
you made either applied to the entire image 

or could be targeted in only relatively limited 
ways. Selections allow you to take full control 
over your images by enabling you to make 
adjustments to the specific areas you would like 
and to produce an image that is exactly what 
you envision. The first step in exercising this 
control is to create the selections that define the 


areas you'd like to adjust within your image. 


Chapter Contents 
Understanding the Selection Tools 
Making Advanced Selections 
Modifying Selections 

Saving and Loading Selections 
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Understanding the Selection Tools 


Photoshop includes built-in tools for creating selections, most of which can be found 
directly on the Tools palette. Understanding these selection tools is the key to getting 
started with targeted adjustments, and it provides a strong foundation for the other 

selection methods I’ll discuss later in this chapter. Creating a selection is the first step 


toward adjusting specific areas of your images (Figure 9.1). 


Figure 9.1 When you want to 
create adjustments targeted to a 
particular area of the image, a 
selection is the first step. For 
example, if you want to increase 
contrast in the background of this 
image without creating excessive 
contrast in the bird, first create a 
selection that defines the back- 
ground. (Photo by Art Morris, 


www.birdsasart.com) 


Marquee 


The Marquee tools are the most basic selection tools, which is another way of saying 
they are the least powerful. In fact, when it comes to making targeted adjustments to 
your images, these tools are frankly not up to the job. However, because the Marquee 
tools are relatively simple in their operation, starting with them helps to lay the 
groundwork for selections in general. 

There are four Marquee tools: Rectangular, Elliptical, Single Row, and Single 
Column. However, the Single Row and Single Column Marquee tools simply select one 
row or column of pixels in line with the pixel you click, which isn’t typically useful for 
photographic images. 


The complete set of Marquee tools can be activated by clicking the mouse and 
holding the mouse pointer on the current Marquee tool on the Tools palette; you can 
then choose the desired tool from the flyout menu. You can also press M on your key- 
board to choose the current Marquee tool, and then press Shift+M to cycle through the 
various Marquee tools. For our purposes, we’ll focus on the Rectangular and Elliptical 
Marquee tools. They work the same way, with the only difference being the general 
shape of the selection created. 


[C ]| m {7} Rectangular Marquee Tool M 
=) (C) Elliptical Marquee Tool M 
3e sza Single Row Marquee Tool 

as 


J Single Column Marquee Tool 


Note: You can remove the requirement to hold the Shift key to switch between tools with the same 
shortcut key by clearing the Use Shift Key For Tool Switch checkbox in Preferences. However, | don’t recom- 
mend doing so. 


To create a selection with the Rectangular or Elliptical Marquee tool, first imagine 
a rectangle bounding the area you would like to select in your image. Move the mouse 
pointer to any one of the corners of that imaginary rectangle, and then click and drag to 
the imaginary corner diagonally opposite your starting point. As you’re dragging, a dashed 
rectangle or ellipse will be formed. When you release the mouse, that shape becomes the 
selection, outlined by the “marching ants” display defining the border of the selection 
(Figure 9.2). All pixels inside the border are selected. 


Figure 9.2 When you drag a box 
with the Rectangular or Elliptical 
Marquee tool, the selection defined 
by that bounding box will be created 
on your image. (Photo by Chris 
Greene, ImageWest Photography) 
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While you’re dragging to define the selection, there are several modifier keys 
you can use to change the behavior of the tool. Press and hold the Shift key to con- 
strain the selection to a perfect square or circle. If you press and hold the Alt/Option 
key after you’ve started creating the selection, the selection will be centered on your 
starting point (Figure 9.3). Holding both keys will cause both effects to apply. Keep in 
mind that these modifier keys must be pressed after you start creating the selection or 
you won’t get the expected behavior because these shortcut keys also enable the Add 
To Selection and Subtract From Selection options (discussed later in this section). 


Figure 9.3 Normally, the Marquee 
tools create a selection that has a 
corner on your starting point (top), 
which in this case was near the nose 
of the baby. Holding the Alt/Option 
key will cause the selection to be 
centered on your starting point 
(bottom). (Photo by Chris Greene, 
ImageWest Photography) 


You can also change the position of the selection as you’re drawing it with one 
of the Marquee tools. After you’ve started dragging to define the selection, press and 
hold the spacebar. This will activate the Hand tool temporarily; however, because you’re 


in the middle of creating a selection, it will allow you to move the selection around, 
rather than the image (Figure 9.4). After the selection is made, the spacebar will go 
back to allowing you to move the currently active image layer, not the selection. 


A 
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Figure 9.4 Holding the spacebar allows you to drag to move the selection while you're in the process of creating it 
with one of the Marquee tools. 


The Options bar contains settings for the Marquee tools (Figure 9.5). PIL save 
some of these settings for the next section because they affect all selection tools. For the 
Feather setting, I recommend using a value of 0 px (zero pixels), so that no feathering 
is applied. Pll explain how to apply feathering when we get to making targeted adjust- 
ments in Chapter 10, “Targeted Adjustments.” 
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Figure 9.5 The Options bar includes settings for the Marquee tools. 


For the Rectangular and Elliptical Marquee tools, a Style dropdown list is avail- 
able on the Options bar. The Normal option is the one you would usually want to use 
because it allows total flexibility in the dimensions of your selection. However, at times 
you may want to constrain your selection to a specific size or aspect ratio. These options 
are helpful when you want to crop an image to a specific size, vignette an image, or 
mask out an image with a fixed shape and size. 

The Fixed Aspect Ratio option allows you to set a specific relationship between 
width and height in the selection you’ll create. When you choose this option, the Width 
and Height text boxes become active on the Options bar, and you can enter values for 
each. This won’t limit you to a specific selection size, only a fixed relationship between 
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width and height. As you drag the mouse after your initial click, no matter what direc- 
tion you drag, the general shape of the selection will be fixed, with your mouse move- 
ment affecting only the size of the selection. 

The Fixed Size option allows you to create a selection of a specific size. When 
you choose this option, the Width and Height text boxes become available. Enter val- 
ues for both dimensions, using px for pixels, in for inches, or cm or mm for metric 
measurements. For example, to create a selection that is exactly 8x10”, set the Width 
to 8 in and the Height to 10 in. When you click the image, a selection of exactly those 
dimensions will be created, and the spot you clicked will define the top-left corner of 
the selection area. If you click and drag, you can’t change the shape of the selection, 
but you can change the starting position of the selection. Note that when measuring in 
inches, the sizing will be based on the current output resolution for the image, so you 
should set that first by using the Image Size dialog box (Image > Image Size). 

An option that is available for only the Elliptical Marquee tool (not the other 
Marquee tools) is the Anti-Aliased checkbox. With this selected, the edges of the selec- 
tion will be smoothed so they don’t have a jagged appearance. This is a particular con- 
cern for curved edges or diagonal lines, which is why it is an issue for the Elliptical 
Marquee tool. 


Selection Modes 

With the Marquee selection tools under control, you can start making more compli- 
cated selections by adding pixels to or subtracting pixels from a selection. Start by 
using one of the Marquee tools to create a basic selection. To the right of the Tool 
Preset dropdown list on the Options bar is a set of four buttons that allows you to 
modify the behavior of these (and other) selection tools. 


Note: The options discussed in this section can be applied to any of the selection tools in Photoshop. 


The first button causes the current selection tool to behave in the “normal” 
manner, creating a new selection whenever you use the tool. This is the option I typi- 
cally keep active at all times, using shortcut keys to access the other options. 

The second button is the Add To Selection option. With this option chosen, 
whenever you use a selection tool to surround pixels, the new selection will be added 
to the existing selection (Figure 9.6). For example, if you use the Rectangular Mar- 
quee tool to create a rectangular area, you could then turn that into a more compli- 
cated polygon shape by dragging to create additional selection areas. You can also 
hold the Shift key to access the Add To Selection option regardless of the current 
state of the tool. 

The third button in the set is the Subtract From Selection option, which allows 
you to subtract pixels from an existing selection. When this button is selected, creating 
a selection marquee will cause the surrounded pixels to be omitted from the existing 
selection (Figure 9.7). For example, if you start with a circular selection created with 
the Elliptical Marquee tool, and then draw another circle inside this selection with the 


Subtract From Selection button chosen, the result will be a “doughnut” selection. You 
can access this option by holding the Alt/Option key when using any selection tool. 


Figure 9.6 The Add To Selection option allows you 
to build up selections in multiple steps. (Photo by 
Alice Cahill, www.alicecahill.com) 
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Figure 9.7 The Subtract From Selection option allows you to remove portions of an existing selection. 


The add and subtract options are helpful, and you'll use them extensively as you 
build complicated selections that require a fair amount of fine-tuning, as you'll see later 
in this chapter. 

The last button of the four is one you’ll use less frequently but that can be very 
helpful in certain situations. This is the Intersect With Selection option. When this 
option is chosen, creating a new marquee when you have an existing marquee will 
result in a selection of only the pixels in the areas where the two marquees overlap. 
This option can also be accessed by holding the Shift and Alt/Option keys when using 
a selection tool. 


Lasso 


The Lasso tool provides maximum flexibility, because it allows you to literally draw a 
custom shape around the pixels you want to select. Activate the Lasso by choosing it 
from the Tools palette or pressing L on your keyboard. Zoom in on the area close enough 
that you can clearly see the edge of the area you want to select. Carefully position your 
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mouse along that edge; then click and hold the mouse button. Drag the mouse along 
the edge so you’re effectively tracing that edge to define your selection (Figure 9.8). 
Take the time to be as precise as you can so the selection you create will be as accurate 
as possible. 


Note: Forall of the Lasso selection tools, you can use the keyboard shortcuts discussed in Chapter 2, 
“Download and Sort,” to zoom in and out while you are in the process of creating the selection. 


Figure 9.8 The Lasso tool is used to trace along the edge of the object you want to select in 


your image. 


The Options bar for the Lasso tool contains the same four modifier options as 
the Marquee tools; these options allow you to refine your selection by adding or sub- 
tracting pixels from an existing selection, or to create a selection from the intersection 
of an existing and new selection. Also on the Options bar for the Lasso tool are the 
Feather and Anti-Aliased controls. As mentioned previously, I recommend leaving Feather 
set to 0 px and Anti-Aliased selected. 

When you are working on a zoomed portion of your image, the area you are 
trying to select might extend outside the document window. In that case, as you near 
the edge of the document window, press and hold the spacebar. This will temporarily 
allow you to use the Hand tool, so you can click and drag the image to change the area 
at which you are currently looking. When you’ve finished moving the image, release the 
spacebar and continue dragging the mouse to extend the selection. 


When you’ve looped around the entire area you want to select, drag the mouse 
to your original starting point and release the mouse button to finish the selection 
(Figure 9.9). If you don’t finish at the same point you started, Photoshop will automati- 
cally complete your selection by extending a straight line from the point where you 
release the mouse button to your original starting point. 


Figure 9.9 The Lasso tool allows 
you to produce a perfect customized 
selection with a bit of effort. 


Working with the Lasso tool can require a steady hand and a bit of practice. It 
isn’t always the fastest or easiest way to create a selection, but it does offer exceptional 
flexibility. 


Polygonal Lasso 


The Polygonal Lasso tool allows you to create selections composed of perfectly straight 
lines. To choose the Polygonal Lasso tool, click and hold the Lasso Tool button on the 
Tools palette and then choose Polygonal Lasso Tool from the flyout menu. You can 
also press L to activate the current Lasso tool, and then Shift+L to cycle through the 
Lassos until you get to the Polygonal Lasso. 


P| = Laso Tool L 
a) 
X, y Polygonal Lasso Tool L 


ia $ Magnetic Lasso Tool ji 


The concept of the Polygonal Lasso tool is that you can create a selection with 
straight edges by “connecting the dots” with a series of anchor points. Start by clicking 
along the edge of the object that you want to select in your image. This will create the 
first anchor point at that position, with a line connecting that anchor point to your 
cursor (Figure 9.10). Wherever you move the mouse, the line will follow. Position the 
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mouse so the line perfectly aligns with the edge of the object you’re selecting and click 
again to create an additional anchor point. Continue clicking individual points to 


define the outer edge of the selection. 


Figure 9.10 The Polygonal Lasso tool allows you 
to create anchor points that will be connected by 
straight lines to produce the final selection. 


The standard set of four modifier options (new, add, subtract, and intersect) are 
available on the Options bar for the Polygonal Lasso tool, as are the Feather and Anti- 
Aliased options. In the case of the Polygonal Lasso, Anti-Aliased will affect both diago- 
nal lines and the junction of two lines at an anchor point. 

Although it is possible to create a “curved” line by placing many anchor points 
very close together, you don’t need to go to that extreme. If you reach a place where 
you can’t really use a straight edge effectively (Figure 9.11), press and hold Alt/Option 
to temporarily switch to the regular Lasso tool, allowing you to click and drag to draw 
a portion of the selection edge freehand. When you want to return to the straight edges 
of the Polygonal Lasso tool, simply release the Alt/Option key and you’ll be back to 
placing anchor points to define straight edges within the selection. You can switch back 
and forth between the tools in this manner as frequently as needed. 

As yow’re defining anchor points with the Polygonal Lasso tool, you may find 
that you want a particular edge to be perfectly horizontal or vertical. You can constrain 
the line created from one anchor point to the next by holding the Shift key before you 
click the new anchor point. Doing so will limit the current line between anchor points 
to a straight line in 45-degree increments. However, this option works only if you press 
and hold the Shift key after you’ve started creating the selection. 

If you’ve placed an anchor point in an incorrect position, you can press Back- 
space or Delete to remove the previous anchor point. Each time you press the key, you'll 
delete the prior anchor point, all the way back to the initial anchor. If you decide you 
just want to cancel the current selection in progress and start over, press the Esc key; 
the selection will be cancelled and all anchor points will be removed. 


Figure 9.11 In this image, the 
Polygonal Lasso tool was used 
on the straight portion of the 
selection in progress; then the 
Alt/Option key was used to con- 
tinue with a free-form selection. 


To finalize a selection with the Polygonal Lasso tool, return the mouse pointer to 
the original anchor point. A small circle will then be added to the cursor, indicating you 
can click to close the selection shape. If you can’t find the original anchor point, double- 
click in the image and the selection will be closed in a straight line from the point you 
double-click to the original anchor point. 


Magnetic Lasso 


The Magnetic Lasso is quite different from the other Lasso tools and in some ways acts 
like a brush tool. While it bears some resemblance to the other Lasso tools, it has a cer- 
tain amount of automation built into it that makes it special. Although its name might 
make it sound like a tool for selecting metallic objects from your images, it instead assists 
you in selecting objects along their edges based on contrast at those edges. Similar to the 
Polygonal Lasso tool, the Magnetic Lasso tool defines a selection by placing anchor points. 
However, whereas you place those points manually with the Polygonal Lasso tool, the 
Magnetic Lasso places anchor points automatically based on edge contrast. 

As with the Polygonal Lasso tool, the Magnetic Lasso is found under the regular 
Lasso on the Tools palette. Click and hold the mouse on the Lasso tool to bring up the 
flyout menu, and choose Magnetic Lasso. You can also press L on your keyboard to 
activate the current Lasso tool, and then press Shift+L to switch tools until activating 
the Magnetic Lasso. 

Besides the standard set of four modifier buttons, the Feather setting, and the 
Anti-Aliased checkbox, the Options bar contains some special controls for the Mag- 
netic Lasso tool. The first is the Width control; as you “paint” with the Magnetic 
Lasso, the Width determines the size of the area in which you’d like Photoshop to 
search for contrast. You could enter a value in pixels to determine the size of the 
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edge width for the Magnetic Lasso, but obviously this is a rather arbitrary decision. 
Instead, simply place your mouse pointer along the edge where you’ll start making 
the selection, and use the left or right square bracket key ( [ and ] ) to reduce or 
enlarge the size of the edge width, respectively. You want the Width to be small 
enough that the strongest area of contrast within the sample area will be the edge 
you're trying to select, but large enough that you don’t have to be overly precise in 
dragging the mouse pointer along that edge. 

The Edge Contrast setting determines the amount of contrast for which the 
Magnetic Lasso should look. For high-contrast edges, you can use a higher setting, and 
you won’t need to be as precise as you move the mouse along that contrast edge. For 
low-contrast edges, you should use a lower setting, but be more precise in dragging the 
mouse along the edge you’re trying to select. I generally find that a 10% value for Edge 
Contrast works well in most situations, and the difference in behavior is so slight with 
different values that I don’t recommend changing it. 

The Frequency setting determines how often anchor points will be placed as you 
drag the mouse pointer over the edge. A higher Frequency value will cause anchor points 
to be placed quickly in close proximity to each other; a lower value will cause them to 
be placed farther apart. Higher settings are best for well-defined edges, whereas lower 
settings tend to work well for more nebulous edges. I find that a value of 60 is a good 
general starting point, and I then revise that number based on whether the anchor points 
are being placed at an appropriate rate. It is generally better to have a higher frequency 
with more anchor points rather than a lower frequency, so the shape of the selection 
will better match the edge of the object you’re trying to select. 

The final setting on the Options bar is a Pen Pressure checkbox. This setting 
applies only if you are using a tablet. With the box selected, varying the pressure you 
apply to the stylus (pen) will affect the edge width. Pressing harder will cause the 
Width to decrease, as though the pressure is focusing the edge width onto a smaller 
area. Less pressure will cause the edge width to enlarge, so the Magnetic Lasso will 
look for contrast across a broader area. 

With the Options bar settings established, you’re ready to start creating a selec- 
tion with the Magnetic Lasso tool. Position the cursor over the contrast edge you want 
to select, and click the mouse button once to place the initial anchor point. Then drag 
the mouse along the edge of the object you are trying to select. Photoshop will auto- 
matically place anchor points at the area of highest contrast within the radius (Width), 
with spacing based on the Frequency setting (Figure 9.12). If you get to an area of the 
image where contrast isn’t adequate for the Magnetic Lasso to accurately place an 
anchor point, you can click the mouse to manually place an anchor point. 

At times you'll find the Magnetic Lasso doesn’t do a very good job of placing 
anchor points where you want them and will place them in an inappropriate place. When 
that happens, you’ll need to delete anchor points before trying again in the problem area 
of the image. First, move the cursor back to the last place where you want an anchor 
point. Then press the Backspace/Delete key once for each anchor you want to remove. 
The anchor points will be removed starting with the most recently created point. You 


can then adjust the Width with the square bracket keys, or change other settings on the 
Options bar, and drag again along the edge. If you can’t find settings that work well for 
a particular area, place the anchor points manually by clicking the mouse. 


Figure 9.12 As you move the mouse along the edge of the object you're selecting, the Magnetic Lasso tool 
will automatically place anchor points at the place of highest contrast within the edge width. 


If you need to create a straight-line edge along part of the selection, Alt/Option+ 
click at an anchor point. This will add an anchor, but will do so as though you were 
using the Polygonal Lasso tool, so there will be a line connecting that anchor point to 
your cursor. Simply move the mouse to the next location where you’d like to place an 
anchor point and click. The Polygonal Lasso behavior will continue until you Alt/Option+ 
click to place an additional anchor point, at which point you’ll return to the Magnetic 
Lasso tool. 

To access the regular Lasso tool while working with the Magnetic Lasso, press 
and hold the Alt/Option key as you click and drag the mouse along the edge you want 
to define by drawing freehand. Click the mouse again without the Alt/Option key to 
return to the Magnetic Lasso. 

If you decide you want to cancel the selection in progress, simply press the Esc 
key; all anchor points will be removed and there will be no active selection (unless 
there was a selection active before you started using the Magnetic Lasso). 

The Magnetic Lasso tool is powerful, but it isn’t perfect. Although it does a 
good job of selecting based on contrast in the area you drag the mouse over, in most 
cases it won’t create a perfect selection. However, it will create a very good basic selec- 
tion in the vast majority of situations, making it an effective tool that will save you 
tremendous time in creating selections. I think of it as a tool for creating a rough selec- 
tion. I know PII have to modify that selection after creating it, but using the Magnetic 
Lasso tool will save considerable time in the overall process of creating the perfect 
selection. 
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Magic Wand 


When the Magic Wand tool can create a selection with a single click of the mouse, it 
seems truly magical. When too many clicks are required, it can be a bit frustrating. The 
trick is knowing what type of image is best suited for the Magic Wand tool and how to 
configure the settings for the best result. 

The Magic Wand tool functions by sampling the pixel that you click, and then 
comparing other pixels to see whether they are a close-enough match. If they are, they 
are included in the selection. 

Before setting the options for the Magic Wand tool, it is important to check a 
setting on the Options bar for the Eyedropper tool. Although these tools don’t seem 
related, the Magic Wand tool uses the Sample Size setting from the Eyedropper to 
determine the actual value to use in evaluating pixels for inclusion in the selection. 
Choose the Eyedropper from the Tools palette, and choose an option from the Sample 
Size dropdown on the Options bar. There are seven options available, starting with 
Point Size and continuing with six other options that sample areas of varying size (from 
a 3x3 pixel grid to a 101x101 pixel grid). Point Sample will cause only a single pixel to 
be used as the basis for pixel comparison by the Magic Wand tool. This can certainly 
increase precision, but it also introduces potential errors. For example, you could click 
a dust spot or a pixel with variation caused by grain or noise, and the resulting selec- 
tion wouldn’t match what you were intending to create. For this reason, I don’t recom- 
mend using the Point Sample option. 


PB ~ | Sample Size: [Point Sample F] 


11 by 11 Average 
31 by 31 Average 
51 by 51 Average 
101 by 101 Average 


I recommend using either the 3 By 3 Average or 5 By 5 Average. As their names 
indicate, they sample a grid of pixels (a total of 9 or 25 pixels, respectively) surrounding 
the one you click and average their values. This average value is then used as the basis 
of the Magic Wand tool selection. Averaging helps to compensate for any local variation 
among pixels. In most cases, Pll use the 3 By 3 Average option, but when there is signifi- 
cant variation in the area I want to select I’ll sometimes use the 5 By 5 Average setting. 
The other settings generally sample too large an area to be effective, although there are 
situations (such as an image with significant noise) when they can be useful. 

After you’ve established an appropriate Sample Size setting on the Options bar 
for the Eyedropper tool, choose the Magic Wand tool (it is under the Quick Selection 
tool, so click and hold or right-click the Quick Selection tool button to access the 
Magic Wand tool) so you can adjust the settings and create your selection. 

The key to using the Magic Wand tool effectively is the Tolerance setting. This 
setting determines how far apart pixel values can be and still be considered a match 
(Figure 9.13). With a low setting, pixels must be very close to the value of the pixel you 
clicked to be included in the selection. With a high setting, even pixels with very differ- 
ent values can be included in the selection. 


Figure 9.13 The Tolerance setting determines whether a few (left) or many (right) pixels will be included in a selection. 


The Magic Wand tool is obviously best suited for images that have broad areas 
of similar tone and color you want to select. An example is an area of open sky with 
no clouds. Because the pixels already have similar values, a relatively low Tolerance 
setting should be appropriate. I typically start with a Tolerance value of 16 and work 
from there. 

Click the area of the image you want to select, and adjust the Tolerance setting 
based on the result. If too many pixels from areas you didn’t want to select were selected, 
deselect (Select > Deselect from the menu) and reduce the Tolerance setting. If you didn’t 
get the complete area you wanted to select, deselect and increase the Tolerance setting. 
My approach is to double the Tolerance setting when a higher value is needed, and halve 
it when a lower value is needed. Then I’ll narrow the value down by working between 
the established “border” values. For example, if 16 is too low, I’ll use 32. If 32 is still too 
low, Pll use 64. If that is too much, Pll go back to 48 (halfway between 32 and 64) and 
continue “meeting in the middle” until I find an appropriate value. 


Note: The method of refining the Tolerance setting here is an example of what is sometimes referred 
to as a binary split method. 


Of course, you could spend a lot of time chasing the right Tolerance value. I rec- 
ommend taking a tempered approach, trying to find a good value without spending too 
much time finding the perfect value. If you can’t find a good value relatively quickly, 
opt for a Tolerance setting that is a bit lower than needed. Then use the Add To Selec- 
tion option to build up the final selection. 
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Note: Itis better to start with a Tolerance value for the Magic Wand that results in a selection that 
encompasses less than the area you are trying to select and then build up the selection with the Add To 
Selection option. 


It is important to keep in mind that when you add pixels to or subtract pixels 
from a selection by using the appropriate options with the Magic Wand tool, the selec- 
tion is modified based on the pixel you click the second time. The natural tendency 
when adding to a selection with the Magic Wand tool is to Shift+click an area that isn’t 
selected to add it to the selection. However, this will often cause areas you don’t want 
to have selected to be added, based on the new sample point you clicked. You may 
need to Shift+click inside the existing selection, but at a different location than you 
originally clicked, to add the appropriate range of pixels to the selection. Also, keep in 
mind that you can adjust the Tolerance setting between mouse clicks when using the 
add and subtract options, giving you even greater control. Each time you click with the 
Magic Wand tool, pixels throughout the image are evaluated based on the Tolerance 
setting, regardless of whether the pixels are already selected. 

Although the Tolerance setting is the pivotal setting for the Magic Wand tool, 
there are other settings on the Options bar you’ll want to consider. The Anti-Aliased 
checkbox serves the same purpose as it does with the other selection tools discussed 
previously in this chapter, and I recommend leaving it selected. 

The Contiguous option affects which pixels are evaluated. When you click a pixel 
with the Magic Wand, Photoshop looks outward from that pixel to find matching pixels. 
If it meets a pixel that doesn’t match closely enough based on the Tolerance setting, 
that pixel creates a border, so that pixels outside the areas defined by that border won’t 
be considered (Figure 9.14). In other words, all pixels in the final selection will be con- 
tiguous to each other. 


Figure 9.14 With the Contiguous option selected, pixels that are separated from the area of 
matching pixels won't be included in the selection. 


With many images, you'll need to select similar areas that are noncontiguous. 
For example, you may need to select a sky in an image where the sky shows between 
the leaves and branches of a tree. Turning off the Contiguous option will cause Photo- 


shop to evaluate every pixel based on the pixel you click with the Magic Wand tool 
(Figure 9.15). 


Figure 9.15 With the Contiguous checkbox deselected, all areas that match the pixel you clicked 
with the Magic Wand will be included in the selection. 


The Sample All Layers checkbox allows you to determine whether Photoshop 
will evaluate pixel values based on all layers in the image or on only the currently active 
layer. Because you’re viewing the image based on all visible layers, it usually makes sense 
to keep this option turned on. In fact, you can use this setting to make the Magic Wand 
tool more effective by creating a temporary adjustment layer that accentuates the differ- 
ence between areas you do want to select and those you don’t. 

The Magic Wand tool is best for selecting areas of an image that have similar tone 
and color. If the area you are trying to select contains too much variation, evaluate the 
image to see if you can easily select the opposite of what you really want. For example, 
if you want to select the foreground of an image, it might be easier to select the sky and 
then invert the selection. 


Quick Selection Tool 


Photoshop CS3 includes a new selection tool that takes the concept of the Magic Wand 
selection tool to new heights. The tool allows you to paint over areas of the image to 
define the appearance of the areas you want to select, and automatically creates a selec- 
tion based on the appearance of surrounding pixels. 

To get started, choose the Quick Selection tool from the Tools palette or press 
W on the keyboard. Then simply “paint” over the image to define the area you want 
to select. The approach I recommend is to paint “stripes” through the various areas 
that define the total area you want to select. If the object you’re attempting to select is 
well defined compared to surrounding areas, you’ll find this tool is remarkably good at 
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producing accurate selections. When you release the mouse, an initial selection will 
be created (Figure 9.16). The Quick Selection tool will automatically switch to Add 
To Selection mode after the initial selection is created, so you can continue enlarging 
the selection by clicking and dragging over additional areas that need to be included 
in the selection. 


Figure 9.16 The Selection Brush tool allows you to paint the selection onto your image. 


You can adjust the size of the brush by pressing the left square bracket key ( [ ) 
to reduce the brush size or the right square bracket key ( | ) to increase the brush size. 
This is particularly helpful if you need to move the brush through relatively small areas 
that need to be included in the final selection. 

You can reverse the behavior of the tool (removing from the selection in Selec- 
tion mode or adding to the selection in Mask mode) by holding the Alt/Option key as 
you paint, or by selecting the Subtract From Selection option on the Options bar. 

Using the Quick Selection tool makes it incredibly easy to create selections as 
long as there is reasonably good definition around the edge of the object you’re trying 
to select. It is the tool I use first whenever attempting to create a selection. 


Note: The Refine Edge option found on the Options bar with all selection tools and on the menu at 
Select > Refine Edge enables you to create artistic selection shapes. I'll talk about using this tool in 
Chapter 11,“Creative Adjustments.” 


Color Range 


When you need to target a specific range of colors in an image, the Color Range selec- 
tion feature can be helpful. It is similar in capability to the Magic Wand tool but offers 
an interactive approach to creating selections. To get started with the Color Range 


selection function, choose Select > Color Range from the menu. This will bring up the 
Color Range dialog box, which provides controls for creating a selection based on color 
values (Figure 9.17). 


Color Range 


Select: | # Sampled Colors a | 


Fuzziness: bs] 


Figure 9.17 The Color Range 


dialog box allows you to create 
© Selection O Image 


a selection based on color val- 
Selection Preview: | None 


ues within your image. 


The Select dropdown allows you to select a range of colors within the image 
automatically, but I don’t consider this feature very useful because you can’t adjust the 
range of colors to be included. It will simply select a range based on Photoshop’s defini- 
tion of a given range. Instead, I recommend leaving this setting on Sampled Colors. 

Click the eyedropper button on the right side of the dialog box, and click a pixel 
that is the color you want to select (note that as with the Magic Wand selection tool, 
the Sample Size setting for the Eyedropper tool affects the behavior of this eyedropper). 
Then click the “plus” eyedropper button and click additional areas you would like to 
add to the selection. The preview in the Color Range dialog box will update with each 
click, showing the area to be selected in white and nonselected areas in black. 

The Fuzziness setting is similar to the Tolerance setting with the Magic Wand 
tool, with an important difference. The Tolerance setting for the Magic Wand deter- 
mines what range of colors (based on a sampled color) will be included in the selection, 
and all of those pixels will be completely selected. The Fuzziness setting, in contrast, 
allows you to effectively feather the edge of the selection, partially selecting pixels that 
are close to the sampled value. For most selections, it is best to keep the Fuzziness set- 
ting as low as possible. However, with images that have gradual transitions in color 
values, this setting can help blend the adjustment you make by feathering the selection 
based on color similarity. 

The Selection Preview dropdown specifies how the selection-in-progress should 
be reflected in your image—that is, in the document window. (Selection Preview has no 
effect on the preview pane within the Color Range dialog box; that preview is always 
in gray.) Choosing None will cause the document window to be displayed with no pre- 
view of the final selection. Grayscale creates a grayscale preview in which white pixels 
are selected, black pixels are not selected, and values in between are partially selected. 
The Black Matte and White Matte options will leave the selected area with a normal 
display, but with either a black or white matte over the areas that are not selected. 
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All of these preview options provide a less-than-ideal way to preview what the 


actual selection will be, and they make it a challenge to modify the selection in the 


Color Range dialog box. I recommend using the Quick Mask preview option, which 


creates a preview that is exactly the same display as you would get with the Quick 


Mask mode discussed later in this chapter. Basically, a defined color mask is overlaid 


over nonselected areas but is partially transparent so you can still see through to those 


areas, making it easier to determine when you have a completed selection (Figure 9.18). 


When you have the selection defined as accurately as possible in the Color Range dia- 


log box, click OK to create the selection. 


Color Range 


| Select: | 4 Sampled Colors 


Fuzziness; 


2 


@Selection O Image 


Selection Preview: 


Quick Mask x] 


Figure 9.18 The Quick Mask preview option in the Color Range dialog 
box provides one of the best options for evaluating the selection as you 
are creating it. Here it shows a Quick Mask preview with a red overlay. 


Note: For more information on using the Quick Mask display available in Color Range to modify your 
selections, see the “Quick Mask Mode” section later in this chapter. 


Making Advanced Selections 


The selection methods covered so far in this chapter all use Photoshop features that are 
intended specifically for creating selections. There are some other methods you can use 
to create a selection—various tricks and techniques made possible with other features 
of Photoshop. 


Threshold Technique 


In many situations, you’ll want to select all of the pixels in your image based on tonal 
value. Perhaps you'll want to select all the highlights to tone them down a bit, or select 
the shadows to extract a bit more detail. Either way, if you want to select all pixels 
above or below a given tonal value, a handy trick will make your work easier. It 
involves duplicating the image and using the Threshold command to alter the layer 
based on tonal values. 

Start by duplicating the image layer from which you want to create a selection. 
I recommend reducing the Opacity of this new layer to about 50%, to make the next 
step easier to accomplish accurately (Figure 9.19). 


| Layers x Channels l Paths P- 
| Normal v Opacity: | 5096 P 
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Figure 9.19 The first step in the threshold selection technique is to 


create a duplicate of your layer and reduce Opacity to about 50%. 


Then run Threshold by choosing Image > Adjustments > Threshold from the menu. 
The Threshold dialog box has only one value to adjust, which you can manipulate by 
using the slider. The value you set will determine the tonal value at which the pixels 
will be split. Any pixels at or above that value will be made white, and any pixels below 
that value will be made black. Adjust the setting so the split between black and white 
occurs over the border of the area you want to select (Figure 9.20). Because you reduced 
the Opacity setting for this layer, you can see through it to help you determine the best 
value. When you have the value set, click OK. 


Note: Moving the Threshold Level slider significantly left and right can help you get a better sense of 
how the image is being split between black and white and, therefore, what the final selection will look like. 


Return the Opacity for this layer to 100% so it will be fully opaque. If there are 
areas you know shouldn’t be included in the range to be selected, you can paint on 
those areas to clean up this template for the selection. For example, if there are black 
pixels scattered around an otherwise white sky, you can paint with white to clean those 
up. Next, use the Magic Wand tool with the Contiguous option turned off and click the 
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area of the image you want to select. This will create a selection based on the specific 
tonal range you defined using Threshold (Figure 9.21). Chances are this won’t produce 
an absolutely perfect selection, but it will quickly get you started with a good basic 


selection you can modify to perfection. 


Threshold 


Threshold Level: 


Cancel 


| Preview 


Figure 9.20 Adjust the Threshold setting to separate the 
area you want to select from the area that you don't. 


Figure 9.21 The result of the threshold selection technique is a selection that is easy to create. Threshold 


produces a good selection when the image demonstrates tonal separation. 


Selection from Channel 


When color contrast exists within an image, creating a selection based on a channel can 
be an excellent way to quickly create a selection. This process produces similar results 
to the Threshold method but with a bit more control over the selection. 

Start by viewing the individual channels on the Channels palette (Window > 
Channels). Click each of the channels in turn and decide which channel represents the 
best contrast for the area you want to select (Figure 9.22). Then duplicate the channel: 
choose Duplicate Channel from the palette menu, or drag this channel to the Create 
New Channel button (the blank sheet of paper icon) at the bottom of the palette. 


[Layers] Channels x [eah] == 
a RGB Ctrlt~ 
A Red Ctrl+1 
= 
A Green Ctrl+2 
| 
[we ae Figure 9.22 To create a selection from a channel, start by reviewing the 
2 channels to see which offers the best contrast for the area you want to 
aes select and then duplicate that channel. 


To create a selection, you'll first need to exaggerate the contrast to define the 
edge of the area you want to select. To do so, run Levels directly on this new channel 
(Image > Adjustments > Levels). Bring the Black Point and White Point sliders inward 
to increase contrast by an extreme amount, placing them so the edge of the area you 
want to select becomes the focus of maximum contrast (Figure 9.23). You can fine- 
tune the Midtone slider to adjust the transition between the two values. When you 
have the adjustment perfected, click OK. 


P Channelselect. jpg @ 50% (Blue copy/B) 


Levels 
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Input Levels; 


Cancel 


Load... 
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Figure 9.23 Use Levels to exaggerate the contrast of the duplicate channel and create a mask that defines the final selection. 
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At this point, you can paint on the duplicate channel to further refine the area to 
be selected. If small areas within the high-contrast channel don’t match their surround- 
ings but should, you can paint over those areas and adjust the template to be used for 
the selection. When you are happy with the result, Ctrl/Command=click the channel. 
This will load the channel as a selection, with white areas selected and black areas not 
selected. You may need to invert the selection (Select > Inverse). Click the RGB channel 
at the top of the Channels palette, and you’ll see the selection over the actual image. 
Again, you can use the other selection tools as needed to change the selection, but this 
method helps you achieve a good basic selection very quickly when color contrast 
exists in an image. 


Extract a Selection 


The Extract filter in Photoshop is designed to extract areas of your image from a back- 
ground. It doesn’t do a perfect job with every image, but it is great for cutting out com- 
plicated subjects such as a person with windswept hair or a bird with fuzzy feathers. 
However, the Extract filter operates by permanently removing pixels from an image, 
which I prefer to avoid at all costs. Fortunately, you can use the Extract filter to create 
an excellent selection for difficult subjects. 

Start by creating a duplicate of your image layer (highlight the layer, and then 
choose Duplicate Layer from the Layers palette menu or drag it to the Create A New 
Layer button at the bottom of the palette). This allows you to destroy pixels on the 
new layer but preserve the original image on the layer below. Choose Filter > Extract 
from the menu to bring up the Extract dialog box (Figure 9.24). 


| Uae the Hier eal cover the ages of areas to ba reisin, Try Senant Highighing on wll defined eles. 


GARUNEN 


Figure 9.24 The Extract filter is designed to remove backgrounds from an image, but it can be used to create a selection as well. 


The basic concept with Extract is that you need to paint along the border of the 
image to define the area you want to cut out, and fill that border to mark those pixels 
as protected. The more accurate you are in this process, the more accurate the final 
selection will be. 

When the Extract dialog box opens, the Highlighter tool will be active by 
default. Zoom in closely on the edge of the subject you want to select, and use the 
smallest brush size possible for the Highlighter tool (use the left and right square 
bracket keys to adjust brush size). Paint along the edge of the subject, being sure that 
any border area is covered in highlighter (Figure 9.25). For example, if you’re trying 
to select a person in an image, be sure to cover up any areas of the background that 
show through the hair. Paint around the complete border of the subject until you have 
a closed shape. 
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Figure 9.25 Use the Highlighter tool in the Extract dialog box to carefully outline the subject you want to select. 


With this outline of your subject painted with the Highlighter tool, choose the 
Fill tool in the Extract dialog box and click inside the area you have highlighted. This 
will fill the inside of the highlighted area with a fill color (Figure 9.26). All pixels cov- 
ered by this fill color will be retained in the final extraction. If the fill color spills out 
beyond the highlighted area, it indicates you didn’t close the highlight border completely. 
If this is the case, press Ctrl+Z/Command+Z to undo the fill and closely examine the 
highlight border to find (and cover up) the gap. 
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Figure 9.26 After creating the highlighted edge, use the Fill tool to fill in the area you want to have selected in the final result. 


If you make any mistakes, choose the Eraser tool in the Extract dialog box and 
erase portions of the highlight. This will automatically clear the fill, so you’ll need to 
adjust the highlight and perform the fill again. 

When you’re finished marking the subject to be extracted, you can click OK to 
apply the extraction. All pixels outside your highlight mark will be discarded, and all 
pixels covered by the fill color will be retained. The pixels under the highlight will be 
evaluated and compared to the pixels inside and outside of the highlight, and extracted 
or retained based on their appearance. The result is an image layer with many pixels 
removed, as shown by the checkerboard pattern indicating transparency. To see the 
effect of the extraction on the duplicate image layer, turn off the visibility of the under- 
lying layer by clicking its eye on the Layers palette. 

You have the basic shape of your subject defined, thanks to the Extract filter. 
Now it’s time to turn that extraction into a selection. To do so, simply Ctrl/Command+ 
click the thumbnail for this layer on the Layers palette. This will create a selection of 
pixels in the layer based on their transparency (Figure 9.27). Fully opaque pixels will 
be completely selected, partially transparent pixels along the edge of the subject will be 
partially selected, and fully transparent pixels around your subject won’t be selected at 
all. If you turn off the duplicate layer you applied Extract to and turn on the underly- 
ing layer, you’ll see the selection overlaid on the image. You can then modify this selec- 
tion to correct any mistakes Extract made. 


Note: Extract doesn’t recognize the edge of your image for what it is, so if the subject you're trying to 
select extends beyond the image, the selection in those areas won't be very good. After making the initial 
selection, you can easily fix this with the Lasso tool. 


Figure 9.27 When you Ctrl/Command-++lick 
the layer you applied Extract to, a selection 
will be created based on the extracted area of 
the image. 


Note: The selection won't look as good as it really is because this method creates partially selected 
areas where there is blending, and selections show the boundary between pixels that are at least 50% 
selected and those with a smaller percentage. 


Modifying Selections 


Using the selection tools to create a selection is an important start, but often you’ll 
need to modify a selection slightly after creating it. A variety of options enable you 
to fine-tune your selections after they’ve been created. 


Quick Mask Mode 


If you find painting easier than tracing, Quick Mask mode is a great way to modify 
your selections. It allows you to define which areas of the image should be included 
or excluded in a selection by painting in white or black over your image. 

The first step is to configure the Quick Mask settings. To do so, double-click the 
Quick Mask button on the Tools palette OJ. The first option in the Quick Mask Options 
dialog box allows you to decide whether you want color to be placed over Masked 
Areas (those you don’t want to select) or over Selected Areas (Figure 9.28). I recommend 
using the Masked Areas option because you are then “blocking out” areas you don’t 
want. This is simply a matter of preference, though, and you can work with either set- 
ting. Pll assume you’re using the Masked Areas option here. Otherwise, you’ll need to 
reverse the instructions about whether to paint with black versus white. 
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Quick Mask Options 


© Masked Areas 
O Selected Areas 


Color Indicates: — | 


Figure 9.28 The Quick Mask options let you establish 
settings for the use of Quick Mask mode. 


In the Color section, choose the color that will be displayed over the image as 
you adjust the selection, as well as the opacity of that color. I recommend using a 
highly saturated color that doesn’t appear anywhere in the image. For example, an 
intense green or magenta usually works well. The Opacity setting allows you to “see 
through” the mask, so you can get a better sense of where you need to make modifi- 
cations. A setting of 50% or slightly lower works well for most images. Click OK to 
apply these options. 

Because you double-clicked the Quick Mask button on the Tools palette, the 
image will be in Quick Mask mode. You can now paint on the image to define the 
selection. Paint in black over areas that you don’t want included in the selection, and 
white over areas you do want to include in the selection (Figure 9.29). I recommend 
starting with a basic selection and then modifying it by using Quick Mask. You can 
switch back and forth between Standard and Quick Mask modes by using the buttons 
below the Color Picker on the Tools palette or by pressing Q on the keyboard. 


Figure 9.29 When you are working in Quick Mask mode, painting in black will block out areas that won't be included in the selec- 
tion. This will cause a color overlay to be displayed based on the settings you established in the Quick Mask Options dialog box. 


Besides painting with black and white, you can also paint with shades of gray 
to define relative percentages of selection. The closer to white the color is, the “more 
selected” that area will be. In effect, you can create complicated feathered edges for 
your selection by using this process. Any tool that allows you to place pixels on an 
image can be used in Quick Mask mode; however, only the luminosity of pixels placed 
will affect the mask. 


Modify Options 


Some commands allow you to modify the size and shape of a selection after it has been 
created. These offer even greater flexibility in the creation of complicated selections. 

Under the Modify section of the Select menu are four options for altering the 
selection. The Border option (Select > Modify > Border) allows you to change the selec- 
tion, so it includes only an area along the border of what had been selected. You can 
define how many pixels wide you want this final selection to be, and they will be split 
on either side of the existing selection (Figure 9.30). This can be helpful if you need to 
apply a blur around just the edge of a subject in a photo, for example. 


Figure 9.30 The Modify > Border option 


produces a selection that defines the 


border of the original marquee. 
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The Smooth option (Select > Modify > Smooth) smooths out rough edges or tiny 
flaws of a selection. You define a radius size in pixels, and Photoshop will examine the 
selection and smooth it out accordingly. If you have jagged lines in a selection, this will 
solve the problem. This option is also helpful when random small specks aren’t included 
in a selection. For example, dust or grain in the sky can cause scattered individual pixels 
to be excluded from the selection. Using the Smooth option adds these areas to the 
existing selection (Figure 9.31). Be careful when using this on selections of fine detail; it 
can cause the selection to smooth out to the point that the details are no longer selected 


accurately. 


Figure 9.31 The Modify > Smooth option is a great way to clean up a selection that left tiny areas excluded. 


The Expand (Select > Modify > Expand) and Contract (Select > Modify > Contract) 
options do exactly the opposite of each other. Expand allows you to enlarge the selection 
by a set number of pixels, and Contract allows you to reduce the size of the selection by 
a set number of pixels. Both respect the outer edge of your images; if a portion of the 
selection is along the outer border of the document, the selection won’t be adjusted in 
that area. 

The Grow and Similar options found on the Select menu also have similar 
behavior. The Grow option uses the Tolerance setting of the Magic Wand tool to 
expand the selection based on similar color values, but only contiguous pixels will 
be selected. The Similar option does the same thing, except that it selects noncontigu- 
ous pixels. 

In some cases, you may have a selection that is close to selecting the desired 
object, but not perfect. Particularly if the desired selection has a geometric shape, the 
Transform option can be helpful. To stretch or skew a selection, choose Select > Trans- 
form Selection from the menu (or right-click/Ctrl+click the image with an active selec- 
tion). A bounding box will be placed around the outside of the selected area. You can 
move the selection by clicking inside the box and dragging, resize the image by mov- 
ing the boxes along the bounding box (hold Shift while dragging a corner box to con- 
strain the proportions of the selection), and rotate the selection by moving your cursor 
outside the bounding box and clicking and dragging. When you're finished transform- 
ing the selection, double-click inside the bounding box or press Enter/Return on the 
keyboard. 

So far I’ve talked primarily about creating selections without a feathered edge. 
A feathered selection has a gradual transition between pixels that are and are not 
selected, so any adjustments made will also taper off. You can feather the edge of 
a selection by choosing Select > Modify > Feather from the menu. However, I prefer 
not to use this option because it requires an arbitrary decision about the number of 
pixels by which the selection should be feathered. Instead, PI apply a Gaussian blur 
to the final result of the selection, which is typically a mask on an image or adjust- 
ment layer, as you’ll see in Chapter 10. 


Saving and Loading Selections 


After you’ve created a selection, you’ll probably want to save it for future use, just in 
case. My feeling is that any selection requiring more than 10 seconds to create should 
be saved, even if you don’t think you’ll use it more than once. The selection is then 
saved as part of the image file, so you can always reload the selection in the future if 
needed. 
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Note: Notall image file formats allow you to save selections because they don’t all allow you to save 
alpha channels. If you're going to save a selection, it should be part of your master image file saved as a 
Photoshop PSD or TIFF image file. 


To save a selection, choose Select > Save Selection from the menu. Although you 
can save selections in different documents with the same dimensions, I recommend 
saving them within the current document. Therefore, leave the Document setting to the 
default value, which will be the name of the current document. The Channel dropdown 
should be set to New so the selection will be saved as it is. If an existing selection has 
been saved, you can also choose that selection from the Channel dropdown, and merge 
the current selection with the previously saved selection. I don’t recommend this option 
because it merges two separate selections together, so they can’t be used separately in 
the future. 

The Name is the key setting (and generally the only one you’ll need to change) 
in the Save Selection dialog box (Figure 9.32). Be sure to save the selection with a 
descriptive name that will make sense to you in the future when you need to load a 
selection. 


Save Selection 
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© New Channel 5 : Both oy 
its ai Figure 9.32 When saving a selection, give it a 


name that identifies it clearly so you'll be able 


to select it from a list later. 


If you are using the New option from the Channel dropdown, the Operation 
section of the dialog will have only a single option to create a new channel. Otherwise, 
you'll have the same options as you have for each selection tool to create a new saved 
selection (Replace): Add To Channel, Subtract From Channel, or Intersect With Channel. 
When you click OK, the selection will be saved as an alpha channel, which you can 
view on the Channels palette. 


Note: Saved selections aren't truly saved until you save the image in which you stored them. If you 
save a selection but then close the image without saving it, the selection won't be saved. 


In the future, you can load the selection by choosing Select > Load Selection 
from the menu and choosing the name from the Channel dropdown (Figure 9.33). 


Load Selection 


Figure 9.33 You can recall any saved 
selection by choosing it from the Load 
Selection dialog box. 
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Targeted Adjustments 


Up to this point, each task in the image- 
optimization workflow has been leading up to 
the topics covered in this chapter. When I’m 
working on an image, I tend to see the initial 
steps of the workflow as laying the foundation 
for the final adjustments that are most impor- 
tant. Being able to exercise control over specific 
areas of an image—making adjustments to 
those areas specifically—frees you; it means 
you are limited only by your own imagination 
when it comes to producing the image you are 
trying to achieve. In this chapter, I'll cover the 
concepts and techniques that will allow you to 


produce an image that matches your vision. 


Chapter Contents 
Introduction to Masking 
Adjustment Layer Masking 
Layer Groups 
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Introduction to Masking 


Targeted adjustments for your images utilize a method called masking, which enables 
you to define the areas of an image that should be affected by the adjustment. To help 
you understand the concepts of masking, I’ll start with some basic principles. 

To understand the concept, think about how you might go about creating an 
animated cartoon the “old fashioned” way, by painting onto clear acetate sheets. In 
traditional cartooning, the artist paints a background and then paints a character by 
itself on a second sheet. Additional characters and props are also painted onto sepa- 
rate acetate sheets. When these sheets are stacked up, the result is a composite scene in 
which the individual elements can be moved independently. Changes to one element 
won’t affect the other elements. 

When creating a composite image in Photoshop—taking an element from one 
image and placing it on the background of another image, for example—new complica- 
tions arise. In theory, you could simply place one image on top of the other, and then 
erase the areas of the top layer you don’t want to have visible so that the top layer 
would blend into the background produced by the underlying layer. The problem with 
this approach is that you shouldn’t simply erase unwanted pixels, even if you know for 
sure you don’t want them included in the final composite image. Doing so would 
remove all flexibility to return later and revise the areas you’ve erased. 

Masking provides a way to perform such tasks without having to erase pixels 
from the top image. Instead, you can hide the pixels so they aren’t visible, but retain 
the option to “un-hide” them later if you discover you made a mistake. For example, 
if you create a composite image by placing a dog into a new environment, but dis- 
cover you accidentally erased part of the dog’s tail, you’ll want a way to fix the prob- 
lem even if it is too late to undo a step by using the History palette (Figure 10.1). 
With masking, you aren’t erasing and “un-erasing” pixels, but rather blocking and 
revealing them. 


Note: Some people use the terms hide and reveal for masking. | use block instead of hide to provide 
an association with black; | teach in my workshops, over and over, that “black blocks, white reveals.” 


Creating Composite Images 


Creating a composite image in which, for example, a single element from one image is 
placed onto the background created by a separate image is an excellent way to gain 
confidence with masking techniques. Ultimately, these methods can then be applied to 
mask adjustment layers to target their effects to specific areas of an image. 

There are two ways to create a mask to block portions of an image. You can 
either start from a selection or you can paint on a mask to define the areas to block 
or reveal. 


Figure 10.1 If you create a composite image that contains an error, masking provides a solution even if you've since saved and 


closed the image file. 


Mask from Selection 
In Chapter 9, “Making Selections,” you learned how to create selections with a variety 
of tools and techniques. Using a selection as the basis of a mask is remarkably easy. 
The most challenging part is creating a good selection in the first place. 

To start, open two images from which you’d like to create a composite image. 
One will represent the background, and the other will contain the subject you want 
to place on that background. Using the Move tool, drag the image with the subject 
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you’re adding to the background image. Be sure that you drag the layer all the way 
into the background image before releasing the mouse button. This will place the 
image onto the background image as a separate layer, as you can see on the Layers 
palette (Figure 10.2). 
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Figure 10.2 When you drag one image onto 
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another, a layer is added to the Layers palette. 


Note: Ifthe image you're dragging into the new background contains layers, you must flatten the 
image first so the effect of all layers is preserved. Just be sure not to save the image after flattening it. 


With the two layers brought together into a single document, create a selection 
that perfectly defines the subject of the top image layer that you want to maintain (Fig- 
ure 10.3). Anything that isn’t selected in this image will be blocked after a mask is cre- 
ated, leaving only the selected pixels visible. 


Note: Ifyou need to resize the image layer you brought into the new background, choose Edit > Trans- 
form > Scale from the menu, hold the Shift key, and drag one of the corners to resize. Press Enter/Return to 
apply the resize using the default interpolation setting you have established in Preferences. 


After the selection is perfected, you’re ready to use it as the basis of a layer mask 
that will reveal only the area you’ve selected. Make sure the top image layer is active 
on the Layers palette, and then click the Add Layer Mask button (the one with the 
circle inside a square icon) at the bottom of the Layers palette. Because a selection is 
active, Photoshop assumes you want to mask the image based on the current selection 
and creates the mask accordingly. Areas that were not selected are blocked on the 
active layer, while selected pixels are revealed (Figure 10.4). 


Note: Don't use any feathering in the selection you create. Instead, apply the same effect as feather- 
ing after the mask is created by blurring the mask, as discussed in this section. This method provides an 
Opportunity to change the effect based on a preview of the result. 


Pixels are hidden from view because of the layer mask that was added to the 
active image layer. Notice that a layer mask thumbnail is added to the right of the 
image layer thumbnail on the Layers palette. Areas that had been selected before you 


created the mask are white on the mask, indicating those areas are visible in the image 
(revealed). Black areas on the mask correspond to areas that were not selected and are, 


therefore, blocked from view. 


Figure 10.3 Create a selection that perfectly defines Figure 10.4 When you create a new layer mask with an 
the area you want to keep in the image layer added to the active selection, the active layer will be masked based on 
background. the selection. 


When viewing a layer mask, remember that black blocks and white reveals. 


If you’d like to see what the layer mask looks like and to have the ability to take 
a closer look, hold the Alt/Option key as you click the layer mask thumbnail. This will 
cause the mask to be displayed as a black-and-white image in place of your actual image 
so you can see the exact shape of the mask (Figure 10.5). This is a great way to deter- 
mine whether there are areas you missed in the mask and to fix them by painting on 
the mask if necessary (painting on masks is covered later in this section). 

When you’re creating a composite image, seeing what the image looked like 
before and after you created the mask can be helpful. To toggle the mask on and off, 
hold the Shift key and click the mask thumbnail. A red X will appear on the mask 
thumbnail when the mask is disabled. 

At this point you have a basic composite image. However, because the selection 
wasn’t feathered, a harsh transition occurs between the subject in the top image and the 
background image layer, resulting in a very “cut-out” appearance. To produce a more 
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realistic effect, you need a more gradual transition between the foreground subject 
and the background image. You could have done this by feathering the selection, but 
then you would have had to decide in advance how many pixels by which to feather. 
Instead, I recommend producing the same effect after creating the mask and while 


observing a preview. 


Figure 10.5 When you Alt/Option+click a 
layer mask thumbnail, you can see the black- 
and-white representation of that mask. 


To apply a more natural edge to the mask, blur it slightly. This will smooth the 
transition between areas that are blocked and areas that are revealed, producing a more 
gradual and realistic transition. First, make sure the layer mask, not the image layer, is 
selected. You can click the layer mask thumbnail to make it active if it isn’t already. 
When the layer mask is selected, the mask to the right of the image layer thumbnail on 
the Layers palette will have an extra white box around it. 

With the layer mask active, choose Filter > Blur > Gaussian Blur from the menu. 
While observing the effect on the composite image, select an appropriate blur setting 
(Figure 10.6). For objects with a relatively crisp edge, a value of 1 or 2 pixels is 
probably best. For subjects with a “fuzzier” edge, you may need to blur by a higher 
value. By applying a blur after creating the mask, you’re able to determine the best 
setting for that specific situation, rather than trying to guess how many pixels to feather 
a selection by before you can even see any effect of the masking. You can then con- 
tinue applying additional special effects as needed to produce the most realistic result 
possible (Figure 10.7). 
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Figure 10.6 Applying a Gaussian Blur to the 
layer mask allows you to create a blended 
composite that looks more realistic. 


Figure 10.7 Using a variety of techniques, 
you can work to produce a more realistic 


composite image. 
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Painting on Mask 

Creating a mask from a selection is simple, but at times it is best to paint the mask to 
block or reveal pixels as needed. As you’ve already seen, the mask blocks pixels where 
there is black on the mask and reveals pixels where there is white on the mask. There- 
fore, you can simply paint on the mask with black or white to block or reveal pixels as 
needed, respectively. 

To create a mask with painting, make sure that you don’t have an active selection 
and that the correct image layer is active, and then click the Add Layer Mask button on 
the Layers palette. This will create a new layer mask associated with the active image 
layer. The mask will be filled completely with white, meaning that all pixels are revealed. 

Make sure the mask is active by clicking directly on the mask thumbnail on the 
Layers palette, and then select the Brush tool. On the Options bar, select a brush with a 
hard edge, and press D to set the foreground and background colors in the toolbar to 
the defaults of black and white. You can reverse the foreground and background colors 
by pressing X. Now paint with black in areas where you want to block pixels, and with 
white in areas where you want to reveal, or “un-hide,” pixels that have been blocked 
(by default all pixels are visible). You can think of this as erasing that can easily be 
undone (Figure 10.8). Paint in black to effectively erase pixels, but then paint in white 


to reveal those pixels again. 


Figure 10.8 When painting 
on a mask, you can think of 
black as erasing and white 
as “un-erasing.” 


Note: You can always start with a selection to produce a basic layer mask, and then paint on that 
mask to adjust it. 


Clipping Groups 


When creating composite images, you’ll often need to make adjustments to one of 
the layers to make it better match the other layers. Naturally, you should produce 
such a change with adjustment layers. However, if you create an adjustment layer 
above the top layer, it will affect all image layers below. This makes it impossible 
to adjust one layer to match another because the layers all change in synch with 
one another. 

One solution is to produce a clipping group composed of the adjustment layers 
and the image layer you want them to affect exclusively. Click the image layer you 
want to adjust on the Layers palette to make it the active layer, so that when you add 
an adjustment layer it will be placed directly above that active layer. Then create a new 
adjustment layer of the desired type. As soon as the dialog box appears for the adjust- 
ment, click OK to close the dialog and allow the adjustment layer to be created. The 
next step is to group this new adjustment layer to the image layer. Hold the Alt/Option 
key and point your mouse at the line between the new adjustment layer and the image 
layer below it on the Layers palette. The cursor will change into a pointer with a left- 
pointing arrow and two overlapping circles (Figure 10.9). Click to group the adjust- 
ment layer with the image layer in a clipping group. You’ll know the adjustment layer 
is in a clipping group because it will be indented and there will be an arrow pointing 
from the adjustment layer thumbnail down to the image layer thumbnail. 
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image layer in a clipping group. 


With the adjustment layer grouped with the image layer, double-click the thumb- 
nail for the adjustment layer to bring up the adjustment dialog box. When you make 
an adjustment, it will apply only to the image layer in the clipping group (Figure 10.10). 
If you have the same image layer selected when you create additional adjustment layers, 
those new adjustment layers will be added to the clipping group automatically, so they 
will also affect only the single adjustment layer. 
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Figure 10.10 Here, an adjustment layer is grouped with an image layer in a clipping group. Changes to that adjustment layer will 


affect only the layer it is grouped with. 


Note: If necessary, you can toggle adjustment layers in and out of the clipping group by 
Alt/Option-+clicking between them and the image layer they are grouped with. 


Adjustment Layer Masking 


After you understand the principles of masking, it is easy to apply those principles to 
layer masks for adjustment layers. This allows you to target an adjustment to a specific 
“geographic” area of your image, which is the key to exercising maximum control. 
Unlike the adjustments covered in Chapters 5 through 8, which either apply to the 
entire image or apply selectively to specific tonal or color ranges, when you mask an 
adjustment layer you can choose which areas of the image you would like to be affected 
by the adjustment. 

For adjustment layers, the principles of masking are exactly the same as for 
masking image layers. The only difference is that instead of blocking or revealing 
pixels, you are blocking or revealing the effect of an adjustment layer by altering its 
attached layer mask. 


Mask from Selection 


Creating an adjustment layer that is masked based on a selection is easy, especially 
since you’ve already seen how such a mask can be used on an image layer when creat- 
ing a composite image. To mask an adjustment layer, first create a selection that defines 
the area within the image you’d like to adjust (Figure 10.11). Then create a new adjust- 
ment layer of the desired type. Because a selection is active when the new adjustment 
layer is created, the adjustment layer will apply only to the areas that were selected by 
automatically creating a layer mask that reflects the selection (Figure 10.12). 


Figure 10.11 To create an adjustment layer that is targeted to a specific area of the image, start by creating a selection of the 
area you want to adjust. The adjustment layer will automatically be masked based on the selection. 
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© For details on creating selections to use as the basis for masking, refer to Chapter 9. 


Figure 10.12 The background of this image was a bit too bright, so a selection was created and used as the basis 
of a mask for a Curves adjustment layer to darken the background. 


After you’ve created a masked adjustment layer, keep in mind that if the selec- 
tion wasn’t feathered (and as discussed earlier in this chapter, I don’t recommend feath- 
ering the selection for this purpose), the transition between the areas that are affected 
by the adjustment and those that aren’t will be abrupt. To smooth the transition, simply 
make sure the adjustment layer is active on the Layers palette and apply a Gaussian 
Blur (Filter > Blur > Gaussian Blur) as discussed earlier in this chapter. Find the blur 
setting that produces the desired smooth transition. 


Painting on a Mask 


In some situations you won’t want to create the adjustment layer mask based on a 
selection. For example, when you’re going to adjust an image area that is defined by 
relatively nebulous edges, creating a selection to start from can be a challenge. In those 
situations, painting to define the mask provides a solution. In fact, adjustment layers 
are always created with a layer mask attached, so you don’t even need to create a layer 
mask if you have created an adjustment layer when there wasn’t an active selection. In 
that case, the mask will simply be filled with white. 

Start by creating an adjustment layer; make an adjustment so you can see an 
effect in the image. I recommend making an exaggerated adjustment so it is easier to 
see exactly where in the image the adjustment layer will apply. When you’ve made the 
adjustment, click OK in the dialog box. To modify the mask for an adjustment layer, 
select the Brush tool, press D to set the foreground and background colors to their 
defaults of black and white, and then press X as needed to switch foreground and 
background colors, making the desired color the foreground color. Paint with black to 
block the effect of the adjustment in specific areas of the image, or paint with white to 
reveal the adjustment (Figure 10.13). When you’re finished fine-tuning the mask, you 
can apply a Gaussian Blur to produce a smooth transition between areas that are and 
are not affected by the adjustment. Then double-click the thumbnail for the adjustment 
layer and revise the adjustment to produce the desired final effect. 


Figure 10.13 After creating an exaggerated 
adjustment, paint with black on the adjust- 
ment layer to mask out the areas you don’t 
want to be affected by the adjustment. 
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Note: Remember, you can Alt/Option+click the layer mask to view only the mask and clean up small 
areas that may have been missed in painting. 


If you later decide to further revise the adjustment layer mask, simply click the 
adjustment layer to make it active and paint as needed to change the areas where the 
adjustment is blocked or revealed. If you’ve already applied the Gaussian Blur to the 
layer mask for the adjustment layer, reduce the brush’s Hardness setting so you’ll con- 
tinue to produce a soft edge with a smooth transition between areas that are and are 
not affected by the adjustment layer. 

At times you’ll want the adjustment layer to apply to a very small area of your 
image, but that area won’t be conducive to making a selection. In such situations, it 
may seem that the only solution is to paint with black throughout most of the image. 
However, you can also fill the initially white adjustment layer mask with black so it 
doesn’t apply to any of the image, and then paint with white in the areas where you 
want the adjustment to be revealed. After creating the new adjustment layer, choose 
Edit > Fill from the menu, select Black from the Use dropdown list, and click OK. This 
will fill the layer mask with black, blocking the effect of the adjustment from the entire 
image. You can then use the Brush tool with the foreground color set to white to paint 
the adjustment in the areas where you’d like it to be applied. 


Note: You can also use Alt/Option+Delete to fill a layer mask with the foreground color and 
Ctrl/Command-+ Delete to fill a layer mask with the background color. 


So far you’ve seen how you can paint with black or white on an adjustment 
layer mask to target specific areas where the adjustment should be blocked or revealed. 
However, it is helpful to keep in mind that you can use any method at all to place pixels 
onto a layer mask. 

For example, if you’d like to only partially block or reveal the effects of an 
adjustment layer, you can paint on the layer mask with a shade of gray. This will cause 
the effect of the adjustment to be blocked or revealed to the extent that the shade of 
gray you use is nearly black or white, respectively. You could also paint at a reduced 
opacity to produce a similar effect. As I mentioned previously, you can paint with a 
soft-edged brush if necessary to produce a gradual transition between the areas that 
are and are not affected by the adjustment layer. 


Note: Any method or tool that allows you to place pixels on a layer can be used to place pixels onto a layer 
mask, so be creative when you're trying to solve a particular problem with a mask. 


Applying a Gradient to a Mask 

One particularly helpful example of a tool that can be used to place pixels onto an 
adjustment layer mask is the Gradient tool. This allows you to place a gradient on a 
layer mask, resulting in an adjustment that affects one side of the image completely but 
gradually tapers off in a given direction until it has no effect at the other side of the 
image. The most common example of using such a gradient is in a composition where 
you would otherwise use a graduated split neutral-density filter, such as when you need 
to darken the sky without darkening the foreground of an image (Figure 10.14). 


Figure 10.14 To darken this sky 
without darkening the fore- 

ground, a gradient on a mask for 
an adjustment layer will provide 


a perfect solution. 


To create an adjustment layer with a gradient mask, start by creating a new 
adjustment layer that produces the desired effect in the area of the image to which you 
want it to apply. For example, you might create a Levels adjustment layer that darkens 
the sky in an image. After you’ve made the adjustment, click OK in the dialog box for 
the adjustment to apply the settings on the layer. 

Then select the Gradient tool from the Tools palette (the shortcut key is G). On 
the Options bar, click the dropdown for the gradient editor and choose the first gradient 
thumbnail on the list, which is the Foreground To Background gradient. Next, select 
the Linear Gradient option from the set of five buttons allowing you to choose a style 
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for your gradient (Figure 10.15). Finally, press D to set the foreground and background 
colors to the defaults of black and white, and set white to the foreground color (press- 
ing X to switch foreground and background colors if necessary). You’re now ready to 
create a gradient that transitions from white to black. 


| Œ - | MOE Mode: [Normal | Opacity: | 100% F | | C Reverse [Z] Dither [Z] Transparency 


Figure 10.15 The Options bar for the Gradient tool provides the options needed to produce the 
desired effect when masking an adjustment layer with a gradation. 


You want to create the gradient on the layer mask for the adjustment layer you 
just created, so make sure that is the active layer on the Layers palette. Then click and 
drag on the image to create a gradient: the foreground color will start where you first 
click, with a smooth gradation to the background color where you release the mouse. 
The length of the line you drag determines the distance over which the gradient will 
transition, and the direction determines the angle of that gradient. To lock the gradient 
to 45-degree increments, simply hold the Shift key as you drag. 

In our example of darkening the sky, click in the area of sky that represents the 
lowest area you still want the adjustment to affect completely, and drag downward to 
the point where you don’t want any effect at all. If you’re not happy with the initial 
gradient you created, simply click and drag again to replace the gradient with a new 
one. The result is an adjustment that blends smoothly, from applying completely in 
one area of the image to having no effect on another area (Figure 10.16). 


Figure 10.16 Applying a gradient to the layer 
mask for an adjustment layer produces an 
effect similar to the use of a graduated split 
neutral-density filter when capturing an image. 


Layer Groups 


Layer groups provide a way to organize the layers on your Layers palette when they 
become so numerous as to be out of hand. On a basic level, they provide a simple orga- 
nizational tool, allowing you to group layers into a folder (the layer group) that can 
then be collapsed to hide the layers contained within the layer group and help to de- 
clutter your Layers palette. However, beyond this simple organizational benefit, layer 
groups also provide a way to exercise greater control over your images. 


Creating Adjustment Versions 


The most basic way to extend the simple capability of layer groups is to use them to 
produce multiple versions of your images in a single master image file. For example, 
to have a color and grayscale version of your image, you can create layer groups to 
contain the separate adjustments for each. When you turn off the visibility of a layer 
group, all layers within that group are also hidden. This allows you to determine which 
version of the image will be viewed or printed by turning on the visibility of only one 
layer group at a time. 

To create a layer group, click the Create A New Group button & at the bottom 
of the Layers palette. You can then create adjustment layers and drag them into the 
layer group by clicking the adjustment layer thumbnail and dragging it to the folder 
icon for the layer group you have created (Figure 10.17). If you create an adjustment 
layer (or new image layer for that matter) while a layer group is active, the new layer 
will automatically be added to the group. 


Note: You can rename a layer group by double-clicking its name on the Layers palette, typing a new 
name, and pressing Enter/Return. 


When you are finished adding adjustment layers to a layer group, you can click 
the arrow button to the left of the folder icon to collapse (or later expand) the folder. 
When you collapse the folder, the layers inside that layer group remain visible in the 
image but are hidden on the Layers palette, providing a more organized palette. 

By creating multiple layer groups, you can produce multiple versions of the same 
image. Start by turning off the visibility of the layer group by clicking the eye icon to 
the left of it on the Layers palette. This will hide the contents of the layer group so the 
adjustment layers contained in the group don’t have an effect on the image. Then create 
a new layer group and add adjustment layers to it. By turning off the visibility of all 
but one layer group at a time, you can keep multiple versions in a single image file but 
have only one version active at a time (Figure 10.18). 


Note: When you have multiple layer groups containing adjustment layers to produce different ver- 
sions of your image, be sure that you turn on the visibility of only one layer group at a time. 
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Figure 10.17 Placing adjustment layers Figure 10.18 When you create layer 
inside a layer group keeps them organ- groups for different versions of an image, 
ized and provides the opportunity to keep only one layer group visible at a time. 
produce multiple interpretations of an 

image within the same document. 


Masking Multiple Adjustments 


Another benefit of layer groups is the ability to mask multiple adjustment layers at 
once with a single layer mask. When you want to create a targeted adjustment for a 
particular area of your image, often multiple adjustment layers will be needed to get 
exactly the desired result. However, if you were to use the same selection as the basis of 
the masks for these adjustment layers, you’d end up with a duplicate mask for several 
adjustment layers. This isn’t a problem unless you later discover that the selection wasn’t 
perfect. You must then modify all the individual layer masks to correct the problem for 
all adjustment layers targeted to that area of the image. A layer group allows you to 
avoid this problem. 

When you know you'll be making multiple adjustments to a targeted area, start 
by creating a layer group. Add an adjustment layer (or several) to this group, and make 
an adjustment that is obvious so you can see the effect in the image. With the layer 
group active on the Layers palette, add a layer mask directly to it either by creating a 
selection and then clicking the Add Layer Mask button, or (without an active selection) 
by clicking the Add Layer Mask button and then using any of the methods discussed 
earlier in this chapter to modify the mask. You can then modify the adjustments you 
placed in the layer group with a single layer mask to perfect the result. The adjustment 
layers will affect only the area defined by the layer mask for the layer group, because 
those adjustment layers are contained within the group (Figure 10.19). If you later dis- 
cover the mask wasn’t perfect, you can adjust it in a single place (for the layer group), 
and it will change the area that all adjustment layers within that layer group affect. 


Note: When using this method, leave the blending mode for the layer group to the default value of 
Pass Through. 
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Applying Multiple Masks 


Because you can add a layer mask to layer groups, this opens up the ability to create 
multiple layer masks for a single layer by having a layer mask associated both with the 
layer and the layer group. Even better, because layer groups can be nested within each 
other, you can create multiple masks to apply to a group of adjustment layers by creat- 
ing multiple nested layer groups. This is helpful when you need to make relatively com- 
plicated masks for adjustments. 

For example, I often want to target several adjustments to just the sky in an 
image. This situation benefits from placing those multiple adjustments into a layer 
group, and then masking the layer group so it affects only the sky in the image. How- 
ever, if I also want the adjustments to be stronger at the top of the sky than at the bot- 
tom, I can’t easily solve the problem with a single mask. Instead I’ll nest an additional 
layer group folder, so I have adjustment layers inside a layer group inside another layer 
group. One layer group will be masked for the sky, and the other layer group will be 
masked with a gradient (Figure 10.20). The two combine to mask the adjustment layers 
so they affect only the sky but with a graduated effect. 
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To nest layer groups, create two layer groups and then drag one layer set onto 
the folder icon of the other layer set. You can then add adjustment layers to the 
“inside” layer group, and add layer masks to both of the layer groups as needed. You 
can nest layer groups up to five folders deep, providing enough flexibility to satisfy 
even the most complicated masking requirements. 
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Creative Adjustments 


Up to this point, P've presented components of 
an overall digital workflow that allow you to 
optimize your images to achieve the very best 
results that match your vision. However, all of 
the methods presented have been aimed at 
producing a “normal” photographic image. 
Although this is the goal of most photographers 
with most images, at times you'll want to take 
some creative license and present a unique inter- 


pretation of an image. 


Chapter Contents 
Getting Creative 
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Grayscale Conversion 
High Pass Sharpening 
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Getting Creative 


After you’ve gone through the full workflow for optimizing your images, you’re ready 
to think about any creative adjustments you’d like to make. I recommend waiting until 
you reach this stage of the workflow before you start thinking about creativity because 
that will help you focus on getting the best quality possible from your master image 
before you move on to other interpretations of it. Even if you think you'll be presenting 
a black-and-white version of the image exclusively, I still recommend starting with an 
optimization of the color image. This will help ensure the original master is of the best 
quality and will provide a better frame of reference as you apply creative adjustments. 

In this chapter, I present only a handful of creative adjustments you may want 
to consider for your images. As you reach the end of your workflow, you’ll likely find 
yourself wanting more and more to explore additional interpretations of your images. 
Think of this chapter as an introduction to creative adjustments, providing some insight 
into what is possible. Then, each time you reach the end of your optimization work- 
flow, you’ll be better prepared to think of new ways you could present some of your 
favorite images. 


Colorize 


In Chapter 5, “Basic Tone and Color,” and Chapter 8, “Advanced Color Adjustments,” 
I discussed many aspects of the Hue/Saturation adjustment but didn’t discuss one of the 
available creative options. The Colorize checkbox provides a way to apply a color in 
such a way as to produce a monochromatic image, in which a single color is used at 
various tonal values. You can think of this as a black-and-white image that uses a col- 
ored ink instead of black. 


Note: Youcanalso use the new Black And White adjustment layer discussed later in this chapter to 
apply the same effect as Colorize during the process of creating a black-and-white version of your image, 
utilizing the Tint settings. This provides more control over the final result you'll achieve because you can 
adjust the overall tonality as well as the color effect at one time. 


Although it is possible to include both a basic saturation adjustment and the 
Colorize feature in a single Hue/Saturation adjustment layer, I recommend creating a 
new adjustment layer for the Colorize adjustment. This also makes it easier to switch 
between different versions of your image, choosing between the full-color and Colorize 
options by toggling the visibility of a single Hue/Saturation adjustment layer. Therefore, 
the first step is to create a new Hue/Saturation adjustment layer for your image. 

In the Hue/Saturation dialog box, select the Colorize box, which will cause 
some aspects of the controls to change (Figure 11.1). The Hue slider will change to a 
representation that includes zero at the far left rather than in the center, and it will 
have a scale from 0 to 360 rather than from —180 to +180 (these numbers represent 
position on the color wheel as an indicator of actual color value). The Saturation 
slider’s original range of-100 to +100 will change to a range of 0 to 100. Adjusting 


these sliders will change the color (Hue) of the image as well as the intensity (Satura- 
tion) of that color. You’ll also notice that at the bottom of the Hue/Saturation dialog 
box, the color bar representing the “after” value for colors will change to reflect only 
the single color that will now exist within the image. The Edit dropdown list will 
become disabled because you won’t be able to adjust individual color channels when 
working with Colorize. 
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Figure 11.1 When you select the Colorize checkbox in the Hue/Saturation dialog box, the controls change. 


Start with the Hue slider to find the particular color you’d like to use for the 
Colorize effect. Think about the psychology of the colors you’re considering and the 
context of the image. For example, scenes with snow and water tend to look good with 
cooler colors such as cyan or blue, and images with metal or “rugged” subjects tend to 
look better with warmer tones such as red or magenta. You have tremendous flexibility 
and can literally choose any color of the rainbow (Figure 11.2), but it is generally best 
to find a color that suits the subject of the photo. 


Figure 11.2 You can use any combination of settings for Hue and Saturation for the desired effect with the Colorize option. 
These images show Hue/Saturation settings of 0/20 (left), 50/25 (center), and 195/27 (right). 


After you select the basic color for the image, use the Saturation slider to adjust 
the intensity of the color. I generally prefer to use relatively low settings, in the range of 
about 15 to 25. Sometimes I prefer to have an image that looks like a black-and-white 
at first glance, but gives you an emotional response because of the perception of a color 
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element that you almost don’t see. Other times I want to make a more dramatic state- 


ment with an image. I usually won’t use a setting above about 35 or 40 because the 


image will then seem to have excessive color. The key is to find settings that you like 


for the image (Figure 11.3). 


Figure 11.3 To find the values that work 
best for the image based on your prefer- 
ences, use the Hue and Saturation sliders 
with the Colorize checkbox selected. 


Note: Many photographers like to produce a “sepia tone” effect, which is a popular way of process- 


ing black-and-white images in a traditional wet darkroom. To achieve such an effect, use the Colorize 


option with a Hue setting of about 50 and a Saturation setting of about 20, fine-tuning these values to 


your liking. 


Because you’re using this Hue/Saturation adjustment layer for the sole purpose 


of adding an artistic effect to your image, it is a good idea to rename the adjustment 


layer so you'll know in the future why it is there. To do so, double-click the name of 


the new Hue/Saturation adjustment layer you created, type a new name (such as Col- 


orize), and press Enter/Return (Figure 11.4). 
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Figure 11.4 Renaming the Hue/Saturation adjustment layer 
you created to apply the Colorize effect will help you stay 
organized when reviewing or revising your images later. 


Grayscale Conversion 


Although digital cameras default to capturing images in full color, and most photogra- 
phy is captured in color, many photographers still enjoy producing black-and-white 
versions of their images. There are a variety of ways you can convert a color image to 
black-and-white. I recommend using only methods that preserve the original color data 
in the image, providing maximum detail in the final result and greater flexibility. There 
are two primary methods I use for producing these conversions. 


Grayscale Hue Shift 


One of the easiest methods for producing a grayscale conversion is to use a special 
technique involving a Hue/Saturation adjustment layer. This solution provides the sim- 
plicity of adjusting a single slider to produce variations in the grayscale interpretation 
of the image. 

To use this method, start by creating an empty image layer at the top of your 
stack of layers on the Layers palette (you can do this by first clicking the topmost layer 
on the palette and then clicking the Create A New Layer button). Fill this layer with 
black (or any neutral value) either by using the Edit > Fill command or by pressing D 
to set the colors to their default values, holding Alt/Option, and then pressing Delete. 
Change the blending mode for this image layer to Color, so that it affects only the color 
of the underlying image. The result will be a grayscale image, but you will still need to 
apply an adjustment to change the result based on your preferences (Figure 11.5). 


Figure 11.5 The first steps in 
the process of producing a 
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grayscale image with control 


The next step is to create a Hue/Saturation adjustment layer that will allow you 
to fine-tune the effect of your grayscale conversion. This adjustment layer should be 
placed directly below the new layer you just added, so first click the layer below the 
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new layer and then create a new Hue/Saturation adjustment layer. In the Hue/Saturation 
dialog box, slide the Hue slider to create a range of different interpretations for the 
image (Figure 11.6). What’s happening is that you’re changing the color values in the 
underlying image, which in turn changes the tonality of those colors. However, you’re 
not seeing the underlying color shift because the topmost new layer you created is caus- 
ing the image to be seen in only a black-and-white form. You can also use the Satura- 
tion slider as a rudimentary brightness/contrast adjustment. However, it doesn’t offer 
much control, so I recommend adding a Levels or Curves adjustment to the top of the 
Layers palette after you’ve produced your black-and-white interpretation of the image 


to further fine-tune the tonality. 


Hue/Saturation 


Saturation: 


Lightness: 


C Colorize 
Preview 


Hue/Saturation 


Saturation: 
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Figure 11.6 Adjusting the Hue slider in the Hue/Saturation dialog box when using this method will allow you to 
produce various interpretations of the black-and-white image. 


Black and White Adjustment 


Photoshop CS3 has added a new Black And White adjustment layer option that gives 
you tremendous control over the process of creating a grayscale version of your image, 
while still being easy to use. The basic concept is that you are able to adjust the relative 
brightness for individual color ranges within the image, fine-tuning the final grayscale 
result. By changing the relationships between colors in the image, you can change the 
final appearance in terms of brightness levels of various objects within the image, 
enabling you to create a variety of different interpretations of the image quickly and 


easily (Figure 11.7). 
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Figure 11.7 By changing the relative brightness for individual color values in an image, you can create a variety 
of different interpretations for a single image. 
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vis 


To get started, add a new Black And White adjustment layer in the normal man- 
ner to bring up the Black And White dialog box. At the top of the dialog box is a drop- 
down that allows you to select a preset to use as the initial settings for your image. If 
you’re familiar with filters for use in black and white photography, you will recognize 
many of these. Selecting one of these options can be helpful in providing a starting point 
closer to your final intend, so you may want to go through these choices to see if one 
appeals to you. In general you’ll probably find the Green Filter option to provide the 
most pleasing “basic” black-and-white appearance. You might also consider Red Filter 
when you want to produce a result with particularly high contrast. 

The next step is to adjust the individual color sliders. Each of them adjusts the 
brightness values for the specified color. For example, moving the Reds slider to the 
right will lighten the pixels that started out red, and moving it to the left will darken 
those pixels. You can simply go through the list and move the sliders back and forth 
to get a sense of how you want to fine-tune the controls, but it is much more effective 
to have a particular goal in mind. For example, if you had a photograph of an orange 
flower against a blue sky, you might move the Reds and Yellows sliders to the right 
to brighten the flower and the Cyans and Blues sliders to the left to darken the sky. 


Note: As you're working with the Black And White adjustment, you can clear the Preview checkbox at 
any time to see the original image so you can remind yourself of where particular color values appear 
within the image. 


It can be very helpful to work through all of the sliders at least twice to help 
you find the optimal settings. The first time you’re making larger adjustments and also 
learning how each will affect the image. The second time you’re able to refine the 
adjustments to work toward the best result possible, having developed a better under- 
standing of how each slider will affect the image. 

At the bottom of the Black And White dialog box is a section that allows you 
to apply a color tint to the image, with results that are very similar to using the Col- 
orize option in the Hue/Saturation adjustment discussed earlier in this chapter. If 
you’d like to add a color tint to the newly created black-and-white version of your 
image, select the Tint checkbox. This will enable the Hue and Saturation sliders in 
this section. Use the Hue slider to select the color you’d like to use for the tint, and 
then use the Saturation slider to adjust the intensity of the color (Figure 11.8). In 
most cases, a subtle color tint is best, so you’re not likely to want to use a value 
above about 15% for Tint. 


Note: After making a black-and-white version of your image, you may want to add a Levels or Curves adjust- 
ment to fine-tune the overall tonality to produce the best result. 
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Figure 11.8 The Hue and Saturation sliders allow you to apply a color tint to the image after applying a grayscale conversion with 
the Black And White adjustment. 


High Pass Sharpening 


The method of applying a sharpening effect by using the High Pass filter is something 
I think of as providing a way to sharpen smooth textures (Figure 11.9). This sounds a 
bit odd, but when you see the technique, yow ll see what I’m talking about. The method 
enhances edge contrast, making it similar to sharpening. However, it doesn’t enhance 

noise, grain, or small artifacts, and it works great as a creative application of a sharp- 
ening effect. 


Figure 11.9 An image such 
as this one, which includes 
smooth textures, is an ideal 
candidate for the High Pass 
sharpening technique. 
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The first step is to create a copy of your Background image layer (for example, by 
choosing Layers > Duplicate Layer from the menu). Then change the blending mode for 
this new layer to Overlay (Figure 11.10). The effect will be strong contrast within the 
image, but you’ll change the effect by applying a filter. 


pe =x] 


h-er 
|[ Layers x Lichannels | Paths | ~=] 


|[overlay | Opacity: | 100% | 
tock: gta Fil] 100% E] 
ə 
odl Ea Figure 11.10 To use the High Pass sharpening 
technique, first create a copy of the Background 
image layer and change the blending mode for 
= & OO. 4 3 4 this copy to Overlay. 


Choose Filter > Other > High Pass from the menu, which will bring up the 
High Pass filter dialog box (Figure 11.11). This filter produces something of an 
embossing effect within the image, producing many middle gray pixels, and brighter 
and darker values along contrast edges within the image. Because you’re using the 
Overlay blending mode, this is similar to dodging and burning along contrast edges 
within the image. Adjust the Radius setting to achieve the desired effect and click 
OK (Figure 11.12). 


High Pass 


Figure 11.11 The High Pass filter applies 
an embossing effect to the image, and you 
can control the strength of the effect by 
adjusting the Radius slider. 


Figure 11.12 When you've 
found the desired Radius setting 
for High Pass, click OK to apply 
the final result. 


Note: In most cases, find a value of 10 pixels for the Radius in the High Pass filter produces the best 
effect for this technique, but any value that produces a result you're happy with is a good setting. 


Filters 


When you really want to produce creative interpretations of your images, using some 
of the many filters available within Photoshop (or as third-party plug-ins) is a great 
way to extend the possibilities. There are a wide variety of filters, all of which produce 
some distortion in the image. In some cases, the effect is minor, whereas in others it is 
dramatic. Even better, you can mix various filters to produce a completely new inter- 
pretation of an image. 


Smart Filters 


Photoshop CS3 allows you to apply filters as Smart Filters, applying them as instruc- 
tions for the image instead of actually altering pixel values. This provides greater flexi- 
bility, allowing you to go back and modify the settings you used for the filter to change 
the effect without any penalty in image quality. From a conceptual standpoint, this can 
be thought of as applying filters as an adjustment layer. This is a powerful new capabil- 
ity and I recommend taking advantage of it. 


Note: The only reason I might choose not to use Smart Filters is that they are a bit more resource- 
intensive, resulting in slow performance if you don’t have a fast computer. 


In order to apply filters as Smart Filters, you first need to prepare your image 
layer for this process, which means converting the Background Copy image layer into a 
Smart Object. To do so, click on the Background Copy image layer to make sure it is 
the active layer on the Layers palette and then choose Filter > Convert for Smart Filters 
from the menu. 

Once you have converted the Background image layer into a Smart Object, you’re 
ready to apply filters in the normal manner, but they will then appear as a Smart Filter 
attached to the image layer. If you want to change the filter settings, simply double- 
click on the applicable item on the Layers palette and refine the settings you used for 
that filter. 


Note: If you decide not to use Smart Filters, then instead of using the process outlined in this section, 
create a copy of your Background image layer (by dragging it to the Create New Layer button at the bot- 
tom of the Layers palette) and continue using filters as discussed in the next sections. 
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Filter Gallery 


The best way to apply filters with maximum flexibility is to use the Filter Gallery. It is 
certainly possible to apply individual filters one at a time by selecting them by name 
from the Filter menu. However, the Filter Gallery allows you to apply multiple filters 
at one time to an image, similar to the use of adjustment layers on the Layers palette. 
You can then mix and match various filters, adjusting the settings for each as desired 
(Figure 11.13). You can launch the Filter Gallery by choosing Filter > Filter Gallery 


from the menu. 


Figure 11.13 The Filter Gallery allows you to apply multiple filters at once to an image, adjusting the settings for each filter until 
you achieve the desired result. 


Notes Notall filters found under the Filter menu are available in the Filter Gallery, but most of the 
“artistic” ones are included. 


When you first launch the Filter Gallery, a single filter will be listed in the bot- 
tom-right of the dialog box. You can then expand the various categories of filters by 
clicking the right-pointing arrow to the left of each category name. Thumbnail previews 
of the filters will be shown, and you can click any thumbnail to apply that filter to the 
current filter layer within the Filter Gallery. 

After you’ve selected a particular filter, the settings specific to that filter will be 
displayed on the right side of the dialog box. Adjust the settings as desired, using the 
preview image on the left to evaluate the settings. If you’d like to apply multiple filters, 
simply click the New Effect Layer button §] at the bottom of the Filter Gallery. This 
will initially create a duplicate of the same filter you’re using, but you can then click a 
new filter from the thumbnails to change that filter layer and then change the settings 
for the filter being applied. 


You can also change the order of filters, which can change the appearance of the 
final result, by dragging them on the list. As you’re working, you can also toggle the 
visibility of individual filter layers by clicking the eye icon to the left of the layer. 

After you’ve found the combination of filters and settings that produces the effect 


you like, click OK to apply the filters all at once to your image (Figure 11.14). 


Figure 11.14 After you've established the desired filter settings, you can click OK in the Filter Gallery to produce the final result in 
your image. 


Masking Filters 


When you’re trying to produce a completely abstract version of an image, you'll often 
want to apply filters to the entire image. However, in some cases you may want to 
apply a filter to selective areas, in which case a layer mask provides a perfect solution. 


Note: Ifyou want to mask individual filters in different ways, you'll need to first duplicate the image 
layer and apply the filters separately so you can mask them separately. 


When working with filters as Smart Filters, masking specific areas to reveal the 
original unfiltered image is incredibly easy. You already know how to use masking after 
reading Chapter 10, “Targeted Adjustments.” Because you are applying filters as Smart 
Filters, a layer mask called Smart Filters is added automatically to the Layers palette, 
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with the individual filters applied shown below that layer mask. The unique thing about 
this layer mask is that it will appear below the image layer rather than to the right of the 
image layer. However, it still behaves exactly the same as a normal layer mask. Simply 
click on the layer mask thumbnail called Smart Filters on the Layers palette, then use 
any of the painting tools (I generally use the Brush tool) to paint with black to block 
the filter effect and reveal the original image, or white to reveal the filter effect again in 
areas that have been blocked. The result is the ability to target where you want the fil- 
ter effect to appear in your image (Figure 11.15). You can also create selections and 


then fill the selection with black or white as appropriate using the Edit > Fill command. 


Figure 11.15 By masking out a portion of the Smart Filters layer, you can create an image with some parts that look like a normal 
photograph and other parts that have the filter effect. 


Creative Edges 


You can add impact to your images by applying a creative edge around the outside, 
effectively applying an artistic shape around the image instead of presenting it as a 
rectangle with crisp edges. 


Refine Edge 


Photoshop CS3 adds the ability to refine the shape of any selection you create, which 
provides a starting point for applying a creative edge to the image. Start by creating a 


selection that defines the area where you want the creative edge to apply. This would 
generally be very near the outside edge of the image so you are still retaining as much 
of the image as possible after applying the creative edge. I typically use the Rectangular 
Marquee tool for creating this selection, but you can use any of the methods for creat- 
ing selections to do this (for more details on creating selections, see Chapter 9, “Mak- 
ing Selections”). 

With the selection created, click the Refine Edge button on the Options bar (you 
must have one of the selection tools active to see this option) or choose Select > Refine 
Edge from the menu. This will bring up the Refine Edge dialog box (Figure 11.16), 
where you can adjust the settings affecting the shape of the selection, and thus the edge 
you'll ultimately apply to the image. 
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Press P to toggle the preview of the edge refinements, Press F to Figure 11.16 The Refine Edge dialog 


cycle through the preview modes, and X to temporarily view the 
image, 


box provides settings that allow you 


to alter the shape of a selection. 


The preview on the image is crucial to producing a good result with the Refine 
Edge command, so the first thing I recommend doing is setting an appropriate preview 
option. This naturally requires that you have the Preview checkbox selected (it is 
selected by default). Below the sliders, you’ll find a set of five “picture” buttons that 
allow you to choose between the available preview modes. I recommend using the On 
White option (the fourth button) because it shows you what the image will look like 
when it is printed. In some situations (such as when the final image will be displayed 
online), you might want to use On Black instead. If you like the Quick Mask display 
(which I discussed in Chapter 9), you can use the third option to use that preview. I 
don’t find the first and last options very helpful. The first shows you only the selection 
shape as an animated dashed line (often referred to as the “marching ants” display), 
which doesn’t take into account the feathering along the edge of this selection. The last 
shows you only the final shape of the selection as a black-and-white mask, which doesn’t 
provide the context of the image itself. 
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Next, adjust the five sliders to produce the desired edge shape. The sliders have 
the following effect: 


Note: When your mouse is over any of these sliders, a description is provided at the bottom of 
the dialog box. You can hide the description by clicking the double-chevron to the left of the Descrip- 
tion label. 


Radius allows you to move the edge inward in a feathered fashion, but the shape of the 
edge will follow gradations and detail within the image. Sharp details will be preserved 
more than smooth areas, producing an edge with an irregular shape well-suited to the 
content in the image. 

Contrast will clean up artifacts created by the Radius setting, effectively making the 
irregular edge created by an increased Radius setting crisper. 

Smooth will help clean up jagged edges in your selection, producing an edge that is 
smoother. After smoothing, you can recover some detail with an increased Radius value. 
Feather applies a softening to the edge. At first glance this appears to produce the same 
effect as the Radius setting. However, it doesn’t vary based on the content of the image, 
instead applying a uniform feathering of the full selection edge. 

Contract/Expand allows you to change the size of the original selection and, therefore, 
the position of the creative edge you are applying to the image. 


Note: The Default button can be used at any time to reset the controls to their default values. 


Once you have applied the desired settings, click OK to change the shape of the 
selection with Refine Edge. The selection is now refined, but you’ll notice the image 
itself doesn’t reflect the creative edge you’re working to create. You may also notice 
that the selection edge doesn’t quite reflect the shape you saw in the Refine Edge dialog 
box. That’s because the animated dashed line showing the selection edge defines the 
boundary between pixels that are greater than 50% selected and less than 50% selected. 
Feathered edges in the selection are not reflected. However, the underlying selection still 
reflects the shape you saw in the Refine Edge preview. 

Producing a creative edge from this selection requires a couple more steps. First, 
you'll want to convert the Background image layer to a “normal” layer by double- 
clicking its thumbnail on the Layers palette and clicking OK in the New Layer dialog 
box that appears. Next, click the Add Layer Mask button at the bottom of the Layers 
palette. The image will be masked based on the selection, producing a creative edge just 
as you saw in the preview for the Refine Edge command (Figure 11.17). 


Note: You'll see a checkerboard pattern around the outside of your image once you have masked it to 

produce the creative edge with this method. That represents the lack of pixels in those areas. If you prefer vis 
to have something behind the image, you can add a new empty layer behind the image layer and fill it © 
with the color of your choice (use white if you don't want the color to print). 


a 
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Figure 11.17 Once you've converted the selection to a layer mask, the image will have a creative edge applied to it. 


Filtered Edge 


You can also use filters to apply a creative edge to your image, providing a bit more 
flexibility in the type of effect you’re able to produce. This is actually a relatively simple 
technique, but it provides virtually unlimited potential in terms of the creative edge 
effects you’re able to produce. 

Start by creating a selection using the Rectangular Marquee tool to define the 
edge of the border area where you would like the creative edge to appear. Next, enter 
Quick Mask mode by pressing Q or clicking the button below the color picker on 
the Tools palette. You’ll see the selection represented by a mask, with a color over- 
lay appearing over areas that are not selected and no overlay in the selected area 
(Figure 11.18). 
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Figure 11.18 When you are viewing the image in Quick Mask mode, the selected areas appear normal and nonselected areas 


have a color overlay. 


Next, select Filter > Filter Gallery from the menu. Using the methods discussed 
earlier in this chapter, apply one or more filters to alter the shape of the edge for your 
selection. Make sure the preview is showing you an area along the edge of your selec- 
tion (it will appear as a transition between black and white because you’re working on 
a mask representation of the selection) so you can make decisions about the settings to 
use. I recommend using more than one filter to alter the selection edge so you can pro- 
duce a more unique and random effect. When you’re done applying filters, click OK. 
Press Q or click the Quick Mask button on the Tools palette again to return to the nor- 
mal selection view. 


Note: The Refine Edge command discussed in the previous section can be used once the selection is 
created at this stage of the process if you'd like to further refine the edge shape you are creating. 


To apply this selection to the image as a creative edge, first double-click on the 
thumbnail for the Background image layer and click OK in the New Layer dialog box 
in order to convert this layer to a “normal” layer. Then click the Add Layer Mask but- 
ton to convert the selection into a layer mask, hiding the pixels outside the selection 
and producing a creative edge for the image based on the filter effects you applied 
(Figure 11.19). 


Figure 11.19 Using filters to alter the shape of your selection allows you to produce unique creative edge effects for your images. 
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Finishing the 
Workflow 


Many photographers might assume the work- 
flow ends after the image has been optimized to 
perfection, using adjustment layers and image 
layers in various ways as outlined in previous 
chapters. However, a key part of the workflow 
is “closing out” the process and achieving your 
ultimate goal. That includes saving your image 
files after you’ve optimized them, as well as 
preparing them for the final output, which is 
most often the print. Part IV will focus on these 
topics, as well as provide some tools for auto- 
mating portions of your workflow. 

Chapter 12 Saving Files 


Chapter 13 Workflow Automation 
Chapter 14 Output Processing 


Saving Files 


The most efficient workflow and all the opti- 
mization in the world aren’t going to do you 
much good—at least not for long—if the efforts 
you've made are lost as soon as you close the 
image. Saving your image file is a critical con- 
clusion to your image-optimization workflow, 
and this chapter will help you understand the 


issues involved with saving your files properly. 


Chapter Contents 
Master Image Concept 
Filenames, Locations, and Formats 
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Master Image Concept 


Throughout this book I’ve focused on techniques for adjusting your images within a 
workflow process that preserves your original pixel values, utilizing adjustment layers 
and image layers to change the appearance of the image without altering the original 
data. This approach provides maximum flexibility, enabling you to return later to mod- 
ify the adjustments you’ve made. At the same time, it provides maximum protection of 
your image by ensuring you aren’t permanently discarding image detail you might want 
to recover later. 

After you’ve optimized the image, investing time and effort in the process, the result 
is a master image that contains your complete interpretation of the image (Figure 12.1). In 
fact, you might even include multiple interpretations of the image within a single image file 
by using different adjustment layers organized into layer sets for each interpretation. 


Note: Although saving the image is being discussed at the end of the workflow, it is important to 
remember that you should save the image early in the workflow, and often throughout the process of 
optimizing the image. 
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Figure 12.1 After you've perfected your image by using the steps outlined in previous chapters, the result is a master image 
that should be saved for all future output. (Photo by Matthew Jordan Smith, www.matthewjordansmith.com) 


It is important that the final image containing all layers be saved as the master 
image, which will serve as the starting point for all future output from that image. 
This master image file should contain the original, unaltered pixel data from the digi- 
tal capture or film scan, with no resizing and with no changes applied directly to the 
background image layer. Of course, in the case of a RAW capture, what you’re storing 
is the capture after it has been processed during RAW conversion (unless you’re utiliz- 
ing Smart Objects, as covered earlier in this book), which is why I recommend archiv- 
ing the original RAW capture in addition to the master image file that results at the 
end of your workflow. Furthermore, all adjustment layers and image layers used in 
addition to the background image layer to produce the final result should be saved. 

To be sure, saving a master image file in this way can result in very large files. 
However, to me this is a worthwhile investment in the quality and flexibility of the 
image. You may be tempted to flatten the image to reduce the file size after you feel 
confident you’ve achieved exactly the results you were seeking. However, I still feel it 
is important to preserve the original image data along with your modifications. For 
one thing, our tastes tend to change with time. By maintaining the original image data 
as well as all adjustments within the same file, you can comfortably change your mind 
later and revise the image as desired. Also, you may learn new techniques at a later 
date that allow you to produce even better results. Saving a master file enables you to 
take full advantage of any future preferences or opportunities. 

The bottom line is that you’ve invested considerable time perfecting your image 
(Figure 12.2). That effort deserves to be preserved in such a way that you won’t have 
to start over if you change your mind about the best interpretation of the image or 
learn new techniques that allow you to improve your results. 
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When to Sharpen 


There tends to be a lot of discussion about the proper time and method for applying sharpening to 
digital images. The simple fact is that just about all digital photos need to be sharpened to some 
degree, whether they are digital captures or film scans. The question is when that sharpening 
should be applied. 


My feeling is that sharpening should not be applied to your master image. Sharpening by its nature 
is a destructive process, in that it changes pixel values. Furthermore, resizing an image after sharp- 
ening can mitigate sharpening or exaggerate artifacts caused by sharpening. Also, your sharpening 
settings should be tailored to the specific output size of the image. Because the master image 
contains the original pixel dimensions of the digital capture or film scan, it won't likely match the 
exact image dimensions of the final output. For all these reasons and more, my preference is to not 
apply sharpening to the master image. Instead, sharpening should be applied when the image is 
being prepared for final output, after it has been resized for that output. 


Sharpening in the output workflow will be covered in Chapter 14, “Output Processing.” 


Filenames, Locations, and Formats 


Saving your master image file means you need to decide what file type to use to save 
the image. There are only two file formats you really need to consider for the master 
file, because you need to be able to save all of your layers and saved selections as part 
of that file. These are the native Photoshop Document (PSD) and Tagged Image File 
Format (TIFF) formats. 


What about JPEG? 


Although the JPEG file format is perfectly acceptable for digital capture, it isn’t an ideal format for 
saving images after you've worked on them. There's no need to convert your JPEG captures to 
another format if you haven't adjusted the images, so by all means keep those JPEG images saved 
as they are until you decide to work on each file. 


After you have worked on the file, you'll want to preserve the master image. Because JPEG files 
don’t support layers, and because they always apply at least some image compression to your 
image, this format is not appropriate for saving your master image file. 


In addition to being viable for capture, JPEG is an excellent format for saving images for digital 
slideshows, websites, e-mail, and other purposes for which file size is at least as important as 
image quality. 


The first time you save the image file, you’ll need to choose File > Save As 
from the menu (Figure 12.3). In fact, if you choose File > Save from the menu without 
previously saving the image (or after adding adjustment layers to an image that was 
already saved in a file format that doesn’t support layers), the Save As dialog box will 


automatically be invoked. In the Save As dialog box, you’ll first need to select the 
location where you’d like to save the image file. You can do so by selecting a location 
from the Save In dropdown list. If necessary, you can use the Save In dropdown to 
navigate to a specific drive, and then double-click the desired folder (or multiple fold- 
ers in turn) to navigate to the folder in which you’d like to store the image. You can 
also create new folders at any time by clicking the Create New Folder button E” in 
the Save As dialog box and then typing a name for the new folder. 


Note: | prefer to keep the master image file in the same folder as the source image that was used to 
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for staying organized. 


The next step is to provide a name for the image file. It is important to select a 
useful name so you’ll be able to easily identify the image later. In fact, I recommend uti- 
lizing the filename as another method for staying organized. By naming your image 
files with useful names, you can search for filenames or otherwise keep them organized. 
You can even use names that allow you—within reason—to know what the contents of 
the image are without even opening the file. 
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It is important to get organized early with your filenames. I recommend finding 
a system that works for you to organize and categorize your images, and that enables 
you to search for filenames by doing a rudimentary keyword search. However, I also 
recommend incorporating serial numbers as part of your file-naming system so you can 
have a collection of images saved with the same basic name but a unique number to 
identify each. 


Note: It can be very helpful to retain the source filename as part of the filename for the master 
image file, so that if you ever need to go back to the original capture you'll know what filename to find. 


With the location and filename established, the only other major option you 
need to select is the file format in which you'd like to save the image file. The file for- 
mat can be selected from the Format dropdown (Figure 12.4). Although many options 
are available on this list, you really need to choose between only the Photoshop PSD 
and TIFF file formats. 
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Figure 12.4 Although many options are available when saving your image files, the only 
two you really need to consider are Photoshop PSD and TIFF. 


Photoshop PSD 


The Photoshop PSD file format is well suited to saving your master image files. 
Because it is the native file format in Photoshop, you can trust that it will preserve all 
of the adjustment layers, image layers, and saved selections. All of these features are 
supported for both 8-bit and 16-bit files, so you can feel totally confident that every- 
thing you’ve done to your image can be preserved in the master image file you save. 


The Photoshop PSD format utilizes lossless compression, which means the file 
data is stored efficiently without changing any pixel values. This helps to reduce the 
overall file size, while not risking your image data. 

To save the master image file in the Photoshop PSD file format, select Photoshop 
PSD from the Format dropdown and click Save; the image will be saved in the location 
and with the filename you’ve specified. 


Note: After you've saved the image once (which should really be done early in the workflow process), 
you should update the saved file on a regular basis. Every time you make a significant adjustment, choose 
File > Save or press Ctrl/Command-+s to save the file with updates. 


TIFF 


The Tagged Image File Format (TIFF) has gone through various iterations, and the lat- 
est versions of Photoshop support the saving of multiple image and adjustment layers 
in the TIFF format. For all intents and purposes, I consider TIFF to be equal to PSD in 
terms of the features supported. In other words, anything you do to your image, includ- 
ing all of the techniques covered in this book, are equally supported by PSD and TIFF. 

To save an image in the TIFF format, simply select TIFF from the Format drop- 
down in the Save As dialog box and click Save. When you do so, an additional TIFF 
Options dialog box will be presented, providing special options unique to the TIFF 
format (Figure 12.5). 
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byte order options before the image is actually saved. 


The first section of the TIFF Options dialog box allows you to select the Image 
Compression setting to be used. The None option will not apply any compression to 
the image, resulting in a relatively large file size. The LZW option applies the Lempel- 
Ziv-Welch compression algorithm (named after the three people who developed it) to 
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the file but doesn’t compress image data. In other words, this provides lossless com- 
pression that will reduce the file size without any effect on image quality. The ZIP 
option also provides lossless compression and often results in file sizes that are slightly 
smaller than when LZW is used. 

Both LZW and ZIP will reduce the file size, but there is a compatibility concern 
with both of them. Not all software that can read TIFF files supports LZW or ZIP 
compression. LZW has broader support than ZIP compression, but both have limited 
support. However, because you aren’t likely to send your master image files to others, 
you could certainly take advantage of either of these options for your own purposes. 
My preference is for LZW compression because it has broader support among image- 
editing software. 

The Pixel Order option allows you to determine in which order the pixel values 
will be recorded in the image file. The options are Interleaved or Per Channel. In prior 
versions of Photoshop, only the interleaved option was available. The Per Channel 
option offers the potential to improve the read and write speed of the file, as well as to 
provide better compression, so I would recommend using this option. 

The next section in the TIFF Options dialog box allows you to determine whether 
the IBM PC or Macintosh byte order should be used. In theory, this allows you to 
choose between compatibility on a Windows or Macintosh PC. However, the term IBM 
PC as a generic description of the Windows platform hints at this being a dated setting. 
Both platforms are perfectly capable of reading files with either byte order set, so it 
isn’t critical which one you choose. I would simply choose the byte order option appro- 
priate to your platform, but there’s no need to be concerned about additional compati- 
bility issues related to this setting. 

Finally, the Layer Compression setting allows you to determine how layers should 
be saved. The RLE option applies run-length encoding as a compression algorithm to the 
layers in the file. This reduces the overall file size somewhat and processes quickly. This 
is the option I prefer because of its speed. The ZIP option applies different compression, 
which yields smaller file sizes but takes longer to process. The differences aren’t generally 
significant, so I prefer to stick with RLE. The “Discard” option will cause the image to be 
saved as a flattened version without any layers. This is helpful if you’re saving a second 
copy of your image file to send to someone else, but is obviously detrimental to the mas- 
ter image concept and shouldn’t be used for your main image file. 

After you’ve established the appropriate settings in the TIFF Options dialog box, 
simply click OK, and the image will be saved. 


Choosing between PSD and TIFF 


As you’ve probably gathered, there are only minor differences between the PSD and 
TIFF file formats, which often leads to confusion when trying to decide which format 
to use. Quite honestly, you could use either format without any problems; both support 
all the features that are important to you in saving a master image file. 


The primary difference between the two comes down to compression. Although 
the Photoshop PSD file format does utilize some lossless compression, it isn’t as power- 
ful as the LZW or ZIP compression available with TIFF files. Therefore, in most cases 
the TIFF file with LZW or ZIP compression will be smaller than the same layered file 
saved as a PSD. 

So, if file size is an important consideration, I would opt for the TIFF file format 
with LZW compression. However, I utilize the PSD file format for my master image 
files. The reason is one of organization. Although the PSD files are slightly larger than 
they would be if I saved them as TIFF files with LZW compression, I gain a slight orga- 
nizational benefit by saving all my master image files in PSD. 

The reason for this is that Pm accustomed to thinking of TIFF images as images 
without layers, because it used to be impossible to save TIFF files with layers intact. 
Therefore, I save my master image files as PSD files and save any copies of the images 
made for other purposes (such as for publication in a book or magazine) as TIFF files 
without layers. By using this system, I can look at a list of files on my hard drive and 
know which are master image files and which are copies for other purposes. 

This is a minor consideration, but I find it helps me. You’ll have your own prior- 
ities and can make your own decision now that you have a better understanding of the 
issues involved with each file format. 


Note: After you've safely saved your master images, you've completed the full workflow. Of course, it 
is also critical that you back up those important master image files, preferably in a different physical loca- 
tion than your primary storage. 
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Workflow 


Automation 


After you’ve mastered a workflow for your 
digital images, producing exactly the desired 
results with optimal quality, you’ll probably 
start thinking about finding ways to automate 
tasks that you perform repeatedly. Any task—or 
even a set of tasks—that you need to perform 
on multiple images is a candidate for workflow 


automation, especially if it involves steps that 


don’t require any decision-making on your part. 


This chapter will show you ways to achieve the 


benefits of automation in Photoshop. 


Chapter Contents 
Image Processor 
Actions 

Batch Processing 
Droplets 
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Image Processor 


One of the easiest ways to process a series of images is to use the Image Processor. Its 
primary function is to enable you to convert images to a different file format (for example, 
saving your master PSD files as JPEG images for use on a website) and resize the images 
in the process. You can also apply actions (discussed later in this chapter) to the images 
being processed with the Image Processor, making it even more powerful. 

The first thing I generally do before using the Image Processor is to copy the 
images I want to work with into a new working folder. This allows me to work on the 
specific images I want even if they come from a variety of different folders. You can 
launch the Image Processor by selecting File > Scripts > Image Processor from the menu, 
which will bring up the Image Processor dialog box (Figure 13.1). 


Image Processor 
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provides a variety of controls that enable you 


7] Include ICC Profile 


to easily process a large number of images. 


The first section of the Image Processor dialog box allows you to select which 
images should be processed. If you have images already opened in Photoshop, the Use 
Open Images option will be available. This will cause the processing to apply only to 
the images currently open in Photoshop. Because I’m generally working with a folder 
of images to be processed, I normally use the second option associated with the Select 
Folder button. Click that button to select the folder containing the images you want 
to process. Below the Select Folder button is a checkbox labeled “Open first image to 
apply settings.” Select this checkbox if you are processing a set of RAW images and 
want to have the same settings applied to all (which is really only useful if all of the 
images to be processed were captured under nearly identical conditions). This will cause 
the first image to be opened before processing so you can apply settings that will then 
be used for all images being processed. 


The second section allows you to designate where you want the images created 
by the Image Processor to be saved. Because the Image Processor will automatically 
create subfolders for each file type it creates, I normally use the Save In Same Location 
option. However, if you prefer to have all images saved in a different location, you can 
select the second option and click the Select Folder button to select (or create) a folder 
where you want the resulting images saved. 

The third section is the key to the Image Processor. Here you can specify which 
file types you would like to create from your source images. Options are available for 
JPEG, PSD, and TIFF. You can select the checkbox for the file type you want the images 
saved as, and multiple options can be selected. All three options include a Resize To Fit 
checkbox. When selected, this will enable Width and Height boxes that allow you to 
enter values in pixels to have the images resized during processing. This is particularly 
helpful for images you need to resize for the Web or e-mail. 


Note: Ifyou want to resize images so horizontal and vertical images are the same size on the longer 
dimension (for example, horizontals are 1,000 pixels wide and verticals are 1,000 pixels tall) simply enter 
the value you want to use for the long side into both Width and Height boxes, and all images will be con- 
strained to this square boundary to produce the desired result. 


The JPEG section also includes a Quality setting, which is the same as that found 
in the JPEG Options dialog box when you save a JPEG image. I recommend a setting 
of 8 when you want to minimize file size while still maintaining good quality, and 12 
when quality is your primary concern. There is also a checkbox to Convert Profile to 
sRGB. I recommend using this option whenever you are preparing images as JPEG to 
be displayed by a monitor or digital projector (which is the most common reason for 
creating JPEGs). This will help ensure the most accurate results possible based on the 
default behavior of these display devices and the color gamut they are generally able 
to display. 

The PSD section includes a Maximize Compatibility that is the same setting 
normally available when you are saving files in the PSD file format. Using this option 
(which was discussed in Chapter 12, “Saving Files”) will cause a full-resolution com- 
posite version of your image to be stored in the file when it is saved. This will signifi- 
cantly increase the file size, but it also provides some potential advantages. I generally 
do not use this option because I prefer to keep the file sizes smaller, and I don’t often 
need to share PSD files with others who are using different versions of Photoshop. 

The TIFF section includes a LZW Compression checkbox. This provides one 
of the compression options (the most popular option) normally found in the TIFF 
Options dialog box when you are saving a file as a TIFF. The LZW compression is 
lossless, meaning it will reduce the file size through storage efficiencies not image com- 
pression that will degrade quality. I generally don’t use this option if I am sending files 
to others, unless I know they’ll be using Photoshop (or another application that sup- 
ports LZW compression) to view or open the files. 
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The final section of the Image Processor dialog box provides some preferences 
that allow you to change how the images are processed. The first option is a checkbox 
called Run Action. As the name implies, this will cause the selected action (you can 
choose the set and action from the dropdowns to the right of the checkbox) for each 
image as it is processed. For example, if you have an action that will produce a sepia 
tone version of the image, you could run it on the images being processed so all of 
them have a sepia tone appearance in addition to the other changes being applied by 
the Image Processor. You'll learn how to create actions later in this chapter. 

The Copyright Info field allows you to enter text that will be added to the meta- 
data for all processed images. Simply enter the text you would like to have applied. 
This is a good option to take advantage of if you’ll be sending your files to others. 

The final checkbox allows you to Include ICC Profile. In general, I recommend 
using this option to help ensure the most accurate color results for any recipient of 
your images. The only reason I would not select this checkbox is if you are preparing 
images for online viewing and want to keep the file size to a minimum (embedding an 
ICC profile does cause the file size to increase). 

With all of the settings established, click the Run button to start processing. 
Photoshop will then open and process each of the images you specified. The resulting 
images will be placed in the folder indicated in your settings, with subfolders created 
for each image file type (for example, a JPEG folder for the JPEG images). 


Batch RAW Conversion 


In Chapter 3,“RAW Conversion,” | promised | would present a method for batch processing RAW 
files using the Image Processor. First, | have to remind you that | don’t normally recommend con- 
verting RAW images in batch because each image deserves individual treatment during the con- 
version process. However, when you simply want to process a group of RAW images quickly for a 
purpose that doesn’t require optimal quality, this method can be helpful. 


If you want to apply some basic adjustments to your images in the RAW conversion process, you'll 
need to take care of that first. You can open individual RAW captures, make adjustments in the 
Camera Raw dialog box, and then click Done, and the RAW conversion settings will be updated 
without opening the image. You can also apply RAW settings from one image to others (for example, 
when they were all shot under similar conditions) by applying settings to one of the images in the 
group and copying them to other images. To do so, apply adjustments in Camera Raw to the first 
image and click Done, right-click on that image in Bridge, and select Develop Settings > Copy Set- 
tings from the popup menu (or choose Edit > Develop Settings > Copy Camera Raw Settings from 
the menu in Bridge). Select all of the other images you'd like to apply the same settings to and 
right-click, and then choose Develop Settings > Paste Settings from the popup menu (or choose 
Edit > Develop Settings > Paste Settings from the menu in Bridge). 


If all of the images you'll be converting will benefit from the same adjustments in Camera Raw 
(this isn’t likely to be the case unless the images were captured under nearly identical conditions), 
you can skip the above adjustments and go directly to the Image Processor. Simply select the 


continues 


“Open first image to apply settings” checkbox and when you start the processing, the first image 
will be opened for you to adjust, with those settings then applied to all images being processed. 


You can then use the Image Processor as discussed in this section to convert the RAW captures and 
save them in another file format. | recommend using the option to save the files in the PSD format 
because that is the file format | prefer for my master image files. This will produce images that are 
ready for the full optimization process. Of course, if you're simply converting these RAW captures so 
you can quickly post them to a website or otherwise share them, you may want to save them as 
JPEG images with the Image Processor instead. Of course, the Image Processor actually offers the 
ability to save files in multiple types at once, so you could also select multiple options if needed. 


Actions 


Actions in Photoshop provide a way to record steps as you perform them, and then 
replay those steps to apply the same changes to one or more images in an automated 
fashion. This allows you to quickly apply a complex series of steps to an individual 
image, or to apply tasks to a large number of images. 

By using actions, you can greatly improve your workflow efficiency. For example, 
you could create an action to create smaller versions of your master image files for dis- 
play on a website (Figure 13.2). Performing the same steps manually on a large number 
of images would be inefficient and time-consuming. 
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Figure 13.2 Preparing a group of images for display on a website is a perfect use of actions. (Photos by Alice Cahill, 
www.alicecahill.com) 
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Recording Actions 


Managing your actions in Photoshop is handled through the Actions palette, so the first 
step is to make sure the Actions palette is visible. If it isn’t, choose Window > Actions 


from the menu. 


Note: Tohelp you get started using actions, several are available for download from my website, 
www.timgrey.com. They can be found by following the link to this book from the Books page. 


The Actions palette organizes your actions into sets (Figure 13.3). The Default 
Actions set contains the actions included with Photoshop. I recommend creating your 
own sets to keep your actions organized. 


L history. | Actions x | 
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Figure 13.3 The Actions palette allows you to organize 
your actions into sets based on logical categories. 


To create a new set, click the Create New Set button J on the Actions palette. 
Enter a name for the new set and click OK (Figure 13.4). 
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Figure 13.4 Creating a new actions set 


You can use individual sets to hold various categories of actions, making it eas- 
ier to stay organized and find the appropriate action when you need it. For example, I 
create sets for Output Preparation, Workflow Automation, and Creative Effects. These 
are just a few examples, and you’ll certainly want to define your own categories based 
on the way you work and the tasks you want to automate within your workflow. 

After you’ve created a set to contain your new action (or selected an existing set 
you’d like the action placed in), you’re ready to begin the recording process. Make sure 
the set you want to place the new action into is selected on the Actions palette, and 
then click the Create New Action button i} to bring up the New Action dialog box 
(Figure 13.5). 
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Figure 13.5 The New Action dialog box allows you to 
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name and function key to be used for quick access. 


Enter a name for the new action. This is the name that will appear on the 
Actions palette, so it is best to use a name that describes the result you'll achieve with 
the action. For example, if you’re creating an action to process a series of images for 
display on a website, you might call the action Website Prep. The set that was active 
when you clicked the Create New Action button will be selected in the New Action 
dialog box by default, but if you selected the wrong set, you can choose the correct 
one from the dropdown list. 

The Function Key settings allow you to assign a keyboard shortcut to the new 
action. Start by selecting one of the function keys from the dropdown list. You can also 
add modifier keys to this new keyboard shortcut by selecting the Shift and/or Control/ 
Command checkboxes. These options will determine the keyboard combination that 
can be used to immediately invoke a particular action on the current image. 


Note: Ifyou're using function keys for your actions, | recommend including the shortcut key in the 
name of the action so you can see the shortcut on the Actions palette for quick reference. 


The Color option in the New Action dialog box allows you to specify a color for 
the action, but this color is visible only when you set the Actions palette to Button mode 
(Figure 13.6). Normally, the actions are displayed in a list under each set on the Actions 
palette. However, you can switch to Button mode by selecting that option from the palette 
menu. When you do so, each action will be displayed as an individual button with the 
color that was assigned to it, and each action can be run by simply clicking its button. I 
generally don’t use Button mode, so I don’t assign colors to my actions. However, if 
you prefer to work with the Actions palette in Button mode, you can use this facility to 
color-code your actions into categories to make it easier to find the right action when 
you need it. 


Note: Ifyou configure the Actions palette in Button mode, you'll lose the organizational benefit of 
having individual actions contained in sets. 


Figure 13.6 If you use Button mode for the Actions 
palette, the color property you assign in the New Action 


dialog box will be the color of the action’s button. 


Note: Ifyou are creating an action that you'll typically apply to a single image, start recording the 
action with an image already open so that a File > Open step won't be included in your action. 
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When you click Record, the recording of your new action begins. Keep in mind 
that Photoshop is registering the results of each step you perform, rather than recording 
what you do in real time. Therefore, you can take your time thinking about each step 
and deciding upon the best settings without worrying about the speed of playback for 
your action later. The action will always run as quickly as possible. 


Note: Before you start performing the action steps, spend some time thinking about exactly what 
steps you want to include and in what order. It might even be helpful to write a list of steps you can 
review before getting started to make sure you include every necessary step and that they are performed 
in the correct order. 


When recording the action, simply perform the steps you want to include in the 
action. Be sure to perform the steps in the order you want them repeated when you 
play the action for a given image. You can revise the settings as much as you like dur- 
ing the process of recording the action; Photoshop will save only the final result of 
each step. 


Note: | recommend creating a working copy of the image you are using to record your action so you don’t acci- 
dentally save your master image file after making modifications. 


If you’ll be running an action on a large group of images, I strongly recommend 
saving the resulting image and closing the file as the last steps of the action. This will 
ensure the results are saved properly and that each processed image is closed so mem- 
ory consumption doesn’t become a problem. When you are finished performing all the 
steps you’d like to include in the action, click the Stop Recording button M on the 
Actions palette. The action will be ready for you to use, contained in the selected set on 
the palette. 


Note: Although actions offer a powerful way to automate many tasks in Photoshop, they don’t pro- 
vide an ideal solution for tasks that relate to specific positions within an image, because positions that are 
possible for one image may not be an option for another, and all coordinates relate to the top-left corner. 
For example, placing text in the bottom-right corner via an action wouldn't work well because those coor- 
dinates would be different for images with different pixel dimensions. 


Revising Actions 


At times you’ll discover that an action includes steps you don’t want to have included 
or that steps you want to include were left out. Fortunately, resolving these issues 
is easy. 


To remove a step from an action, first expand the action display (if it isn’t already) 
by clicking the arrow button to the left of the action name. This will show you all of 
the steps included in that action. Select the step you want to remove and click the 
Trash icon ® on the Actions palette. You can also drag individual steps to the Trash. 
This will remove that step from the action without affecting any of the other steps. 

If you need to insert a step in an action, make sure the list of steps in the action 
is expanded on the Actions palette and select the step located before the position where 
you want to insert the new step (or steps). Then click the Record button @ on the 
Actions palette to resume recording at that point in the action. Any new steps you per- 
form will be inserted into the action. When you’re finished performing the steps you 
want to insert, click the Stop Recording button W on the Actions palette. 

Although the whole idea of creating actions is to automate certain tasks as much 
as possible, at times you will want an action to stop and allow you to adjust the set- 
tings. By default, an action will simply play back the steps you performed with the 
same settings, and you'll never see any dialog boxes during playback. If you’d like to 
see a dialog box for a particular step so you can adjust the settings as needed, click in 
the empty box to the left of that step in the palette. This will place a small icon EJ in 
the box, indicating that the dialog box for that step will be displayed. The settings 
recorded as part of the action will be the default settings for the dialog box, but you 
can revise them during playback if desired. When you click OK in the dialog box dur- 
ing playback, the action will continue from that point. You can choose to enable the 
dialog box for as many steps in the action as possible, but keep in mind that this 
reduces the automated benefit of using actions, so you should use this option only 
when you really need to customize settings for a particular step. 

It can also be helpful to insert messages into your actions to remind you of what 
should be done at a particular step. For example, I’ve created workflow actions (avail- 
able on my website at www.timgrey.com) that automate the task of processing an image 
in a typical workflow. For users just starting with the workflow, I created a version of 
this action that includes messages at each step reminding the user of what should be 
done with the dialog boxes that follow each message (Figure 13.7). 


Message 


A Levels adjustment layer will now be created. In the Levels dialog 
box, adjust the black point, white point, and middle-tone Input sliders. 


Hold the Alt (Option) key for the black and white paints for clipping Figure 13.7 Inserting a stop into an action is a good 


preview, 


way to remind yourself of what steps need to be taken 


at a particular point in the action. 


These messages are created by adding a stop to the action after you have 
recorded it. To add a stop, first select the step in the action before the position where 
you want the stop to be added. Then select Insert Stop from the Actions palette menu 
(Figure 13.8). The Record Stop dialog box will appear, dominated by a Message text 
box, where you can type the message you’d like to be displayed at this point in the 
action (Figure 13.9). Enter the message exactly as you’d like it to appear in the dialog 
box that will display when the action is played back. 
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Note: Stops can also be added while the action is being recorded in the same way as described ear- 
lier in this chapter, but | tend to add the stops after recording so | can focus on the actual tasks I’m trying 
to perform during that process. 
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History | Actions x | 35 — 
[4 E |b E Default Actions Button Mode 
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M E v E Tim Grey Workflow New Set... 
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File Db Make adjustment layer Record Again... 

n Insert Menu Item... 
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4 D Make adjustment layer | - 

= —] Action Options. 

4 Select layer “Hus/Saturation 1 Payback Options... 
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4 Select Background Clear All Actions 
= ‘ik. A Reset Actions 

~ Make ayer | Load Actions... 

4 Select layer “Hue/Saturation 1” Replace Actions... 
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Ee èro a 
Commands 


Frames 
Image Effects 
Production Figure 13.8 To insert a stop into an action, select the 


Sample Actions 


Marta step before the position where you want the stop to be 
added and select Insert Stop from the palette menu. 


Video Actions 


Record Stop 
Message: 


In the Levels dialog box, adjust the black point, 


hi int, and middle- sliders, Hold . y 
the alt Option) key for the black and white Figure 13.9 In the Record Stop dialog box, type the text 


paints for clipping preview. 


you'd like to have displayed when the stop occurs in the 


El Allow Continue 


action and select the Allow Continue checkbox. 


By default, the action will stop at this point (thus the name stop), which means 
steps after the stop will not be performed. To get the behavior you’re looking for, 
which is to simply pause to remind the user of something, be sure to select the Allow 
Continue checkbox. This will ensure that both Continue and Stop buttons are included 
on the message box that will be displayed at this point when the action is played. 


Playing Actions 


You can play back a recorded action at any time to apply the steps included in that 
action to a given image. This would most often be done when you have an image open 
and you want to apply the steps to that image. 

There are a couple of ways you can play an action to apply its steps to the cur- 
rently active image. One method is to select the action on the Actions palette and click 
the Play button > , or if you’re in Button mode, simply click the name of the action. If 
you assigned a keyboard shortcut to the action when it was created, you can press that 
shortcut key to run the action. 


Note: Ifyou forgot to assign a keyboard shortcut to an action or don’t remember what it is, you can 
select Action Options from the side menu on the Actions palette to open the Action Options dialog box, 
which contains the same settings as the New Action dialog box. 


An Action in Action 


To give you a better sense of how this whole process works, here are the steps you could use to cre- 
ate a simple action to prepare images from your master image files (PSD files with layers) for use 
in a digital slideshow, assuming a digital projector with a 1024x768 display resolution: 

1. Open one of your master image files that contains multiple layers. 


2. Create a working copy of this image by choosing Image > Duplicate from the menu and click- 
ing OK in the Duplicate Image dialog box. 


3. Close the original master image file, keeping only the working copy open. 


4. On the Actions palette, select an appropriate action set folder, or create a new one by clicking 
the Create New Set button. 


5. Click the Create New Action button and enter a name for your new action, such as Digital 


Slideshow Prep. Select a function key from the dropdown if you'd like to be able to run this 
action by pressing a button. Click Record to start recording the action. 


6. Choose Layer > Flatten Image from the menu to flatten the layers in this image. 


7. Choose File > Automate > Fit Image from the menu, enter 1024 for Width and 768 for 
Height, and click OK. 


8. Choose Edit > Convert To Profile from the menu, select sRGB from the Profile dropdown list, 


and click OK. This will help ensure the best color possible for slideshow applications that 
aren't color managed. 


9. Click the Stop Recording button on the Actions palette to stop recording this action. 


This action can be run on any image you'd like to prepare for a digital slideshow. As discussed in 
the next section, you could also batch process a group of images with this action for even greater 
automation. If you will batch process images with this action, add as a last step saving the image 
as a JPEG file. 


Batch Processing 


The ability to apply actions to a group—or batch—of images all at once provides one 
of the greatest potential benefits of actions. The basic concept is that you can perform a 
task once during the process of recording an action, and then with complete automation 
apply that action to a folder full of images. 

First, of course, you need to create an action that will be appropriate for apply- 
ing to a large number of images. As part of the process of creating such an action, I 
recommend including steps to open the image, save the image, and close the image. 
This will make applying the action more efficient, which you'll see as you explore the 
options. 
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With the action created, choose File > Automate > Batch from the menu. This 
will bring up the Batch dialog box, which includes all the options you need for apply- 
ing an action to a group of images (Figure 13.10). The Batch dialog box is divided into 
parts that are described throughout the rest of this section. 


Play 
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Figure 13.10 The Batch dialog box allows you to establish settings for running an action on a large group of 
images automatically. 


Play Settings 


The Play section of the Batch dialog box allows you to select the action you would like 
to run, by selecting the set that contains the action and then selecting the specific action 
to use. Both of these options will be selected automatically for you based on the action 
that is selected on the Actions palette when you select the Batch command from the 
menu, but you can always change the action here if necessary. 


Source Settings 


The Source section allows you to specify the source of images to be processed as well as 
set some options for how those images should be handled. 

The Source dropdown list at the top of this section allows you to select Folder, 
Import, Opened Files, or Bridge. I normally use the Folder option, which allows you to 
process all images in a particular folder. If you select the Folder option, be sure to click 
the Choose button and specify the folder that contains the images you’d like to process. 
The Import option allows you to process images from a PDF document, scanner, or 
digital camera. For a typical workflow this wouldn’t provide a significant benefit, 
but it would certainly be possible to use this capability to automatically download and 


process images from a digital camera. The Opened Files option will apply the selected 
action to all images that are currently open in Photoshop. Finally, the Bridge option 
will apply the action to the images that are currently selected in Bridge. 


Note: You can also apply an action to multiple files by first selecting them in Bridge and then choos- v7 
ing Tools > Photoshop > Batch from the menu in Bridge. © 


The checkboxes that provide additional options in the Source section of the Batch 
dialog box are a common source of confusion because of the way they need to be used 
to get the desired behavior. 

The Override Action “Open” Commands checkbox determines whether any steps 
in the action that would open a file are going to be overridden by the action during 
batch processing. If you select this checkbox, no files will be opened unless there is an 
open step in the action for it to override. In other words, if you don’t have an open 
step, there’s no command to override, and so no opening is performed at all (making 
the action useless). This checkbox is helpful when you’ve recorded an action that will 
open specific files, and you now want to run that action on different files. In most 
cases, you should not select this checkbox, especially if you have open commands 
within the action that do need to run during the processing of the action. 

The Include All Subfolders checkbox, as its name indicates, determines whether 
folders inside the selected folder will be checked for images to process with the action. 
If you select this box, all images inside all folders within the folder you selected for pro- 
cessing will be processed with the action. 

The Suppress File Open Options Dialogs checkbox is especially helpful for pro- 
cessing RAW files. Selecting this checkbox will cause any dialog boxes that appear 
when you open an image to be suppressed. As you’ve no doubt noticed, for most file 
types no dialog box appears when you open the file—the image simply opens. RAW 
files are a notable exception. If you want to process such files—or any other file format 
that causes a dialog box to appear, such as a PDF—you can select this box. In the case 
of RAW files, the images will then be converted based on the stored settings for each 
image (see the earlier sidebar “Batch RAW Conversion” for more information). 

Finally, the Suppress Color Profile Warnings checkbox allows you to disable any 
missing profile or profile mismatch dialog boxes that could otherwise pause an action 
in the middle of a process, requiring user intervention. However, note that this option 
won’t disable the alert message that appears when you have already disabled these dia- 
log boxes in Color Settings. These alert messages can be disabled upon their first dis- 
play by selecting the Don’t Show Again checkbox. 


Note: | recommend selecting both of the Suppress checkboxes to take full advantage of a completely vis 
automated batch processing of an action. © 
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Destination Settings 


The Destination section allows you to specify what should be done with the images 
when the action has finished processing them. Although several options exist, my rec- 
ommendation is to always use the Folder option. 


Note: Regardless of the Destination settings you're using, I recommend including a way for the 
images to be closed when the action completes (either by selecting the Save And Close setting or by 
including a File > Close step in your action) so excessive memory isn't consumed by leaving a large num- 
ber of images open in Photoshop. 


Selecting None will cause nothing special to be done with your files when the 
action completes. Although this may seem like a silly option, it provides the ability to 
let your action handle all of the file management chores. The only time I use this option 
is when I’m processing a set of duplicate image files and want to simply save them and 
then close the images. More often, I’m creating a separate version of images for a spe- 
cific purpose, and so I want to utilize different output options. If you are using the 
None option, be sure you have both a Save As and a Close step in your action. 

The Save And Close option will, as the name indicates, save the image with 
changes based on the steps performed by the action and then close the image. This is 
similar to the results of selecting None, except that the saving and closing of the images 
is done automatically without steps in the action to perform those tasks. I don’t recom- 
mend using this option under most circumstances because it will replace the original 
files with the changed version, which causes you to risk replacing master image files 
with altered (and potentially damaged to some extent) versions. 

As I said, the Folder option is the one I recommend using for most actions. It 
allows you to indicate a specific location where you would like to save the images after 
they are processed by the action. After selecting this option, click the Choose button to 
select the folder where you'd like the images to be placed, using a location that is dif- 
ferent from the source folder for the images. 

I also recommend selecting the Override Action “Save As” Commands checkbox, 
although you need to be aware of a catch. In order for this setting to work properly, 
you must have a Save As step as part of your action. It may seem pointless to have this 
Save As step if you’re just going to override it, but doing so allows you to establish file 
settings that will be used even though the override option is selected. For example, if 
you’ve created an action to prepare images for posting on a website, you could include 
a Save As step that saves the files as a JPEG at a Quality setting of 8. When you over- 
ride this setting, the actual location and filename will be overridden during the batch 
processing, but the file type and attributes will be preserved. Therefore, in this case 
you’d still be saving JPEG files at a Quality setting of 8, but you’d be saving them in 
the specified location with the opportunity to change the filename. 


The File Naming section provides the opportunity to specify filenames if you are 
using the Folder option. The name is established with a series of combination dropdown 
boxes. You can either type a value or choose a preset value from the dropdown. For 
example, if you wanted your files to have a structure such as Music0001.jpg, you could 
type Music into the first field, select 4 Digit Serial Number from the second dropdown, 
and Extension from the third. You could create much more complicated filename for- 
mats if desired by choosing any combination of options or typing custom values in any 
field. Note that the preset fields are case-indicative, meaning the way the option is for- 
matted tells you how the result will be formatted. For example, “DOCUMENT NAME” 
will result in the original filename being used with all-caps, and “document name” will 
result in the original filename being used with all lowercase. 

Below the series of dropdown controls is a Starting Serial# text box, where you 
can type a numeric value for the serial number used in destination filenames. This set- 
ting is applicable only if you’ve included one of the serial number options from the 
dropdowns. You can set this to any value that is within the range of the number of 
digits you’ve included, which is helpful if you are adding to an existing library of 
processed images. 

Finally, the Compatibility option allows you to select for which operating system 
you want to ensure file-naming compatibility. If you know what platform the final 
images are going to be used on, you should select the appropriate option. 


Error Handling 


The final section in the Batch dialog box allows you to specify how errors should be 
handled. The only options are Stop For Errors and Log Errors To File. My feeling is 
that if an error occurs in an action, one (or more) of the steps you wanted to apply to the 
image couldn’t be completed, and you should know about that and deal with it imme- 
diately. Therefore, I recommend using the Stop For Errors option. If an error occurs, 
the action will stop processing where it left off, and you can proceed from there. 

Of course, if you’re processing a large number of images and don’t want to 
interrupt that process, you may want to use the Log Errors To File option and then 
check the log file for any problems after the batch processing is complete. If so, you’ll 
need to click the Save As button after choosing Log Errors To File to specify where the 
log file should be saved. 


Process the Batch 


After you’ve established all the settings for processing a group of images, you can simply 
click OK and the process will begin. Provided there aren’t any errors, each image to be 
processed based on the Source settings will be processed with the action you specified, 
with the resulting images created (or updated) based on the Destination settings. The 
result is an incredibly flexible way to automate repetitive tasks on one image or hun- 
dreds of images. 
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Droplets 


Actions allow you to process images individually or by batch within Photoshop, but 
you can also create droplets so you can perform the same tasks on an individual image 
(or folder full of images) by simply dragging them onto an icon outside of Photoshop 
from your operating system’s file system. 

The first step is to create a droplet. To do so, choose File > Automate > Create 
Droplet from the menu. This will bring up a dialog box that is virtually identical to the 
Batch dialog box discussed earlier, except that there’s no Source section and there is a 
Save Droplet In section (Figure 13.11). 
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Figure 13.11 The Create Droplet dialog box allows you to turn an action into a droplet onto which you can 
drag and drop images. 


Click the Choose button and specify the location and filename for the droplet. 
For maximum accessibility, I recommend saving the droplet on your desktop with a 
name that defines the task to be performed by the associated action. Set the rest of the 
options in the Create Droplet dialog box exactly as you would for the Batch dialog 
box, selecting the action to be played (and related options), the Destination settings, 
and how you want errors handled. Click OK, and the droplet will be saved based on 
your settings. 


To use the droplet, simply drag any image file (or folder containing image files) 
onto the droplet icon (Figure 13.12). Photoshop will automatically launch if it isn’t 
already running, and the action will be run on the image(s) based on the settings you 
used when creating the droplet. 


Figure 13.12 To apply an action to an image from a droplet, simply drag 
and drop the image file onto the droplet. Photoshop will launch automat- 


ically and process the image with the associated action. 
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Output Processing 


The ultimate goal for most photographers put- 
ting an image through the paces of an optimiza- 
tion workflow, as presented through the chapters 
of this book, is to prepare an image to share 
with others. That generally means producing 
output in some form, most commonly as a print. 
To preserve the work you’ve put into the origi- 
nal image and to ensure the best output quality 
possible, following an output processing work- 


flow is important. 


Chapter Contents 
Output Workflow 

Preserve the Master Image 
Process a Working Copy 
Save a Copy 
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Output Workflow 


The output workflow I recommend is a process that helps ensure you don’t lose any 
information in your master image file (Figure 14.1). Throughout this book Pve demon- 
strated methods of working with your images in Photoshop that not only preserve the 
original information contained in your image in the form of the Background image 
layer, but also preserve in discrete packets all of the adjustments you’ve made to the 
image in the form of adjustment layers and additional image layers (Figure 14.2). 

When producing output from your images, you will need to perform tasks that 
will destroy some of the information in your image. Therefore, a workflow that insu- 
lates you from the risk of permanently losing that information is important. 
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Figure 14.1 When you've put the effort into optimizing your image to produce exactly 
the result you intended, preserving that information in a master image file is important. 
(Photo by Gabby Salazar, www.gabbysalazar.com) 
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© [E] cone stampe Figure 14.2 The master image file preserves the original image by 


maintaining a Background image layer that isn't modified and other 


layers that perform the actual adjustments. 


Preserve the Master Image 


The first step in preparing your image for output is making sure you’ve preserved the 
information contained in that image file. As discussed in Chapter 12, “Saving Files,” 
when you have completed the process of optimizing your image by using the workflow 
techniques discussed in this book, it is important to save the file with all layers included 
in that file. This file, typically saved as either a Photoshop PSD or TIFF file, becomes 
your master image file (Figure 14.3). It contains both your original capture information 
and all information about the adjustments you’ve made to improve the image. It is crit- 
ical that this information be preserved to provide you with maximum quality and flexi- 
bility later should you choose to revise your adjustments. 
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Figure 14.3 Saving your master image file as either a Photoshop PSD or TIFF image ensures you'll 


maintain all layers used to optimize the image. 
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Before you move on to preparing an image for output, be sure you have indeed 
saved the master image file. If you make any changes to this master image file, be sure 
to save it again so you don’t lose those changes. 


Note: Saving your master image file is important for obvious reasons, but it is also important that 
you back up your essential files. | recommend the use of external hard drives for this purpose, because 
they provide a fast, convenient, and scalable backup solution. However, any system that works for you is 
good, as long as you're safely backing up your images. 


Process a Working Copy 


With the peace of mind that comes from knowing your master image has been saved, 
you’re ready to start processing your image to produce the intended output. This 
involves a series of steps that will prepare the image to be printed or displayed in the 
final form you have planned. By processing a working copy of the image, you’ll be 
able to work without any concern that you’ll harm your master image file. 

Open the master image file for the photo you want to prepare for output, and 
you’re ready to get started with the output preparation workflow. 


Duplicate Image 


The first step in processing your image safely is to create a working copy of the image. 
To do so, choose Image > Duplicate. The Duplicate Image dialog box will be displayed, 
allowing you to enter a name for the new image document (Figure 14.4). The name in 
the text box will simply be the name of the document you are duplicating with the word 
copy appended to it. You can enter a different name if you like, which will become the 
filename if you save this duplicate image. This can be helpful if you plan to save a copy 
of the processed image (as PII discuss later in this chapter), but otherwise you can just 
accept the default name. 


Figure 14.4 Using the Duplicate command allows you to create 


Duplicate Image 


Duplicate: _MG_3242,psd a working copy of your image, so you can work without worry- 


Asi [_MG_3242 copy Cancel ing about accidentally replacing your master image file with a 
Duplicate Merged Layers Only 


degraded version. 


The Duplicate Image dialog box also contains a checkbox labeled Duplicate 
Merged Layers Only. This checkbox will be enabled only if the image you’re duplicat- 
ing contains multiple layers. If you select this checkbox, the duplicate image will be a 
flattened version of the original image, which is convenient because it allows you to 
skip the next step in the process. After you click OK to create the working copy of 
your image file, you can close the original master image. 


Note: Youcan bypass the Duplicate Image dialog box by holding the Alt/Option key as you choose 
Image > Duplicate from the menu. The image will be duplicated with the default name and without flat- 
tening the layers. 


Flatten Image 


If you didn’t flatten the working copy of your image in the process of creating the 
duplicate copy, I recommend flattening at this point. Generally speaking, it isn’t neces- 
sary to flatten the image before printing it or saving it for other output. For example, 
you can most certainly send an image with many layers to your printer, because Photo- 
shop will send the data based on the final appearance, so no problems are created for 
the printer. 

However, as I said, I do recommend flattening the image at this point. You can 
feel perfectly comfortable doing so because you’ve already saved your master image file 
and are now processing a working copy of that image. There are also some benefits to 
flattening the file now. For one thing, flattening the file reduces the memory footprint 
and processing time required for the image. This is generally a small benefit, but it can 
be significant for large images. Another benefit has to do with sharpening. For most 
output methods you’ll want to sharpen the image. Sharpening, as with any filter, can be 
applied to only one image layer at a time. If you have additional layers for cloning, 
compositing, or other purposes, you’d need to sharpen each of those layers individually. 
By flattening the image, you need to sharpen only once. 

If you didn’t already flatten the image during the Duplicate Image step, you can 
do so now by choosing Layer > Flatten Image from the menu, or by choosing Flatten 
Image from the palette menu on the Layers palette. All layers will be merged into a sin- 
gle layer, preserving the appearance of your image (Figure 14.5). 
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Figure 14.5 When you flatten an image, all layers from the original are 
merged into a single layer while maintaining the appearance of the image. 
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Image Size 


Chances are the native size of your image doesn’t match the final output size you’re 
targeting, so you’ll need to resize it. This requires setting the resolution for both the 
final output and the actual output size. To change the size of the image, choose Image > 
Image Size (Image > Resize > Image Size in Photoshop Elements), which will bring up 
the Image Size dialog box (Figure 14.6). 


Image Size 


Pixel Dimensions; 49.4M (was 46.8M) 


Width: [3600 | [pwes | -i 


Height: |2400 | | {pies œ pixels 


Document Size; 
Width: |10 | inches 


Height: | 6.667 | inches 


Resolution: | 360. [ pixelsfinch ~ 


ER Figure 14.6 The Image Size dialog box 


Constrain Proportions 


Resample Image: = allows you to resize the image to exactly 
| Bicubic (best for smooth gradients) 


the output size you need. 


Note: Ifyou need to crop your image to achieve a specific size, you can use the Crop tool with settings 
established for Width, Height, and Resolution on the Options bar to crop and resize in a single step. 


Although you would typically start at the top of a dialog box and work your way 
down, in the case of Image Size I think it makes more sense to start at the bottom and 
work your way up. At the bottom, be sure the Resample Image checkbox is selected. 
The dropdown list to the right provides options for the algorithm to use for interpolat- 
ing the data in your image. Bicubic is the sort of “all-purpose” best option and the one I 
generally recommend. If you’re creating a particularly large enlargement from your orig- 
inal, the Bicubic Smoother option is a good choice. I don’t like using Bicubic Sharper, 
which is designed to maintain sharpness when reducing the size of an image. I’d rather 
use Bicubic and apply my own sharpening later in that situation. The other two options 
provided, Nearest Neighbor and Bilinear, are not appropriate for producing high-quality 
photographic output and should not be used. 

The Constrain Proportions checkbox should always be selected, in my opinion. 
Doing so ensures you’ll maintain the aspect ratio for the image. If you clear this check- 
box, it is possible to stretch the image in one direction or the other. Although this isn’t 
a problem when done to a very small degree, it can produce a distorted result if taken 
too far, and I recommend eliminating the possibility altogether by keeping the checkbox 
selected. 

The Scale Styles checkbox determines whether layer styles will be scaled when 
you resize the image or kept at their same size. This isn’t an issue at this point because 
you have already flattened the image. However, if you were resizing an unflattened 


image, keep this checkbox selected because you generally want to scale any layer styles 
along with the image. 

The Resolution box in the Document Size section of the Image Size dialog box 
determines how the pixels will be distributed when the image is output, and it plays a 
role in determining the number of pixels required in the final image. This number is 
irrelevant for digital display (monitor and digital projector, for example). However, 
because some applications that you may import your images into do indeed look at this 
number, I recommend setting it to about 96 dpi for those situations. For printing, it 
will depend on the output method being used, but 300 dpi is a good standard value. 


Note: Ifyou're working with film scans, it is particularly important to keep an eye on the Resolution 
setting. If you've scanned at 4,000 dpi, you don’t want to resize to a 20” x30” print without changing the 
resolution to a more appropriate value, or you'll produce an absolutely huge file that will take forever to 
resize and likely crash your computer. 


The next step is to set the actual output size. For printed images, this should be 
done in the Document Size section, setting either the Width or the Height. You can 
change the unit of measure with the dropdown to the right. If you have the Constrain 
Proportions checkbox selected (as I recommend), then you can set one and the other 
will adjust automatically. I recommend sizing the image to fit the paper you’ll print to, 
although obviously in some situations you'll need to set a more specific output size. 


Note: When you make adjustments in Image Size that affect the pixel dimensions of the image, the 
current size is displayed after the Pixel Dimensions label, and the starting size is shown in parentheses. 


For images that will be displayed digitally on a monitor or digital projector, the 
size should be adjusted by using the Width or Height text boxes in the Pixel Dimensions 
section. This allows you to set the specific pixel sizing for your intended purpose. For a 
digital slideshow, for example, you might set these dimensions to fit within the resolu- 
tion of your digital projector. For a website, you might set them to a standard output 
size you deem appropriate for your specific site design. 


Note: For more discussion of preparing your images for all types of output, see my book Photo Finish 
(Sybex, 2004), coauthored with Jon Canfield. 


After you’ve established the sizing parameters in the Image Size dialog box, click 
OK and the image will be resized accordingly. 
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Unsharp Mask 


Virtually all images that are being prepared for output in any form need to be sharp- 
ened to some degree in order to optimize their appearance and compensate for the loss 
of sharpness that occurs at the time of output. The only exceptions are images that 
don’t contain any real detail you want to enhance. However, this is generally a rare 
exception, so you can assume that all images need to be sharpened. 


Note: Itis important to apply sharpening after you have resized the image, so the effect will be opti- 
mized for the actual pixel dimensions and won't be altered by subsequent resizing. 


To apply sharpening, choose Filter > Sharpen > Unsharp Mask from the menu. 
This will bring up the Unsharp Mask dialog box, which allows you to adjust three val- 
ues for modifying the sharpening effect: Amount, Radius, and Threshold (Figure 14.7). 


Unsharp Mask 


© m% 


Amount: | 136 Yo 
el 


Figure 14.7 The Unsharp Mask dialog 
box allows you to adjust the sharpening 


Radius: [io Š pixels 
ee 
Threshold: [3 levels effect by specifying values for Amount, 


9 Radius, and Threshold. 


Unsharp Mask operates by enhancing contrast along the edges of objects within 
your image. In other words, it enhances contrast where contrast already exists. Adjust- 
ing the controls in the Unsharp Mask dialog box allows you to change how this con- 
trast enhancement is applied. 

The Amount setting determines the extent to which contrast is enhanced along 
edges. You can think of this as an intensity control. The higher the setting, the more 
intense the edge contrast will be in your image. As a general rule, I work in a range 
from about 100% to 300% for Amount. 

The Radius setting allows you to determine the size of the area to be affected by 
the boost in contrast along edges. For images with high detail, you’d generally want to 
have the impact affect only a small area for each edge, so work in a range of around 
0.4 to 1.0 pixels. For images with low detail, a setting of between 2.0 and 3.0 is proba- 
bly best. When in doubt, work in a range from about 1.0 to 1.5. 

The Threshold setting provides something of a “damage control” function. It 
determines how much contrast must exist between two pixels for them to be consid- 
ered as defining an edge. With a minimum Threshold setting of 0, virtually all pixels 


will be affected by sharpening. As you increase the value, fewer areas will be sharp- 
ened because they must exhibit a certain amount of contrast before sharpening will 
be applied. This enables you to maintain smooth textures in areas of the image where 
that is important. 

For high-detail images, you’ll generally want to use a very low Threshold setting, 
between 0 and 4. For images with areas of smooth texture that you want to preserve, a 
setting of between 8 and 12 is probably appropriate. 

It is important that you evaluate the effect of Unsharp Mask on a 100% preview 
of your image. However, I don’t zoom in to a 100% scale on the image itself when using 
Unsharp Mask. I find it much more convenient to resize the image to fit the screen (by 
pressing Ctrl/Command+0) so I can see all of it at once. Then I use the full image to 
decide where I want to look, clicking on that spot with the mouse. The preview within 
the Unsharp Mask dialog box defaults to a 100% scale, so I can use that to evaluate the 
actual effect. In addition, you can click and hold your mouse on the preview image in 
the Unsharp Mask dialog box to see the “before” version and release the mouse button 
to see the “after” version again. By using this method, I can quickly click on various 
areas of the image to preview the effect in key areas (Figure 14.8). 

After you’ve established your settings for Unsharp Mask, click OK and the effect 


will be applied. 


Unsharp Mask 
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Figure 14.8 By keeping the image sized to fit your display, but the preview in Unsharp Mask set to 100%, you can easily navigate 
around your image and check the effect of your sharpening settings on various areas. 


Note: I've written an e-book specifically on the subject of sharpening. Photoshop Sharpening is avail- 
able for purchase and download as a PDF from www.sybex.com. 


Image Output 


The image is now prepared for final output. If you are preparing the image for a digital 
slideshow or web display, you can simply save the file. If, however, you are going to 
print the image, this is the time to do so, making sure to use the appropriate settings 
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for your printer. By using the workflow presented in this chapter to prepare your image, 
you can rest assured that the master image file is safely protected and that the quality 
of the final print will be the best possible. 


viy Note: For more details on sending your prepared image to the printer with all appropriate settings to 
ensure accurate results, see my book Color Confidence (Sybex, second edition 2006). 


Smart Sharpen 


Photoshop includes several options for sharpening besides Unsharp Mask, and the Smart Sharpen 
filter is a good alternative. | prefer not to use it because it doesn’t offer a Threshold setting for 
reducing sharpening in smooth areas. However, it does include options for mitigating sharpening 
in shadow and highlight areas in your image (among a few other benefits), which can be a helpful 
feature. 


If you'd like to try Smart Sharpen, you can get started by selecting Filter > Sharpen > Smart Sharpen 
from the menu. Set the option to Advanced so you can see all of the available controls, and select 
the More Accurate checkbox so the preview will better reflect the final result (although this will 
also slow down the update for the preview, especially on large images). 


The Amount and Radius controls behave as they do in Unsharp Mask (with some differences in the 
effect due to the use of different algorithms). The Remove dropdown allows you to select between 
Gaussian Blur, Lens Blur, and Motion Blur. | generally use Lens Blur, unless | am in fact trying to 
compensate for some minor motion blur in the image. In the case of motion blur, you'll also be 
able to adjust the Angle setting to define which direction the motion is going within the image. 


The Shadow and Highlight tabs each include the same controls. Fade Amount allows you to 
reduce the amount of sharpening applied to the darkest or lightest areas of the image, depending 
on which tab you're working on. The Tonal Width control allows you to adjust the range of values 
to be included in the range to be affected. In other words, how bright can an area be and still be 
included as a shadow area, and how dark can an area be and still be considered a highlight area? 
The Radius setting controls how far out from the shadow areas the reduction in sharpening 
should extend. 


Save a Copy 


Naturally, if you’re preparing an image for use in another software application, such 
as when you’re building a web page or producing a digital slideshow, you’ll need to 
save a copy of the file. To do so, simply choose File > Save As from the menu, specify 
a location, filename, and file format, and click Save. For these types of usage, it is gener- 
ally most appropriate to save the file in a JPEG format, with the Quality setting based 
on the priority between quality and file size (for example, file size is more important on 
the Web, whereas quality is a higher priority for digital slideshows). 


Note: Ifyou are preparing your image for digital display, such as on a monitor or digital projector, and 
the application used to present that image doesn’t support color management, it is a good idea to convert 
the image to the sRGB color space before saving a copy of the image. 


If you’ve prepared the image for printed output, saving a copy of the result is 
optional because you already have the master image file saved. That master image file 
should be the starting point for any future output, so the only real reason to save a 
copy of the final file is if you think you’ll be printing that image repeatedly at the same 
size. Then you can simply open the prepared version and print it rather than going 
through the full output processing workflow each time you want to make a print at 
that size. The decision then is a matter of how often you’ll print the file at that size 
and, therefore, how important it is to consume additional hard-disk space with an 
additional file. 

If you do choose to save a copy of the file for print purposes, I would recommend 
saving the file in either the TIFF or Photoshop PSD format. For this purpose, I prefer to 
use the TIFF format because Ill know which are my master image files (which I save in 
Photoshop PSD format) and which are my copies for printing (which I save in TIFF). 
Either format is fine, though, so whatever you prefer will do the job. 
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Sample Workflow 
Checklist 


The chapters of this book presented a logical 
workflow for optimizing your images. However, 
because the chapters offer considerable detail 
about how to perform each step, I am provid- 
ing this basic checklist for use as you develop 
your own workflow. Think of this as a way 

to remind yourself of the order in which I rec- 
ommend performing the steps of an image- 
optimization workflow, and use it as a guide 
for developing a workflow that works best for 


you. Pm also including a reference to the chap- 


ter that contains details on performing each step. 
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APPENDIX: SAMPLE WORKFLOW CHECKLIST E 


Sorting 


Download your images from your digital camera or memory card (Chapter 2). 
Use the Light Table workspace in Bridge to quickly review thumbnails and dis- 
card the obviously unacceptable images (Chapter 2). 

Use the Horizontal Filmstrip or Vertical Filmstrip workspace in Bridge to review 
your images more closely, discarding those that do not seem to be worth keeping 
and identifying images that are your favorites (Chapter 2). 

Evaluate your favorite images with great scrutiny to make sure they are worth 
the effort of a complete image-optimization workflow (Chapter 2). 


Initial Image Preparation 


Convert RAW captures into image files with Adobe Camera Raw so you can 
optimize them in Photoshop (Chapter 3). 
Perform basic rotation to place the image in the proper orientation (Chapter 4). 


Perform basic cropping and rotation to eliminate unwanted pixels around the 
periphery of the image and to fix the horizon if crooked (Chapter 4). 


Basic Optimization 


Perform a basic tonal adjustment by using Levels to set the black point, white 
point, and middle-tone values (Chapter 5). 

Perform a basic color balance adjustment to deal with any color cast in the 
image (Chapter 5). 

Perform a saturation adjustment with Hue/Saturation (Chapter 5). 


Clean up dust, scratches, and other blemishes by using the Clone Stamp, Spot 
Healing Brush, Healing Brush, and Patch tools (Chapter 6). 


Advanced Adjustments 


Perform advanced tonal adjustments by using Curves, a dodge and burn layer, 
and blending modes on separate layers (Chapter 7). 


Perform color adjustments targeted to specific color values by using Hue/Saturation 
and Selective Color (Chapter 8). 


Perform targeted color fixes and saturation painting (Chapter 8). 


Create and save selections that isolate areas that will require targeted adjust- 
ments (Chapter 9). 


Make targeted adjustments to specific areas of your images by both creating 
selections and painting on masks (Chapter 10). 


Perform any creative adjustments you’d like (Chapter 11). 


Workflow Wrap-Up 


Decide on a file-naming and organization plan regarding file location (Chapter 12). 


Save your master image file, preferably in the PSD file format (Chapter 12). 
Find ways to automate tasks that you are performing repeatedly in your work- 
flow so you can work more efficiently (Chapter 13). 


Prepare your master image files for output so they can be shared with others 
(Chapter 14). 
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Absolute option, 186 
Accent Color list, 17 
Action Options dialog box, 293 
actions, 287, 287 
batch processing, 293-297, 294 
droplets, 298-299, 298-299 
example, 293 
Image Processor, 286 
playing back, 292-293 
recording, 288-290, 288-289 
revising, 290-292, 291-292 
Actions palette, 288, 288 
Add Layer Mask option, 238, 248 
Add To Channel option, 228 
Add To Selection option 
Magic Wand tool, 211-212 
Marquee tools, 200, 202, 203 
Quick Selection tool, 214 
adjustment layers, 7 
benefits, 11, 11, 110 
Black And White, 257-258, 257, 259 
Brightness/Contrast, 106-110, 107 
Clone Stamp tool, 130-131, 130, 133 
Curves, 158 
Hue/Saturation, 123 
Levels, 113 
masking, 241-246, 241-243, 245-246 
Solid Color, 187-189, 187-189 
Adobe Bridge. See Bridge application 
Adobe Photo Downloader, 23-26, 24, 26 
Adobe RGB (1998) workspace, 69 
Adobe Stock Photos page, 23 
Advanced page, 22, 23 
Aligned option 
Clone Stamp tool, 133 
Healing Brush, 140 
All Layers option, 133 
Alt/Option key 
clipping groups, 239, 239-240 
clipping preview, 116-117, 116-117 
Clone Stamp tool, 135 
color, 255 
Curves, 159 
Healing Brush, 140 
Magnetic Lasso tool, 209 
masks, 235, 236, 244 
Polygonal Lasso tool, 206 
selections, 200, 200, 203 
targeted color painting, 193, 193 


Amount setting 
Highlights and Shadows, 151, 153, 153 
Smart Sharpen, 310 
Unsharp Mask, 308, 308 
vignette compensation, 66, 66 
anchor points 
Curves, 161-164, 161-163, 183-184, 183 
Magnetic Lasso tool, 208, 209 
Pencil tool, 166-168, 167-168 
Polygonal Lasso tool, 205-207, 206 
Anti-Aliased option 
Elliptical Marquee tools, 202 
Lasso tool, 204 
Magic Wand tool, 212 
Magnetic Lasso tool, 207 
Polygonal Lasso tool, 206 
Apply Auto Grayscale Mix When Converting to 
Grayscale option, 54 
Apply Auto Tone Adjustments option, 54 
Apply Sharpening To list, 51 
archiving RAW captures, 72 
artifacts, JPEG, 50 
artistic cropping, 80 
As Shot option, 55-56 
aspect ratio 
cropping, 80, 84, 86-87 
Marquee tools, 201 
output, 306-307 
associations, file type, 21, 21 
attitude in workflow development, 9-10, 10 
attributes, label, 33 
Auto white balance setting, 46, 55-56 
automating tasks, 283 
actions, 287, 287 
example, 293 
playing back, 292-293 
recording, 288-290, 288-289 
revising, 290-292, 291-292 
batch processing, 293-297, 294 
droplets, 298-299, 298-299 
Image Processor, 284-287, 284 
RAW conversions, 286-287 
average color removal, 189-191, 190-191 


background color setting, 17 

backup copies for downloaded files, 25 
Baseline option, 160 

Basic Metadata option, 25 

Batch dialog box, 294-297, 294 
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batch processing, 293-294, 294 Button mode, 289, 289 
destination settings, 296-297 byte order, 280 
error handling, 297 
play settings, 294 
source settings, 294-295 C 
Behavior section, 17 
Bicubic interpolation, 306 
Bicubic Sharper interpolation, 306 
Bicubic Smoother interpolation, 306 
Bilinear interpolation, 306 
binary split method, 211 


camera calibration, 68-69, 69 

Camera Raw, 17, 50 
batch conversion, 71-72, 71, 286-287 
color adjustments, 62 
detail adjustments, 63-64, 64 


Black And White adjustment layer, 257-258, 257, 259 lens corrections, 64-68, 65-68 
black-and-white conversion. See grayscale conversion settings, 51-55, 51-53 


Black And White dialog box, 257-258, 257, 259 tonal adjustments, 58-62, 61 
Black Clip setting, 158 white balance, 55-58, 57 


Black Matte option, 215 workflow options, 69-70, 69 

black points Camera Raw Cache settings, 54-55 
Camera Raw, 60, 61 Camera Raw Preferences dialog box, 51-52, 51, 54-55 
Curves, 160-161 cards, reformatting, 26-27 


selections from channels, 219 case-indicative fields, 297 


setting, 113-117, 114, 117 CDs for archives, 72 _ 
Black slider, 186 Channel Overlays option, 160 


Blacks slider, 60, 61 channels, 100-102, 101 

blending modes Curves for, 182-185, 183-184 
Clone Stamp tool, 132 and selections, 219-220, 219, 228 
dodging and burning, 169-170 Channels palette, 101-102, 101, 219, 219 
grayscale conversion, 255 checklist, 313-315 
high pass sharpening, 260 chromatic aberration, 64-65, 65 
layer groups, 248 circular selections, 200 


targeted color painting, 192 cleanup, 127 


targeted saturation painting, 194-195, 195 a Stamp fas Clone Stamp tool 
blooming, 141 Healing Brush, 138-142, 139-140, 142 


blue channel noise, 102 Patch tool, 143-145, 143-145 
Blues slider, 258, 259 Spot Healing Brush, 142-143, 143 
Border option, 225, 225 workflow, 128-129, 128 
Bridge application, 16, 16 Clear option, 88 
batch processing images from, 295 clipping, 111-112, 112 
contact sheets, 41-43, 42 Camera Raw, 59 
downloading photos, 23-27, 24, 26 clipping Sroups, 239-240, 239-240 
image evaluation, 35-41, 36, 38 clipping preview, 52, 52, 60, 61, 115-117, 115-118 
preferences. See Preferences dialog box Clone Stamp tool, 129 
sorting images in. See sorting images adjustment layer, 130-131, 130, 133 
brightness cloning pixels, 133-136, 134-135, 137 


Camera Raw 61 mistake correction, 137-138, 138 
channels information, 100 Options bar, 131-133, 131 


tonal adjustments, 105-110, 105, 107-108 color, 99 
Brightness/Contrast dialog box, 105-110, 105, 107-108 acmons; 289 
Browse For Folder dialog box, 24 adjustments, 118, 175 


color balance, 118-122, 119-122 


Brush tool 
dodging and burning, 170-171 color casts, 187-191, 187-191 
masks; 244 Curves, 181-185, 182-184 
targeted color painting, 192 Hue/Saturation, 176-181, 176-181 
braskes saturation, 123-125, 123-125 


Selective Color, 185-187, 185-186 
targeted color painting, 191-193, 192-194 
targeted saturation painting, 193-194, 193-194 
Bridge, 17 
Camera Raw, 53, 62 
chromatic aberration, 64-65, 65 
grayscale conversion, 255-256, 255-256 
labels, 20-21, 20, 33 


Clone Stamp tool, 131-132, 135-136, 135 
Healing Brush, 138-142, 139-140, 142 
Spot Healing Brush, 142-143, 143 
buildings, perspective, 88-90, 91 
burning, 169 
mistake correction, 172-173, 172-173 
painting with light, 171-172, 171 
settings, 169-171, 170-171 


noise, 63, 64 
Quick Mask mode, 224 
ranges 
customizing, 178-180, 178-179 
inverse, 180-181, 180-181 
preset, 176-178, 176-177 
selecting, 214-216, 215-216 
shield, 85 
color balance, 118-122, 119-122 
color casts, 187 
average color removal, 189-191, 190-191 
Solid Color adjustment layer, 187-189, 187-189 
Color Correction slider, 155, 156 
Color Noise Reduction slider, 63, 64 
Color Picker dialog box 
shield, 85 
Solid Color adjustment layer, 188, 188 
targeted saturation painting, 194-195, 195 
Color Range selection feature, 214-216, 215-216 
Color Sampler tool, 53 
Color slider, 63, 64 
color temperature, 46, 47, 56-58, 57 
Colorize feature, 252-254, 253-254 
Columns setting, 43 
compatibility 
batch processing, 297 
file formats, 280 
with Image Processor, 285 
composite images 
creating, 232, 233 
masking from selection, 233-236, 234-237 
compression 
Image Processor, 285 
JPEG, 50 
TIFF, 279-281 
consistency, 6 
Constrain Proportions option, 306-307 
constraining 
proportions, 306-307 
selections, 200, 206 
Contact Sheet II dialog box, 41-43, 42 
contact sheets, printing, 41-43, 42 
Contiguous option, 212-213, 212-213 
Continue option, 292 
Contract option 
Refine Edge, 266 
selections, 227 
contrast 
Camera Raw, 61-62 
Refine Edge, 266 
S curves, 164 
tonal adjustments, 105, 105, 107-108, 107-109 
Convert for Smart Filters option, 261 
Convert To DNG option, 25 
Convert To High Quality When Previewed option, 19 
Convert To Profile option, 293 
converting 
grayscale, 62, 255 
Black And White adjustment layer, 257-258, 
257, 259 
Camera Raw, 62 
hue shift, 255-256, 255-256 


Image Processor for, 284-287, 284 
RAW capture. See Camera Raw 
Copy Camera Raw Settings option, 286 
Copy Settings option, 286 
Copyright Info field, 286 
corrective cropping, 80, 81 
Create A New Group option, 247 
Create Droplet dialog box, 298-299, 298 
Create Metadata Template option, 25 
Create New Action option, 288-289, 293 
Create New Channel option, 219 


Create New Fill Or Adjustment Layer option, 106, 107 


Create New Set option, 288 
Create Subfolders option, 24 
Create Texture option, 142-143 
creative adjustments, 251-252 
colorization, 252-254, 253-254 
edges, 264-268, 265 
filters, 261-264, 262-264 
grayscale conversion, 255-258, 255-257, 259 
high pass sharpening, 259-261, 259-260 
Crop tool 
for cropping, 84-86, 85 
for rotation, 94-95, 95-96 
Cropped Area control, 92 
cropping, 77 
basic, 80-81, 81 
Crop tool, 84-86, 85 
nondestructive, 92, 92 
output, 306 
Perspective option, 88-90, 89, 91 
selections for, 81-84, 82-83 
Ctrl/Command key 
actions, 289 
channels, 102 
Curves, 162, 162 
in keyboard shortcuts, 40-41 
labels, 20, 33 
Navigator palette, 40 
Current Open Documents option, 42 
Curve Display Options section, 158 
Curves adjustment, 158-160 
anchor points, 161-164, 161-163, 183-184, 183 
black and white points, 160-161 
color, 181-185, 182-184 
locking, 165-166, 165-166 
Pencil tool, 166-168, 167-168 
S curve, 164-165, 164 
Custom Name option, 24 
Cyans slider, 258, 259 


Default Actions set, 288 
Depth setting, 69 
destination settings 
batch processing, 296-297 
Patch tool, 145 
details 
Camera Raw adjustments, 63-64, 64 
grayscale view for, 102 
thumbnails, 19 
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dialog boxes with actions, 291 
Digital Negative (DNG) format, 25, 55 
discarding bad images, 29, 31 
DNG Conversion Settings dialog box, 25 
Document section for contact sheets, 42 
Document Size section, 307 
dodging and burning, 169 
mistake correction, 172-173, 172-173 
painting with light, 171-172, 171 
settings, 169-171, 170-171 
Double-Click Edits Camera Raw Settings in 
Bridge option, 17 
downloading photos, 23-27, 24, 26 
droplets, 298-299, 298-299 
duplicate copies, working with, 6 
Duplicate Image dialog box, 304-305, 304 
Duplicate Merged Layers Only option, 304 
DVDs for archives, 72 


Edge Contrast setting, 208 
edges, 264 
filtered, 267-268, 268-269 
Magnetic Lasso tool, 208 
Refine Edge, 264-267, 265, 267 
in sharpness, 38 
efficiency, 4-5 
Elliptical Marquee tool 
Anti-Aliased option, 202 
for selections, 198-199, 199 
styles, 201 
Enable Color Management in Bridge option, 22 
Eraser tool 
with Clone Stamp, 138 
dodging and burning, 172-173, 172-173 
for selection extraction, 222 
error handling in batch processing, 297 
evaluating images, 35-36, 100, 100 
channels, 100-102, 101 
full saturation, 102-103, 103 
Hand tool, 38-39 
keyboard shortcuts, 40-41 
Navigator palette, 39-40, 39 
Zoom tool, 36-38, 37 
evolving requirements, 12-13, 13 
Expand option 
Refine Edge, 266 
selections, 227 
exposure 
RAW capture, 47-48, 48, 58-59 
tonal adjustment, 168-169 
Extract dialog box, 220-221, 221 
extracting selections, 220-223, 220-223 
eyedroppers 
Color Range, 215 
Curves, 162 
Levels, 114 
Magic Wand tool, 210 
targeted color painting, 193 


F 


Favorite Items section, 18 
Feather option 
Lasso tool, 204 
Magnetic Lasso tool, 207 
Marquee tools, 201 
Polygonal Lasso tool, 206 
Refine Edge, 266 
selections, 227 
feathering selections, 227, 236 
File Navigator workspace, 29, 30 
File Type Associations page, 21, 21 
files, 273 
associations, 21, 21 
filenames, 277-278, 278 
archives, 72 
batch processing, 297 
Camera Raw, 70 
renaming, 24 
formats, 278-281, 279 
locations, 276-277, 277 
master image concept, 274-275, 274-275 
Fill Light adjustment, 60 
Fill tool, 221, 222 
fills 
in grayscale conversion, 255 
layer mask, 244 
selection extraction, 221, 222 
shadows, 60 
Filmstrip workspace, 29, 30, 31-32 
Filter Gallery, 262-263, 262-263, 268 
Filter panel, 33 
filters, 261 
edges, 267-268, 268-269 
Filter Gallery, 262-263, 262-263 
high pass, 259-261, 259-260 
labels, 33 
masking, 263-264, 264 
Smart Filters, 261 
5 By 5 Average setting, 210 
Fix Blue/Yellow Fringe slider, 64 
Fix Red/Cyan Fringe slider, 64 
Fixed Aspect Ratio option, 201 
Fixed Size option, 202 
Flatten All Layers option, 42 
Flatten Image option, 293 
flattening images, 293, 305, 305 
flexibility in workflow development, 9-11, 10-11 
flipping images, 79 
folders 
contact sheets, 42 
creating, 24 
Foreground To Background gradients, 245 
formats 
Image Processor, 285 
in saving files, 278-281, 279 
formatting media, 26-27 
4 Digit Serial Number setting, 297 
frame rate, thumbnails, 19 
Frequency setting, 208 


fringing, 64-65, 65 

Front Image option, 88 
Function Key settings, 289 
Fuzziness setting, 215 


G 


Gamma Correction setting, 169 
gapping, 111-113, 112 
Gaussian Blur, 236, 237, 242-244 
General page, 17-18, 17 
Get Photos option, 26 
Get Photos From Camera option, 23 
Gradient tool, 245 
gradients 

Curves, 158 

for masks, 245-246, 245-246 
grayscale channels, 100-102, 101 
grayscale conversion, 62, 255 


Black And White adjustment layer, 257-258, 257, 259 


Camera Raw, 62 

hue shift, 255-256, 255-256 
Green Filter option, 258 
grids 

Curves, 158-159, 159 

for perspective, 90, 91 
Group as Stack option, 32 
Grow option, 227 


Hand tool 
Camera Raw, 53 
with Lasso tool, 204 
for navigation, 38-39 
with selections, 200 
hard disks for archives, 72 
Hardness setting for brushes 
Clone Stamp tool, 131-132, 132 
dodging and burning, 170 
Healing Brush, 139 
masks, 244 
targeted color painting, 192 
Healing Brush, 138-139 
configuring, 139-140, 139 
healing with, 140-141, 140 
strength of, 141-142, 142 
height setting 
contact sheets, 42 
cropping, 86-88, 87 
Image Processor, 285 
Marquee tools, 201-202 
output, 307 
Hide option for cropped area, 92 


Hide Undefined File Associations option, 21 


high-bit data, 49-50, 49 

High Pass filter, 259-261, 259-260 
High Quality Thumbnails option, 19 
Highlight Clipping option, 59 
Highlighter tool, 221, 221 


highlights 
color balance, 121-122 
Shadow/Highlight control, 150-158, 150-157 
histograms 
Camera Raw, 52, 52 
Curves. See Curves adjustment 
Levels. See Levels adjustment 
horizon straightening, 53-54 
Horizontal Filmstrip workspace, 29, 31-32 
HSL/Grayscale section, 64 
Hue/Saturation dialog box and adjustments, 176, 176 
camera calibration, 68 
colorization, 252-254, 253 
full saturation, 102, 103 
grayscale conversion, 255-256, 255-256 
ranges 
customizing, 178-180, 178-179 
inverse, 180-181, 180-181 
preset, 176-178, 176-177 
saturation, 123-125, 123 
hue shift in grayscale conversion, 255-256, 255-256 


Image Backdrop slider, 17 
Image Interpolation setting, 88 
image management with Bridge. See Bridge application 
Image Processor, 284-287, 284 
image size 
output processing, 306-307, 306 
selections, 202 
Image Size dialog box, 202, 306-307, 306 
Import Settings section, 24 
inches selection measurement, 202 
Include All Subfolders option 
batch processing, 295 
contact sheets, 42 
Include ICC Profile option, 286 
inserting steps into actions, 291, 292 
Inspector page, 21 
Interleaved option, 280 
interpolation 
Camera Raw, 69-70 
output settings, 306 
with resolution, 88 
Intersect With Channel option, 228 
Intersect With Selection option, 203 
Intersection Line option, 160 
inverse color ranges, 180-181, 180-181 
inverting 
color cast, 190-191 
selections, 220 
ISO settings, 54 


J 


JPEG files 
artifacts in, 50 
batch processing, 296 
saving, 310 
uses, 276 
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K Masked Areas option, 223 
masks and masking, 232, 233 


keyboard shortcuts adjustment layers, 241-246, 241-243, 245-246 
actions, 293 clipping groups, 239-240, 239-240 
navigation, 40-41 filters, 263-264, 264 

keyword searches, 278 gradients for, 245-246, 245-246 


multiple adjustments, 248-249, 249 
painting on, 238, 238, 243-246, 244 
L from selection, 233-236, 234-237, 241-242, 241-242 
master images, 274-275, 274-275 


labels i 
cropping, 92 
settings, 20-21, 20 eee 7) 
in sorting, 33-34, 34 preserving, 303-304, 303 


Labels page, 20-21, 20 
Lasso tool, 203-205, 204-205 
Layer Compression setting, 280 
layer groups, 247-249, 248-249 
layers. See adjustment layers 
Layers palette 
Clone Stamp tool, 130, 130 
for visibility, 109 
Lempel-Ziv-Welch compression, 279-281, 285 


sharpening, 276 
Maximize Compatibility option, 285 
Measure tool, 96 
media, reformatting, 26-27 
Meetings page, 23 
metadata 

setting, 19, 20 

templates, 25 
Metadata Focus workspace, 29 


Lens Blur, 310 Metadata page, 19, 20 
3% lens corrections, 64-68, 65-68 metric selection measurements, 202 
= Lens Vignetting controls, 66-67, 66-67 Midpoint slider, 67, 67 
3 Levels adjustment, 110-111, 111 Midtone settings 
A basic, 113-114, 114 clipping, 117, 118 
Zz clipping preview, 115-117, 115-118 color balance, 122 
problem signs, 111-113, 112 Levels, 113-114 


selections from channels, 219, 219 selections from channels, 219 


Light option, 158 Shadow/Highlight control, 155, 157 
light table analogy, 27, 28 mini-lab adjustments, 104 

Light Table workspace, 29, 30, 31 Miscellaneous section, 22 

Lightness slider, 176 modes 

Linear Gradient option, 245 Clone Stamp tool, 132 

Load Selection dialog box, 229, 229 contact sheets, 42 


loading selections, 229, 229 dodging and burning, 169 


locations for saving files, 276-277, 277, 285 selection, 202-203, 203 
locking Curves adjustment, 165-166, 165-166 Modify section, 225-227, 225-226 
Log Errors To File option, 297 monochromatic images, 252-254, 253-254 


lossless compression, 280-281 
loupe feature, 32, 32 
Luminance slider, 63 
luminosity in color balance, 122 N 
LZW compression, 279-281, 285 


multiple masking adjustments, 248-249, 249 


names 
action sets, 288 
M actions, 289 
filenames, 277-278, 278 
archives, 72 
batch processing, 297 
Camera Raw, 70 
renaming, 24 
layer groups, 247 
selections, 228 
navigation 


Magenta/Green slider, 119-121, 120-121 

Magic Wand tool, 210-213, 211-213 

Magnetic Lasso tool, 207-209, 209 

Make Defaults Specific to Camera ISO Setting option, 54 

Make Defaults Specific to Camera Serial Number 
option, 54 

marching ants 


Marquee tools, 199, 199 Hand tool, 38-39 

Refine Edge, 265 keyboard shortcuts, 40-41 
Marquee tools, 198-203, 199-201, 203 Navigator palette, 39-40, 39 
marquees Zoom tool, 36-38, 37 

Navigator palette, 40 Navigator palette, 39-40, 39 


Zoom tool, 36 Nearest Neighbor interpolation, 306 


nesting layer groups, 249, 249 
New Action dialog box, 288-289, 288, 293 
New Effect Layer option, 262 
New Layer dialog box 
cropped area, 92, 92 
dodging and burning, 170, 170 
filtered edges, 268 
Refine Edge, 266 
New Set dialog box, 288, 288 
No Label option, 33 
noise 
Camera Raw, 63, 64 
channels, 102 
color, 54, 63, 64 
nondestructive cropping, 92, 92 
Normal mode 
Clone Stamp tool, 132 
dodging and burning brush, 170 
Number Of Recent Items To Display setting, 18 


0 


Offset option, 169 
100% views 
keyboard shortcuts, 41 
Zoom tool, 36, 38 
Opacity setting 
adjustment layers, 110 
average color removal, 190 
Clone Stamp tool, 132 
dodging and burning, 170-173 
Healing Brush, 141-142, 142 
Quick Mask mode, 224 
shield, 85 
Solid Color adjustment layer, 188-189, 188-189 
targeted color painting, 192-193 
targeted saturation painting, 194-195 
threshold selection, 217 
Open Adobe Bridge option, 25 
Open first image to apply settings option, 284, 287 
Open Image option, 70 
Opened Files option, 295 
optimization checklist, 314 
Options bar 
Clone Stamp tool, 131-133, 131 
cropping, 84-88, 84, 86 
dodging and burning, 170-171, 171 
Eyedropper tool, 210 
gradients, 245 
Lasso tool, 204 
Magic Wand tool, 212 
Magnetic Lasso tool, 207-208 
Marquee tools, 201-202, 201 
masks, 238 
Patch tool, 145 
Polygonal Lasso tool, 206 
Quick Selection tool, 214 
Spot Healing Brush, 142-143 
Zoom tool, 36 


output processing, 301 
duplicate images, 304-305, 304 
flattening images, 305, 305 
image size, 306-307, 306 
master image preservation, 303-304, 303 
output, 309-310 
saving, 310-311 
Unsharp Mask, 308-309, 308-309 
workflow, 302, 302-303 
Overlay blending mode 
dodging and burning, 169 
high pass sharpening, 260 
Override Action “Open” Commands option, 295 
Override Action “Save As” Commands option, 296 


P 


page layout in contact sheets, 42 
painting 
with Clone Stamp, 135-136, 135, 137 
with light, 171-172, 171 
on masks, 238, 238, 243-246, 244 
Patch tool, 143-145, 143-145 
Pen Pressure setting, 208 
Pencil tool, 166-168, 167-168 
Per Channel option, 280 
Performance and File Handling section, 19 
Perspective option, 88-90, 89, 91 
Photo Downloader dialog box, 23-26, 24, 26 
Photoshop Document (PSD) format, 276, 278-281, 
285, 311 
Pixel Dimensions section, 307 
Pixel Order option, 280 
pixels 
cloning, 133-136, 134-135, 137 
Marquee tools measurement, 202 
Place menu, 43 
play settings in batch processing, 294 
playing back actions, 292-293 
Point Sample setting, Magic Wand tool, 210 
Polygonal Lasso tool, 205-207, 206-207 
posterization, 113 
Prefer Adobe Camera Raw For JPEG And TIFF Files 
option, 19 
Preferences dialog box, 16 
Advanced page, 22, 23 
File Type Associations page, 21, 21 
General page, 17-18, 17 
Labels page, 20-21, 20 
Metadata page, 19, 20 
Startup Scripts page, 22, 22 
Thumbnails page, 18-19, 19 
Preserve Luminosity option, 122 
presets 
color ranges, 176-178, 176-177 
white balance, 55 
preview 
clipping, 116-117, 116-117 
Refine Edge, 265 
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Preview Images Only option, 51 
printing 
contact sheets, 41-43, 42 
resolution, 307 
priorities 
adjustments, 103-104 
in workflow development, 6-8, 7 
profiles, Camera Raw, 67 
ProPhoto RGB workspace, 69 
Proximity match option, 142 
PSD file format, 276, 278-281, 285, 311 


Q 


quality, 4, 5 
JPEG images, 285, 296, 310 
RAW capture, 50 
thumbnails, 19 
Quick Mask Options dialog box, 223-224, 224 
Quick Mask settings 
Color Range, 216, 216 
Refine Edge, 265 
selections, 223-225, 224 
Quick Selection tool, 213-214, 214 
Quick Thumbnails option, 19 


Radius setting 
high pass sharpening, 260 
Refine Edge, 266 
Shadow/Highlight control, 155, 155 
Smart Sharpen, 310 
Unsharp Mask, 308, 308 
ranges, color 
customizing, 178-180, 178-179 
inverse, 180-181, 180-181 
preset, 176-178, 176-177 
selecting, 214-216, 215-216 
ranking and rating in sorting images, 34-35, 34-35 
RAW capture 
archiving, 72 
benefits, 46 
conversion. See Camera Raw 
exposure errors, 47-48, 48 
high-bit data, 49-50, 49 
quality, 50 
saving, 275 
white balance, 46, 47 
Record Stop dialog box, 291-292, 292 
recording actions, 288-290, 288-289 
Recovery adjustment, 59-60 
rectangles for cropping, 82, 82 
Rectangular Marquee tool 
for cropping, 82-84, 82 
Refine Edge, 265 
for selections, 198-199, 199 
styles, 201 
Red Eye Removal tool, 54 
Red Filter option, 258 


Reds slider, 258, 259 
Refine Edge feature, 214, 264-267, 265 
reformatting media, 26-27 
Relative option, 186 
removing steps from actions, 291 
renaming 
files, 24 
layer groups, 247 
requirements, evolving, 12-13, 13 
Resample Image option, 306 
Reset All Warning Dialogs option, 18 
Resize To Fit option, 285 
resizing in Image Processor, 285 
resolution 
Camera Raw, 70 
contact sheets, 42 
cropping, 86-88, 87 
output, 307 
results, focus on, 8-9, 9 
Retouch tool, 54 
Reveal All option, 92 
revisions 
actions, 290-292, 291-292 
workflow, 12-13, 13 
RGB images 
channels, 100-102, 101 
Curves for, 182 
Selective Color adjustment, 185 
RLE option, 280 
Rotate Canvas dialog box, 79, 97, 97 
Rotate For Best Fit option, 43 
rotation, 77 
arbitrary, 93-94, 93 
basic, 78-79, 78-79 
Camera Raw, 53-54 
contact sheets, 43 
Crop tool for, 94-95, 95-96 
images, 31 
Ruler tool for, 96-97, 97 
settings, 55 
verticals, 28 
Rows setting, 43 
Ruler tool, 96-97, 97 
Run Action option, 286 


S 


S curve, 164-165, 164 
sampling settings 
Clone Stamp tool, 133 
Color Range, 215 
Healing Brush, 140 
Magic Wand tool, 210, 213 
Spot Healing Brush, 143 
targeted color painting, 193 
Saturation blending mode, 194-195, 195 
saturation settings 
adjustments, 123-125, 123-125 
camera calibration, 68 
Camera Raw, 62 
color ranges, 176 


colorization, 252-254, 253-254 
full saturation, 102, 103 
grayscale conversion, 256, 258, 259 
Shadow/Highlight control, 155 
targeted saturation painting, 193-195, 193-195 
Save And Close option, 296 
Save As dialog box, 276-277, 277 
Save Copies To setting, 25 
Save Image Settings In setting, 54 
Save In Same Location option, 285 
Save New Camera Raw Defaults option, 68 
Save Options dialog box, 70 
Save Selection dialog box, 228, 228 
saving 
files, 273 
filenames, 277-278, 278 
formats, 278-281, 279 
locations, 276-277, 277 
master image concept, 274-275, 274-275 
output images, 310-311 
selections, 227-228, 228 
Scale Styles option, 306 
scripts, startup, 22, 22 
Selected Areas option, 223, 224 
Selected Images From Bridge option, 42 
selection modes, Marquee tools, 202-203, 203 
Selection Preview setting, 215 
selections, 197 
and channels, 219-220, 219, 228 
Color Range, 214-216, 215-216 
for cropping, 81-84, 82-83 
extracting, 220-223, 220-223 
inverting, 220 
loading, 229 


masking from, 233-236, 234-237, 241-242, 241-242 


modifying, 223-227, 224-226 
saving, 227-228, 228 
threshold technique, 217-218, 217-218 
tools, 198, 198 
Lasso, 203-205, 204-205 
Magic Wand, 210-213, 211-213 
Magnetic Lasso, 207-209, 209 
Marquee, 198-203, 199-201, 203 
Polygonal Lasso, 205-207, 206-207 
Quick Selection, 213-214, 214 
Selective Color adjustment, 185-187, 185-186 
sequence and serial numbers 
batch processing, 297 
downloaded images, 25 
filenames, 278 
sets, action, 288 
Shadow/Highlight control, 150-158, 150-157 
Shadows option, 121-122 
Shadows Clipping option, 60 
sharpening 
Camera Raw, 50-51, 63 
with flattening images, 305 
high pass, 259-261, 259-260 
master images, 276 
sharpness, evaluating, 38 
shields, crop, 84-85, 85 


Shift key 
actions, 289 
Polygonal Lasso tool, 206 
Rectangular Marquee tool, 84 
with selections, 200, 202-203 
shortcuts, keyboard 
actions, 293 
navigation, 40-41 
Show Clipping option, 160-161 
Show More Options option, 151, 152 
Show Tooltips option, 19 
sidecar files, 55 
Similar option, 227 
Single Column Marquee tool, 198 
Single Row Marquee tool, 198 
16 Bits/Channel option, 69 
size 
Camera Raw, 69-70 
Clone Stamp tool brush, 135-136, 135 
contact sheets, 42 
after cropping, 86-88, 87 
Healing Brush, 139 
in Image Processor, 285 
Magnetic Lasso tool, 207-208 
Marquee tools, 201-202 
output processing, 306-307, 306 
Quick Selection tool brush, 214 
Spot Healing Brush, 143 
thumbnails, 19 
Smart Filters, 261, 263, 264 
Smart Objects, 261 
Smart Sharpen filter, 310 
Smooth option 
Pencil tool, 167, 167 
Refine Edge, 266 
selections, 226, 226 
Soft Light blending mode, 169 
software changes, 12 
Solid Color adjustment layer, 187-189, 187-189 
sorting images, 27 
checklist, 314 
labels in, 33-34, 34 
light table analogy, 27, 28 
ratings in, 34-35, 34-35 
strategy, 28-29 
workspace setup, 29-32, 30 
source 
batch processing, 294-295 
Clone Stamp pixels, 134-135, 134 
contact sheet images, 42 
Patch tool, 145 
Space setting, 69 
spacing in contact sheets, 43 
Split Toning section, 64 
Spot Healing Brush, 142-143, 143 
square selections, 84, 200 
sRGB workspace, 285, 311 
stacking images, 32 
standards, changing, 13 
star rating system, 34-35, 34-35 
Startup Scripts page, 22, 22 
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Stop For Errors option, 297 
Stop Recording option, 290-291 
stops 
actions, 292, 292 
batch processing, 297 
exposure latitude, 47-48 
Straighten tool, 53-54 
styles 
layer, 306 
Marquee tools, 201 
subfolders, 24 
Subtract From Channel option, 228 
Subtract From Selection option 
Marquee tools, 200, 202-203 
Quick Selection tool, 214 
Suppress Color Profile Warnings option, 295 


Suppress File Open Options Dialogs option, 295 


Synchronize dialog box, 72 


T 


tablets, Magnetic Lasso tool, 208 
Tagged Image File Format (TIFF) format, 276 

with Image Processor, 285 

saving files in, 279-281, 279, 311 
targeted adjustments 

layer groups, 247-249, 248-249 

masking. See masks and masking 
targeted painting 

color, 191-193, 192-194 

saturation, 193-194, 193-194 
temperature, color, 46, 47, 56-58, 57 
templates, metadata, 25 
3 By 3 Average setting 

Magic Wand tool, 210 

targeted color painting, 193 
Threshold dialog box, 217-218, 218 
threshold settings 

selections, 217-218, 217-218 

Unsharp Mask, 308-309, 308 
thumbnails 

Channels palette, 101 

contact sheets, 42-43 

downloaded files, 25 

labels, 33, 33 

Navigator palette, 39 

Preferences settings, 18-19, 19 
TIFF (Tagged Image File Format) format, 276 

with Image Processor, 285 

saving files in, 279-281, 279, 311 
TIFF Options dialog box, 279-280, 279 
tint settings 

camera calibration, 68 

grayscale conversion, 258 

white balance, 56-58, 57 
Tolerance setting 

Grow option, 227 

Magic Wand tool, 210-212, 211 


tonal adjustments, 99, 105, 149 
Brightness/Contrast, 105-110, 105-109 
Camera Raw, 58-62, 61 
Curves. See Curves adjustment 
dodging and burning, 169-173, 170-173 
Exposure, 168-169 
Levels, 110-117, 111-112, 114-118 
Shadow/Highlight control, 150-158, 

150-157 

Tonal Width setting 
Shadow/Highlight control, 154, 154 
Smart Sharpen, 310 

toolbars, Camera Raw, 52-55, 53 

Transform option, 227 

Transparent option, 145 

Type option, 142 


nsharp Mask dialog box, 308-309, 308-309 
se Auto-Spacing option, 43 

se Filename As Caption option, 43 

se Legacy option, 108 

se Open Images option, 284 

se Shift Key For Tool Switch option, 199 

se Software Rendering option, 22 

ser Interface Brightness setting, 17 
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V 


versions of images, 247, 248 

Vertical Filmstrip workspace, 29, 30, 31-32 
verticals, rotating, 28 

Vibrance slider, 62 

vignetting, 66-67, 66-67 

visibility, layers, 109 


W 


warning dialog boxes, 18 
white balance 
Camera Raw, 53, 55-58, 57 
RAW capture, 46, 47 
White Clip setting, 158 
White Matte option, 215 
white points 
Curves, 160-161 
selections from channels, 219 
setting, 113-117, 114, 116 
width settings 
contact sheets, 42 
cropping, 86-88, 87 
Image Processor, 285 
Magnetic Lasso tool, 207-208 
Marquee tools, 201-202 
output, 307 


workflow 
benefits 
consistency, 6 
efficiency, 4-5 
quality, 4, 5 
development, 6 
flexibility in, 9-11, 10-11 
focus on results, 8-9, 9 
priorities in, 6-8, 7 
revisions, 12-13, 13 
Workflow Options dialog box, 69-70, 69 
working copies, 304 
workspace setup, 29-32, 30 
wrinkles, 141-142, 142 


Y 


Yellows slider, 258, 259 


Z 


ZIP option, 280 

zooming and Zoom tool 
Camera Raw, 53 
for cropping, 86 
keyboard shortcuts, 41 

for navigation, 36-38, 37 
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